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PREFACE 



For many reasons this has seemed a highly desirable time 
to take a hard look at educational television and at the problems and po- 
tentialities in its future. 

For one thing, the number of noncommercial educational stations has 
now grown large enough to have a substantial impact. At this writing 
there are 56 educational stations operating. In the whole history of ElY 
only one station has failed— 56 successes, one failure. This is an astonish- 
ing success figure for stations which have no commercial income and 
depend entirely on financial support from communities, school systems, 
colleges, and universities. Up to this time, the educational stations have 
proved hardier than anyone except “dreamers,"’ as they were then consid- 
ered, would have predicted ten years ago. And thanks to this hardiness, 
they are now numerous enough to make a real difference in the television 
opportunities offered Americans. 

In the second place, instruction on television has now been tried and 
observed widely enough to let people judge its potential. The third year 
of the widespread program sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to try out television in schools has been completed. As a 
result of this and other programs, several millions of child^ have had 
part of their schoolwork by television. In Chicago, an entire junior college 
curriculum is on television. In a university like Penn State, a substantid 
number of courses are being taught by closed-circuit television, and this 
teaching is accompanied by well-designed testing to find out where and 
how television teaching is effective. One of the best features of the intro- 
duction of instructional television has been the research which has beem 
built into a great many of the early trials. Later in this book, the point is 
made that more than four hundred experiments have been conducted on 
the effectiveness of teaching by television. Although much more research 
is needed, we are now in position to say something about what instruc- 
tional television can do and what it can’t, and what hope it holds for 
education. 

In the third place, there are important stirrings in the field. A very 
large number of educational systems and institutions are deciding whether 
and when to enter instructional television, closed circuit or open. 'Hie 
question of channel allocations is in the air again, and with it the question 
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of where education can find room for its projected needs. A number of 
additional stations are in the planning or construction stage, and deter- 
mined^efforts have been made to acquire a VHF’ channel for educational 
television in the nation’s largest metropolis. A number of plans are on 
paper for new state networks of educational sta^ons, and for several re- 
gional networks — steps that are expected by many observers eventually 
to lead to a national interconnected educational network. Educational tele- 
vision’s present “network” headquarters— the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, which distributes its programs by mail — has 
taken some notable forward steps and is now providing block program- 
ming for three evenings a week. While NETRC thus serves the needs of 
community programming better, the schools and colleges are seeking a 
way to exchange instructional programs so as to share master teachers 
^d production costs with each other. It is clear that there is a ferment 
in educational television, and important developments are just around 
the comer. 

In the fourth place, in the midst of all the enthusiasm for better pro- 
grams on the community stations, for the early successes of teaching by 
TV, and for the projected plans, still a row of formidable problems has 
become apparent. One of these we have mentioned: the scarcity of de- 
sirable channels. Another is finance. Still another is programs, which is 
closely tied to finance. Another is manpower. Yet another is the problem 
of sharing instructional and commimity programs. 

Aware of these problems and of the striking developments underlying 
them, the Educational Media Branch of the United States OfSce of Edu- 
cation, and notably Dr. C. Walter Stone, director of the Branch, decided 
in late 1960 that the time was ripe to look into the future of educational 
television. The Office therefore commissioned four studies. One of these 
was desired to survey the plans of educational institutions, systems, and 
communities for the use of educational television, to estimate the channel 
allocations these plans would require if carried out, and to make engi- 
neering studies as to how these needs might be met. This study was con- 
tracted to the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, and the 
results of it are summarized in this volume in a report by Vernon Bronson. 

The Office contracted a second study to personnel at tlic University of 
Nebraska. This was to survey the needs and plans of educational systems 
and institutions for exchange of teaching materials on television, and to 
make recommendations as to how the indicated needs could best be met. 
This study also is reported in this volume in the chapter by Wesley Meier- 
henry and Jack McBride. 

A third study was assigned to the Institute for Communication Re- 
search, at Stanford. The task was to look at the future of educational tele- 
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vision in a more general way than either of the other studies. It was to 
consider the problems of financing educational television, of raising pro- 
gram quality, of training adequate manpower, of the future instructional 
uses of television, of designing and equipping schools for television, and 
so on. Reports from this study fill the greater part of this volume. They 
include the papers by Asheim, Hall, Schramm, Lasswell, Seldes, Head, 
Gitlin, Gunn, Hudson, White, Nelson, Maloney and Donner, Town, and 
Carpenter and Greenhill. 

The fourth contract was placed with the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, and provided for a study of the audiences of 
eight educational television stations in six different situations throughout 
the country. This study, under the research direction of Wilbirr Schramm, 
was the last to be contracted, and analysis of the voluminous data is not 
yet complete. The study will later be published separately. Pending that 
publication, an appendix note by Schramm summarizes in this volume 
some of the available findings of the study. 

Finally the Office asked its Education Media Study Panel to hear testi- 
mony on the problems and potential of television from a munber of dis- 
tinguished and informed citizens, and on the basis of that testimony and 
the three studies to make some recommendation concerning ‘*the next ten 
years” of educational television. Those recommendations are the first item 
in the pages that follow, and the testimony before the panel is represented 
in the selections by Brish, Hechinger, Revelle, Fletcher, and Lemer. 

This volume was put together to make it possible for educators, tele- 
vision people, and everyone else interested in the future of educational 
television to share the conclusion of specialists concerning what ETV can 
be and do, and how it can solve the problems which stand between it and 
its destiny. 

In addition to knowing of the important policy papers in the first part 
of this volume, the reader should be aware how much hard-to-get infor- 
mation on educational television is gathered into certain papers in the 
book. For example, the paper by Professors Carpenter and Greenhill is a 
veritable textbook on equipment and facilities which will repay the atten- 
tion of every educator who is using or thinking of using instructional tele- 
vision. The paper by Dean Town is an extremely useful introduction to 
the complicated scientific problems of spectrum and channel analysis — 
indeed, one of the few places where a nonscientist can find a readable 
exposition of those problems. Mr. Nelson’s paper contains more detailed 
information on the cost and financing of educational television than is 
anywhere else available. The report of the Nebraska survey contains quite 
remarkable data on the amount and kind of televised instructional ma- 
terial that is being recorded in this country. The paper on what we know 
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Spoilt the effectiveness of televised teaching brings together the results of 
more research than has ever before been assembled; more than half of this 
research has not yet been published. Therefore the volume has certain 
qualities of a reference book as well as a challenge to policy. Speaking 
for the authors and the sponsors, may I say that we hope it will prove both 
inforr *«tive and challenging. 

Wilbur Schramm 

Stanford University, September 1961 
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FOREWORD TO THE SECOND PRINTING 



Educational television the Next Ten Years has enjoyed wide 
circulation since its publication in 1962. The volume has been a valued 
resource for both the general reader and the professional. 

In the fast changing world of educational television, three years is a long 
time. Already, parts of the publication have become dated. When Dr. 
Schramm, under whose direction this volume was developed, wrote his Fore- 
word there were only 56 ETV broadcast stations. However, the usefulness 
of the volume continues, and it is again being reprinted in March 1965. 

The summary of the status of ETV which follows tells of some of the maj or 
developments since the first printing. Trends in ETV construction and opera- 
tion which have grown out of the actions of recent years appear to be these: 

• Program production is improving as a result of increased network 
resources, improved equipment has been installed in more stations, 
and there has been steady strengthening of ETV management. 

• St?ite networking and coordination is increasing. 

• The materials distribution systems, by networks and otherwise, are 
becoming more effective. 

• Thefje is an expanded use of closed circuit for institutional use, includ- 
ing statewide systems. 

• The new 2500 megacycle service is gaining acceptance. 

• There is an awakening of interest in broad community service by ETV 
stations in response to new health, education, welfare, and community 
services legislation. 

• There is a steady increase in funds available for ETV, although 
financing continues to be a major deterrent to the most effective and 
efficient use of the technology. 

During the past 3 years a number of significant steps were taken that have 
encouraged these trends and contributed to the growth of ETV. 

Of great importance has been the Educational Television Facilities Act 
(Public Law 87-447). Beginning with the passage of the Magnuson Bill in 
the Senate, followed by the Harris-Roberts Bill in the House, it was signed by 
President Kennedy on May 1, 1962. The Act makes available matching grants 
to assist in construction of new noncommercial television broadcasting stations 
or expansion of existing ETV stations. Appropriations totaling $32 million 
are authorized over a five-year period to be used in grants for the acquisition 
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Most States are focusing on the development of open circuit television. 
However, Delaware is an example of a State which is emphasizing closed cir- 
cuit developments using leased lines, comparable to the closed circuit system 
in South Carolina. 

Special State legislation for ETV has taken several forms: appropriations 
for construction, for operation, for surveys and study, and for administra- 
tion. In most cases appropriations are direct, but it is significant that there 
have been some efforts to make State school aid for ETV instruction available 
to local school districts on a per capita basis, in one case at the rate of fifty cents 
a year per pupil. 

It would be wrong to assume, however, that separate State bills earmarking 
funds for educational television broadcasting are the only, or even the prin- 
cipal, source of non-Federal support for projects submitted under the Educa- 
tional Television Facilities Act. A quick review of grant applications suggests 
that the capital and operating budgets of schools and institutions of higher 
education, public and private, as well as foundation grants and public fund 
raising, continue to be the principal sources of ETV support. This pattern 
could shift, depending on the success of pending State legislation. 

The problem of securing adequate frequency allocations for ETV has been 
serious in the eastern metropolitan complex extending from New England to 
Washington, D.C. In the greater part of this area, which includes one-fifth 
of the population of the United States, commercial stations had been set up 
and were using most existing VHF channels before educational television 
was seriously underway. Informed persons, looking ahead, could see the day 
when the channel shortage would affect many other regions. The survey of 
educators, made in 1961 by the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters (NAEB), and cited in this volume, estimated needs for educational 
television to total at least 1,142 channels. 

The channel shortage, actual and predicted, is now being alleviated because 
of three actions, each involving the Federal Communications Commission. 

The passage by Congress in 1962 of the all-channel receiver legislation 
(Public Law 87-527) greatly assisted educational television development. 
Since April 30, 1964, television receivers shipped in interstate commerce have 
been required to provide for the reception of all television channels, including 
UHF Channels 14 through 83, as well as VHF Channels 2 through 13 to 
which most sets had been limited. More than two-thirds of the channels cur- 
rently reserved for education lie in the UHF range. It is a widely held miscon- 
ception that most operating ETV stations are in the UHF range; in fact, of 
the present 102 stations there are 63 operating on VHF channels. With the 
impetus of the Educational Television Facilities Act, however, the trend has 
been reversed. ETV stations have led the advance into UHF. In the twelve 
preceding months a total of 11 UHF stations have been activated, of which 
nine are ETV stations. Twenty-three of the 27 ETV construction permits 
granted, and 29 of the 39 ETV construction permits pending are for UHF 
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stations. A side effect of ETV-UHF station activations are the benefits pro- 
vided to private industry. The marketing of all-channel receivers is encour- 
aged and the development of commercial television stations in the UHF range 
becomes more feasible. 

Full saturation by all-channel receivers is some time away but moving 
steadily with sales of 8 million sets a year. Today approximately 20 percent 
of the 70 million sets in operation can receive UHF stations. It is estimated 
by the Electronic Industries Association that by January 1970 about 75 per- 
cent of the operating sets will have UHF capability, although it is hoped that 
this can be accelerated by the development of more UHF stations with good 
programing. 

The problem of limited reception of UHF signals, which has stunted ETV 
growth, is on the way to solution. A straw-in-the-wind is the study of UHF 
reception made by WETA-TV, Washington, D.C., in the course of developing 
programs to assist the Economic Opportunity Program. While it was gen- 
erally assumed that low-income homes would not have all-channel sets, a survey 
of 909 homes in the poverty area of the Nation’s Capital showed 839 to have 
TV sets of which 285, or 34 percent, had UHF capability. UHF reception 
will vary greatly from place to place for some time to come, but it is no longer 
a foregone conclusion that the UHF station cannot reach home audiences. 

The FCC is in the process of further increasing educational channel oppor- 
tunities. It is currently proposing to reserve for education an additional 
384 television channels over and above the 386 channels now reserved for 
educational use. The Commission’s proposal is made in connection with the 
establishment of a new table of UHF channel allocations now in the final 
stages of review. 

However, the FCC was aware that education would continue to face prob- 
lems in the future, even with these actions. The VHF channels were almost 
completely occupied. Of approximately 3500 UHF channel assignments, 
over 1000 fell in nearly uninhabited areas and, therefore, would have limited 
use. The 2500 potential assignments remaining would have to meet the pres- 
ent and future broadcasting needs, not only of educators, but of commercial 
operators as well. 

While channels were limited, it was believed that demand for them would 
grow. Once educational institutions began to use television, the capability 
for providing televised instruction in more than one subject or to more than 
one age group, at any one time, became desirable. Multichannel operation on 
any large scale by means of broadcast television seemed impossible. Further- 
more, there was a question as to the appropriate use of valuable spectrum 
space. 

The FCC’s solution was to provide for what they termed the instructional 
television fixed service (ITFS) to operate between 2500 and 2690 megacycles 
on the frequency spectrum. This service, popularly referred to as the “2500 
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megacycle service,” makes it possible for an educational institution to have 
at its command up to 5 channels of the 31 channels available. One or more 
specific programs may be telecast, simultaneously point-to-point, to a specific 
number of established receiving installations. With this service, severa:’ school 
buildings within a limited area may be linked together, but the public is 
unable to receive the program on standard home receivers. The cost of the 
receiving installation is higher than the existing home TV installation, but 
the cost of the transmission installation is lower than that required for a tele- 
vision broadcast station. Operating costs increase with the additional chan- 
nels as each channel must be budgeted for programing. FCC engineers point 
out that ITFS is an institutional system and not designed to take the place of 
the broadcast station. Broadcast stations perform a dual role, serving for 
instruction in the school and in the home as well as a source of quality 
programing for the public. 

It is expected that the educational institution or community with suffi- 
ciently large population and available operating capital will eventually be 
served both by the broadcast station and by ITFS. The instructional televi- 
sion fixed service became available to educators in 1963, and the first appli- 
cation for authority to operate such service was filed January 6, 1964. To 
date the FCC has 33 applications for 97 ITFS channels. Four operators are 
on the air. There is a marked demand from the northeastern seaboard and 
other major urban areas, particularly from private schools. 

To date, over $8 million in Federal funds have been obligated under 
Title VII of the National Defense Education Act for studying, planning, and 
reporting about educational television. Thomas Clemens, Director of the 
Media Research and Dissemination Program, Office of Education, has sug- 
gested generalizations which have emerged from the total available findings: 
(1) Television can effectively teach a wide variety of subjects to students of 
every grade le(Vel. (2) Television can expand educational opportunities. (3) 
Television is not an educational panacea; the classroom teacher is important 
in assuring maximum learning. (4) Television learning requires active 
student participation and superior teaching. 

The search for solutions to principal problems of educational television 
development and operation continues. Title VII projects have been important 
to this search. 

First, improvement in program distribution machinery has been needed. 
As broadcast television began, commercial stations were almost immediately 
supported in their programing by the powerful production and distribution 
system already in operation for radio. Educational stations, however, were 
largely without established materials distribution systems. At first, despite 
limited operating budgets, stations were required to rely almost entirely on 
local production. The video tape recorder opened up the possibility of mass 
distribution, but organized distribution methods needed to be developed fur- 
ther. Even with the success of a national program service. National Educa- 
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tional Television (NET) ; a regional network, Eastern Educational Network 
(EEN) ; and several State networks beginning with that of Alabama in 1955, 

additional needs were evident. . , 

Title VII support has been provided for a number of projects to furth 

effective ETV distribution methods. For example, The Meierhenry an 
McBride Nebraska Survey led to the establishment and pilot operation of a 
National Instructional Tape Library under contract with National ^“catioM 
Television. Two regional libraries of instructional materials were field twted. 
One of these, serving the great plains region, is locat^ at the Univers^y o 
Nebraska and the other serving the northeastern region is administered by 
the Eastern Educational Network, Boston. The Southern Regional Education 
Board is developing an organized system for instructional tape exchang 

between ETV operators in the southern States. 

ETV stationrhave upped their use of recorded materials from 10 percent 

in 1959 to about 50 percent in 1964. Average 

broadcasting by ETV stations has been increased from 14 hours m 1958 to 
18 hours in 1964, and accounts for 40 percent of the total hours broadcast 

'■nlrEducational Media Index, the 6ist central reference source 
instructional imterials, was published under a Title VII contract. The Ind« 
is made cu'.ent by an information retrieval system which providm for c^ 
tinual maintenance of index records of nonpnnt materials including films, 
kinescopes, video tapes, etc. Developed under the ^torial 
the Educational Media Council, the Index is market^ by a pubhAing firm 
and contains approximately 50,000 Ustings of available instructional material 
L 14 separate volumes. There will be annual supplements to individual 

A field test demonstration of college and university cooperation in the 
joint educational use of closed circuit microwave television facihties, which 
involved the University of Texas and nine other institutions of higher cduca- 
tion in Texas, has enjoyed marked success. This effort. The Texas Education 
Microwave Project (TEMP) , has resulted in the joint use of well ovct a dozen 
regular classroom courses on video tape and continues to expand in elfec- 

tiveness each year. , 

Two feasibility studies now underway promise further information about 

broadcast distribution techniques. The first is a study being c^ducted by 
the Cooperating Schools AV Corporation of St. Louis County, Missouri, to 
determine the capabilities of 2500 megacycle transmission for instructional 
broadcasting and administrative intercommunication. *^e swond is an inves. 
ligation by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters of inter- 
communication systems among institutions of higher education. Focuang 
initially on the uses of existing radio facilities, it may e expecte^ o ge 
conclusions applicable to television, facsimile, and data transmission facilities. 
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Second, there continues to be evidence of a serious shortage of ETV person- 
nel. This is particularly true in management and engineering and will become 
increasingly true as larger numbers of broadcast stations and institutional 
systems are established. The Report of a Survey of Personnel in Educational 
Television, prepared by NAEB under a Title VII contract, identified the pool 
of manpower currently available and pointed to a growing shortage of per- 
sonnel. The complexities of educational television — the diversity of its sys- 
tems and their administration, its close relationship to other educational 
media — have raised questions as to the adequacy of those professional train- 
ing curriculums which focus on TV production skills and the requirements 
of commercial broadcasting. The recommendation on ETV manpower needs 
made by the Educational Media Study Panel can still be made today but now 
with much greater emphasis. Two contracts awarded under Title VII, one to 
the University of Pittsburgh and the other to Alameda County (California) 
State College, should lead to the formulation of guidelines for the training of 
educational media specialists, including ETV personnel. The need for recruit- 
ment and screening of competent educational broadcasters remains, however. 

Third, while the financing of facilities construction continues to increase, it 
is essential that new techniques and sources of financing be found, for both 
construction and operation. 

Two conferences, one at Brandeis University in 1963 and a second at 
Washington in 1964, under the direction of Educational Television Stations 
Division, NAEB, have explored the problem. Yet here again the Study Panel’s 
recommendations remain timely. 

Finally, there is a need for a wider understanding and a broader vision on 
the part of educational media specialists as to the role which media can play 
in assisting the whole community. It involves programing not only for 
in-school and general cultural needs, but for the needs of all types of special 
audiences; for the in-service training needs of all public services, not the edu- 
cation system alone; and for all public needs, including televised materials 
to assist education efforts related to mental health, mental retardation, civil 
defense, literacy, community health, nutrition, retirement preparation, 
employment training, and community development. 

The emphasis placed on education by Federal legislation designed to 
increase economic opportunity and improve the conditions of life for many 
groups with special problems has encouraged efforts by educational media 
leadership to broaden the services performed by educational television. How- 
ever, awareness of broad community services which can be performed by ETV 
is not sufficiently widespread among media specialists. Not only must they 
work within their own limited knowledge of the public services, but also 
within the limited knowledge which professionals in the public services have 
of the functions that can be performed through the effective use of television. 

This review would not be complete without reference to a number of impor* 
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The expansion of community antenna systems (CATV) is raising major 
issues that may affect the nature of educational as well as commercial broad- 
casting. CATV systems are being used by educators to supply television 
instruction in sparsely populated areas. As recently reported, 93 CATV 

systems in 32 States provided the signals of 33 ETV stations to 156,000 
students. 

The promise, within two years, of a low cost video tape recorder for the 
home is recognized as having enormous implications for all phases of the 
public service concerned with special audiences. ETV broadcast stations 
may be used around the clock providing programs to home and institutional 
recorders for storage and later play back. Originally available only in 
costly professional models, video tape recorders for classroom use recently 
became available so moderately priced as to make feasible the increased use 
of television in a variety of new instructional situations. 

Educational broadcasters continue to v.'atch the development of the commu- 
nication satellite. Its use could contribute to a number of health and edu- 
cation functions, including broadcast television communication. A study of 
the implications of the satellite to education communications was made by 
NAEB under a NDEA Title VII grant. 

These technical advances should enormously increase the contribution 
which television can make to meeting the educational needs of society. 

A number of recent actions on the national stage gave evidence of an 
increased awareness of television’s potential and an increased willingness to 
provide opportunities for its use. The Peace Corps’ ETV project in Colom- 
bia and the American Samoa Project, developed under the direction of NAEB 
with funds appropriated by Congress, provide opportunities to observe the 
use of ETV in situations outside our cultural framework and may produce 
new insights contributing to increased effectiveness of domestic applications. 
Revisions in the National Defense Education Act have increased opportunities 
under Title III for assistance to schools in the purchase of receivers and cer- 
tain types of ETV equipment. Research and demonstrations in newer edu- 
cational media continue to be supported under Title VII. Assistance in the 
training of media specialists is possible under Title XI. Passage of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 makes possible the use of 
Federal funds to assist applicants coming from those geographical areas named 
by the Act to meet part of the non-Federal share in Federal grant efforts such 
as the Educational Television Facilities Program. The 1965 report to the 
President by his Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke included 
a recommendation for Federal support of effective television programing in 
the health field on the Nation’s educational television stations. Projects are 
being designed by ETV stations, which involve the use of ETV to assist in 
meeting objectives of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964*, the ManpoTver 
Development and Training Act of 1962, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 



the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1963, the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962, and other legislation. 

In the actions taken during the three years since this volume was first pub- 
lished, there is evidence of televisions greatly increased importance to Ameri- 
can education. In the present level of development one sees the solid begin- 
ning of a noncommercial television service for the Nation. As one looks to 
the future It s^ms a reasonable judgment that ETV will grow even more 
rapidly m its effectiveness, efficiency, and in an ability to serve all of the people. 
March 1965. 



John W. Bystrom, 

Assistant to the Under Secretary 

for Educational Television, 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 



The Educational Media Study Panel was established in 1960 as an 
official advisory group to the Commissioner and the U.S. Office of Educa> 
tion. The membership of the Panel has included the following representa* 
tives from business, industry, and education: 

Cyril M. Braum, Engineering Consultant, National Educational 
and Radio Center 

LeRoy Collins, President, National Association of Broadcasters* 

Leland Hazard, Vice-President and General Counsel, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company* 

Richard B. Hull, Director Telecommunications Center, Ohio State 
University 

Herold C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

John R. Richards, Director, Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education, State of California 

William E. Spaulding, President, Houghton Mifflin Company 

Graham T. Winslow, Chairman of the Board, Massachusetts Coun- 
cil for the Public Schools 

The Panel was asked to study the new and rapidly growing develop- 
ments in the communications and educational media held and to make 
recommendations to the Commissioner which would be useful in develop- 
ing sound national policy. The need for such a panel and study arose 
from new technological advances, and from the expanded and intensive 
research and utilization which have resulted from the implementation of 
Title VII of the National Defense Education Act. 

As a result of inquiries and surveys encouraged by the Panel, it be- 
came apparent that of all the new media of communication, educational 
television presented the most immediate and significant national problem. 

In less than ten years educational television has reached a point where 
more than 60 broadcasting stations are now on the air, serving schools by 
dr,y and homes by night. A program center in New York serves as “net- 
work” headquarters for these stations, enabling them to exchange their 
cv/i; best programs, and furnishing other program materials on video tape 
and film. Between two and three hundred closed-circuit television sys- 

* Mr. Collins and Mr. Hazard attended the early meetings of the Panel, but 
were no longer members at the time these recommendations were approved. At the 
time of his appointment to the Panel, Mr. Collins was Governor of Florida. 
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no sign of slackening. F urthermore, recent siurveys show that the audiences 
for these stations have increased substantially in the last two years. More 
and more schools and colleges are indicating that instructional television 
is part of their future plans. A large number of school officials believe that, 
ten years from now, television will carry some part of the teaching of the 
peat majority of school children in this nation, and that it will be used 
increasingly for direct instruction in the large colleges and universities. 
It is also expected that television will make available at home to students 
of whatever age,^ a large part of the college curriculum. Thus education 
may become easily available at any time in life. 

The growing proportion of leisure time in our society, and the increas- 
ing complexity of the knowledge a citizen must have about the world in 
which he lives, point to a constantly growing need for educational televi- 
sion broadcasting services in the community. By the same token, the 
population explosion and the rising costs of buildings and services, as 
well as the generally greater demands for educational quality, suggest a 
constantly growing need for direct instructional television in the schools. 
A medium with so much potential, with so many needs to meet, and so 
many plans being made for it, is likely to continue to grow for a long 
period of time. (The vital importance of educational television to national 
defense efforts is not stressed in this report, but argues for more adequate 
service.) 

2. HOW CAN THE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL STATIONS 

BE IMPROVED? 

Distinguished programming costs money. At the present time, the 
total program cost of educational television stations nation-wide, is about 
equivalent to the cost of one network series on commercial television. The 
total annual budget of most educational stations is far less than the cost 
of a single commercial TV “spectacular.” Only a small number of non- 
commercial stations have the equipment necessary to originate and pro- 
duce “remote” telecasts of events outside the studio. The educational 
stations do not have a “live” network nationally, and therefore many 
timely programs are unavailable to them. 

However, money alone will not necessarily produce outstanding and 
distinguished programs. There are two additional requirements — talented 
\mters, producers, performers, and program managers; and a clear and 
. viable policy as to what audience is being served. Better financing for 
educational stations will help to bring in talent; but the policy is relatively 
independent of financing, except in the sense that money is req uir ed to 
implement any policy to the degree that it should be implemented. 

The present audience of educational television includes a large pro- 
portion of highly educated persons, professional men and women, and 
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persons who are influential in forming public opinion and determining 
the cultural tone of their communities. This is a tremendously potent 
group of people. However, educational television, as it grows in resources 
and skill, can appeal increasingly to larger audiences. It should be pos- 
sible in time to furnish at least some cultural and intellectual stimulation 
on occasion to a very high proportion of the total audience. For the most 
part, the cultural and intellectual capabilities of the American people have 
been underestimated by the mass media. The challenge to educational 
television is to develop in its programs the skill in writing and production, 
and the imderstanding of the audience, required to serve these capabilities. 

In seeking to stimulate thought and discussion at a high level among 
its viewers, educational television has a great potential ally. This is the 
existing structure of community learning activities — organized discussion 
^oups, study groups, vocational interest groups, and the like. If educa- 
tional television can create a series of programs to feed and stimulate 
these groups, it will then be in position to supplement its direct effect with 
active learning experience, to enrich the work of the existing groups, and 
to increase the impact of its broadcasts. 

3. HOW CAN TELEVISION CONTRIBUTE MOST TO EDUCATION? 

Television is a channel for conveying whatever is put into it. Instruc- 
tional television, or television designed for direct use in the classroom, 
must depend importantly upon classroom teacher guidance for determi- 
nation of its content, presentation, and effective utilization. But while 
instructional television may change some of the things the classroom 
teacher does, the major change will be in the direction of freeing a teacher 
for more productive use of his time (e.g., working with individuals), 
rather than restricting him. 

The spectrum of instructional uses of television is not completely 
known. It is clear that there are some teaching acts it can do superlatively 
well. It can let a large number of students look into a microscope at the 
same time, or watch surgical procedures from close at hand. It can let 
a class watch an activity that would be spoiled by direct observation. It 
can share great teaching and great demonstrations. But, there are also 
some things it cannot do. It cannot conduct a seminar discussion efl5- 
ciently. It cannot give specific and direct personal help. These uses and 
limitations are clear, but, how much longer the list may be is not now 
known. 

It is clear that there are some ways of using television which make for 
better learning than others; some ways of putting school materials on tele- 
vision which result in better teaching than others; some ways of comliin- 
ing television with other learning experiences in school Aat are more 
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effective than othere. But, preoccupation with television sometimes oh- 
scures the fact that it is only one of the teaching resources available to the 
modem school. The modern teacher has books, guides, periodicals, films, 
topes, slides, records, laboratory equipment; some have language labora- 
tones; and soon many of them will have programmed self-instructional 
matenals. The basic question, therefore, is not simply how to use television 
alone, but rather how to combine it most effectively with other learning 
expenences and resources. 

Experience indicates that the most effective uses of television have been 
m situations where it has been combined carefully with other activities in 
a total learning situation; and where students were strongly motivated to 
leam from it. This challenges educators to make a broad review and 
restructimng of what happens in the classroom. Television can share the 
best teaching and the best demonstrations; self-instructional materials can 
conduct dnll expertly and give the student a new freedom to work at his 
own best rate. A teacher who has these devices working for him may not 
have exartly the same duties as before, but his duties will be no less im- 
portant. The student who has these devices working for him will not spend 
his day exactly as before, but his learning opportunities wifi be no less, 
and probably considerably more. 

A school where these new devices are in use may find itself bursting out 
of old patterns. Instead of classes of 35 alternately being lectured to, study- 
ing, and reciting, it may assemble groups of several hundred to watch the 
television lecture or demonstration, but devote a greater proportion of its 
teacher time to individualized instruction. Instead of waiting his turn for 
class dnll, a student may follow his own drill schedule with self-instruc 
tional materials or language laboratory. 

The well-planned television program can motivate students, guide and 
s arpen their reading by providing background and demonstrations, en- 
courage responsibility for independent learning, arouse curiosity and de- 
velop new insights and the excitement of discovery. The medium is so 
flexible that it need never be used merely to promulgate the old lecture 
method and the idea that good teaching is “telling.” In the richness and 
versatility of television the classroom teacher will be faced with a new 
chaUenge The teaching required to meet the individual interests, needs 
and problems of his students, and to encourage them in their individual 
learning experiences will call for all his talent. He will be devoting his 
time to the kind of teaching that has satisfaction, rewards, and excitement 
far beyond those of routine group instruction. 

The possibility of being able to arrive at a new and more efficient 
distnbution of student activities and teacher responsibilities, in which the 
talents of both and their time in the classroom will be more efficiently used, 
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sity, state network) : (1) membership contributions from the public, (2) 
contributions from business, industry, and other civic groups, (3) foun- 
dation grants, (4) contracts for the production of programs, (5) 
funds frdin school systems, universities, colleges, and other educational 
groups. The support of the national program center has come from three 
sources: (1) foundations, (2) production contracts, and (3) business and 
industry. The continuing support of all these sources for both the stations 
and the network will be most important. However, financing is now the 
chief factor limiting the quality and amount of service educational tele- 
vision is able to provide. Unless the financial barrier can be breached, 
unless the amount of support can be increased to a substantial degree, 
the bright promise of educational television will remain no more than a 
promise. 



7. WHAT CHANNEL ALLOCATIONS WILL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

NEED TO DO ITS JOB? 



Most television in the United States is presently in the VHF (Very 
High Frequency) band which provides 12 channels, and requires rather 
wide separation of stations on the same channels. VHF channels are in 
short supply in most of the cities and metropolitan communities of the 
nation. In many cities there is no VHF channel for education. This is the 
case in some of the largest communities of the nation. For example, there 
is no VHF channel presently available to education in Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cleveland, Columbus, or Detroit. 

There is still a great deal of room available in the UHF (Ultra High 
Frequency ) band, which offers more channels than VHF but smaller areas 
of coverage. Only a small percentage of the receiving sets now in use are 
equipped to receive UHF. Therefore, if a new station is added in the UHF 
band, in a community where the existing stations operate in VHF, the 
new station cannot be received until new television sets are purchased or 
UHF converters are installed. 



These matters are exceedingly important to educational television be- 
cause of its expected expansion. If it is indeed the case that the number 
of educational stations will double in ten years, and that there will also be 
a large, though as yet undetermined, number of low-power stations serving 
schools, colleges, and universities, then the problem of finding and allocat- 
ing channels will be a very complex one, and the solution to the problem 
is bound to be most difiScult. It is clear that the nature and magnitude of 
anticipated future needs should be made immediately known to the Federal 
Comnmnications Conunission; and that these recommendations should 
concern the full use and reservation of education’s fair share of all spec- 
trum resources. 
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8. WHAT GUIDANCE DO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS NEED ON 

TELEVISION FACILITIES? 

No one can predict with confidence either what equipment will be 
available for television ten years hence, or what institutions will be using it. 
However, it appears quite certain that technical developments will come 
quickly, and that every stage and part of education is a potential user of 
educational television. Therefore, in planning new buildings, the best 
guideline is to provide for the possible future use of television in any 
building where teaching is to be done; and to try in general to design such 
buildings with a maximum of flexibility for different sizes of viewing 
groups, and different uses of television, not all of which are yet foreseen. 
If it is true that television and other new developments open the door to a 
considerable revision of classroom organization and activities, then physi- 
cal facilities should be kept as flexible as possible until the nature of these 
changes becomes apparent. In selecting television equipment now, or in 
desiring and arranging rooms for viewing or production, the educational 
administrator and the television director have expert advice available and 
should make use of it. 

* * * 

In summary of these facts and findings, the Study Panel suggests the 
following general guidelines; 

(1) If educational television is to continue to grow in importance and 
use both in the home and in the school, long-range plans for its growth and 
development are needed now, 

(2 ) If the medium is to reach its full potential, there must be increased 
and continuing efforts to develop new and improved techniques of pro- 
gramming for both in-school and out-of-school audiences, to encourage 
and support greater creativity, and to raise the cultural and informational 
values of the service to a new level. 

(3) if the medium is to fulfill completely its promise of aid to the edu- 
cational system, the better and more effective ways of utilizing it must be 
identified; particularly there must be new patterns of educational planning 
and curriculum design which will relate all media and learning resources 
in a common effort to fulfill optimum learning requirements. Research can 
profitably move into these problems. 

(4) Improvement in the school and community services of educational 
television is closely related to financing. The promise of the medium can- 
not be fulfilled unless the financial support of educational television sta- 
tions, programs, and services is broadened and expanded. A continued 
growth is called for in local community financial support, and, in addition, 
some form of local and state tax-based support, and some form of federal 
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aid or assistance for the development of new stations, programs, and na- 
tional and state educational television services. 

(5) The need for sharing new and superior programs grows in impor- 
tance as such programs are created. The organization of state and icgional 
educational television networks is therefore a desirable development, look- 
ing toward the ultimate establishment of a national **live” interconnected 
network. As a source of production and exchange for such a service, the 
present national educational program service and video-tape “network” 
need to be strengthened, in order that the qualitative improvement of this 
important supply of programs may be continued. 

(6) In order to share instructional television materials, regional and 
national centers for the production, evaluation, and exchange of such re- 
cordings are needed. So that this exchange may proceed efi&ciently and 
with fairness to all, a study of the problems of recording, distribution, 
teacher rights, compensation, and residual uses of educational and instruc- 
tional television programs and materials is also needed at the first possible 
moment. 

(7) Healthful community development of educational television will 
require not only that it serve its present basic audiences more effectively, 
but also that it finds the means of broadening its audiences stjid extending 
its services j and that it become closely identified with the lemming activity 
and experience of the entire community. 

(8) The quality of educational television will be no higher than the 
quality of the men who make its programs and operate its stations and 
services. The combined efforts of schools, colleges, universities, educa- 
tional and commercial television stations will be needed to develop the 
creative talent and professional personnel required to plan and produce 
the highest quality programs for educational use. 

(9 ) Another crucial personnel need will be for teachers expert in using 
television and other new media in their classrooms. Workshops, seminars, 
teaming programs, and publications will be needed for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers in this skill. A major effort by colleges and universities will 
be needed to prepare their students who will enter the educational profes- 
sion to be able to make effective use of the new media in their teaching. 

(10) The future development of “open-circuit” educational television 
is limited by the channels available to carry its signals. It is imperative, 
therefore, that every effort be made to reserve the necessary spectrum re- 
sources required by the anticipated growth and development of educa- 
tional television. 

(11) Schools and school administrators will be well advised, in the 
design of school buildings and in the purchase of technical equipment and 
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faculties, to provide for the planning, installation, and future use of educa- 
tional television and the other new media. 

. RECOMMENDATIONS 

TTie Educational Media Study Panel believes that educational televi- 
sion has a unique and signiticant role to play in both the extension and 
^provement of the educational and cultural environment necessary to the 
fulfillment of our national interests. Therefore, the panel offers the fol- 
lowmg specific recommendations to the Commissioner and the Office of 
Education, for consideration in relation to national policy: 

A. The opportunities afforded by television must become more readUy 

available^r education (from classroom cables to relay stations in outer 
space). 

The advent of television and, indeed, the whole complex of 
nwer communications media (from video tape to satellites) hea 
^ven American citizens unparalleled opportunities to advance in 
their ability to record and communicate ideas. These new com- 
munications resources must now be harnessed to serve the ends of 
education in a time when American school and college programs 
must now find new and improved ways to cope with spiraling en- 
rollments and increasing shortages of adequate classrooms and 
able teachers, as well as the new educational needs created by the 
explosions in new knowledge and by the changing world conditions 
which threaten national survival. 

We recommend that the federal government take the steps nec> 
essary to assure for every American the opportunity to receive ETV 
signals; and more specifically to reserve those parts and amounts 
of the broadcast spectrum and related electronic resources neces- 
sary to guarantee nation-wide transmission and reception of the full 
range of eduqational television services. 

B. Educational television programs must be produced in sufficient number 

Md quality to meet critical educational needs in both the present and 
the future. 

Two broad philosophies have thus far governed the growth of 
television the United States: (1) the concept of a competitive 
free-enterpi 3, entertainment-centered program service based on 
popular appeal, containing significant but limited segments of 
news, public affairs, and cultural offerings supported by advertis- 
ing revenue; (2) the concept of an alternative, noncommercial 
educational television service whose programs, directed at audi- 
ences of mature adults and out-of-school children, would empha- 

770-244 0 - 65-3 
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size most what commercial systems tend to emphasize least and, 
additionally, would serve as a distributor of instructional materials 
conceived within the framework of formal education, and directed 
to enrolled students. These two philosophies are complementary 
rather than opposing, and result in differences in emphasis and 
depth at given times in given programs, in types of au^ence, and 
in potential audience size. 

But the needs of America for television cannot be met by the 
present commercial and educational television systems. Nor can 
the massive new problems of education await solution by traditional 
methods which utilize only existing facihties. ReaHzation of the 
goal of equal educational opportunity for all now rests increasingly 
on the national abihty to use effectively electronic ilichnology for 
educational purposes. 

We recommend public as well as private support of a new^ vig- 
orous, and coordinated national effort on the part of American 
schools, colleges, communities, government agencies, and other in- 
terested groups to encourage the production of more and better 
educational television programs addressed to the needs of our 
time. 

C. Sound research and experimentation are keys to quality in ETV. 

The new media and devices now available to education hold as 
much promise for improvement of instruction as did the invention 
of the book. This promise will never be fulfilled unless we continue 
through study and research to deepen our understanding of their 
use. 

Until recent years, the so-called newer media (i.e., films, radio, 
filmstrips, etc.) have most frequently been considered “aids” or 
have simply been regarded as devices incidental to the traditional 
processes of education as carried on in a classroom. Today ,'^tele- 
vision is regarded not only as a medium in its own right, but as a 
device which uniquely can transmit sound, live images, film, print, 
and charts, and thus can serve as a distribution system for all other 
media. More importantly, it provides a new kind of linkage from 
one classroom to another, to laboratories, and to any part of the 
world outside. The results of research completed during the past 
decade underline the need for continuing and expanding programs 
of research and development directed toward reahzation of new 
levels of teaching and learning which utilize more efl&ciently the 
instructional and communications media. 

W e recommend a continuing nation-wide program of research 
and evaluation which will help to identify and increase both the 
worth and efficiency of ETV.' 
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D. A new reservoir of eTV personnel and other 

The inore^ing shortage of stated ti p ^ managerial 

media specialists is not confin efforts. It embraces every 

areas but extends to ^ry aspect i,„m the transmitter to the 

type of communications engmeenng ( „mlv) in the area of 
^eo-tape recording room and of public 

talent — the skilled teacher o f“ 1 creative producer, and 

and world affairs, the j^rforming artst, the P j 

writer. A gifted 

involve a personnel inventory P „ , „ _ca„ams to re-train 

individuals in media fields, cr^^ P | , 

individuak who might be recru^^ ^ 

plans for d-elop “g ,„a comprehen- 

fessional service field. be impossible to produce 

tV-^^-Wriunt a ^ajor attack on education’s prob- 

lems using the taUnt search and training 

A b. » p~- 

vide the impressive record of growth 

hundred closed-circuit in > stations or for expansion 

plan been put forward to meet tte c^^ , „^w 

dim" opportunities, a new kind 

and amount of finmcial f^f°^J°^^ ^f^Peducational tekvision 
We recommend that j“PP J ol the local, state, 

be provided from both pu P necessary new stations may 

and ttationaWoel to and programmed 

be built, and that the 
to the fullest degree in the public interest. 

John R. Richards 



Cyril M. Braum 
Richard B. Hull 
Herold C. Hunt 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 

November 15, 1961 



William E. Spaulding 
Graham T. Winslow 



II. TELEVISION'S FUTURE PUCE IN EDUCATION 

Is instructional television here to stay? What do A. 
-hooU and colleges who have had Losrilt 
mth It, now thmk of it? What do we know about the 

c^n7le 'r”7 'r edt 

cational levels and subjects where it can be most 

effectively ^ed? These are the kinds of questTol 
considered in the following papers. 
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A SURVEY OF INFORMED OPINION ON 
TELEVISION'S FUTURE PLACE IN EDUCATION 



Reported by Lester Ashelm 

Dr. Ashtim is Dmii of tho Graduato Library School, Univorsity of Chicago 



I HE QUESTION with which this report is concerned is this; 
what role will television be playing in education ten years from now? It 
is an important question to which, ’unfortunately, no one really knows the 
answer. But if the best we can do is guess, then the best guesses are likely 
to come from those who have been working with teaching by television or 
who — ^because of their research interests, their foundation connections, 
or some other professional concern with formal learning — ^have already 
had to think seriously about television in education. 

The method of “research” upon which this survey is based, therefore, 
has been that of personal interviews with a few of the people whose guesses 
are, within the framework of the above assumption, more informed than 
most. The panel of experts whose opinions were solicited for this report 
were 

Vernon Bronson, Director, Survey of the Needs of Education for Television Allo- 
cations, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Washington, D.C. 
Lee Campion, Associate Director, Technological Development Project, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Clifford G. Erickson, Dean, Television Instruction, Chicago City Junior College 
Clarence Faust, President, Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York 
John Fritz, Director, Audio-Visual Instructional Materials Center, University of 
Chicago 

John Gardner, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Donald Grassmeyer, Co-ordinator of Recorded Televised Instructional M> r ials 
University Television, University of Nebraska, Lincoln ’ 

Carl Hansen,* Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D.C. 

WiUiam Harley, President, National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
Washington, D.C. ’ 

Francis Keppel, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
Jack McBride, Director of Television and Station KUON-TV, University of Ne- 

* Schedule conflicts did not permit a personal interview, but several written 
reports which summarize Dr. Hansen’s position were made available to this reporter. 
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braska, and W. C. Meierhenry, Assistant to the Dean, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Co-Directors, Study of the Use and Distribution of Re- 
corded Televised Instruction 

Lloyd S. Michael, Supervisor, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Wanda Mitchell, Head, Department of Speech, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent, Denver Public Schools, Denver 
Thomas Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 
John W. Taylor, Executive Director, Chicago Educational Television Association 
and WTTW (Channel 11), Chicago 

Paul Witty, Professor, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

John H. Worthington, Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
Chicago 

The report is a sincere attempt accurately to reflect ideas and predic- 
tions which were voiced in the interviews. In the writing of the report, 
however, it became necessary to select, rearrange, and synthesize; and the 
interpretation of the reporter may well have done injustice to some of the 
respondents. While all have had an opportunity to read this report and 
comment on it, the writer is acutely conscious that while the hands are the 
hands of the experts, the voice is the voice of Asheim. 



Let us start with certain assumptions: 

education in the United States is, among other things, one of the most important 
tools for the preservation of the ideas and ideals which we like to think of 
as distinctively and characteristically American ; 

those ideas and ideals face a period of serious crisis and threat in the years 
ahead; 

the traditional methods of education are likely to be increasingly inadequate 
to meet the stresses and strains of the times. 

If these assumptions are correct — and there would certainly seem to be a 
consensus among the students and critics of American education that they 
are — then steps must be taken, and must be taken now, to re-evaluate our 
aims and commitments, and to explore the means — any means — that give 
promise of improving the quality of our education. One of the means 
which, in the eyes of many, seems to hold potentialities of real value to 
education is television. 

That television as a mass medium of entertainment, information, and 
commercial enterprise is here to stay seems fairly clear; that it has a real 
contribution to make to the education of Americans is not so unanimously 
accepted. Television as a tool of education has had enthusiastic supporters 
and violent opponents; it has become a vital part of some school systems, 
and has been unequivocally rejected by others; it has been seen as a solu- 
tion to many of our major problems of education, and as just another 
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complication in an already complicated field. If we believe the enthusiasts, 
we as a nation should bend every effort to assure that television assumes a 
predominant place in the educational scene; if we believe the dim viewers, 
the sooner we discard these misguided efforts to force television ujmn 
educators, the better for all concerned. In view of the importance of edu- 
cation in the world of today, it seems important to weigh these pros and 
cons with some care; the pressures of the times deny to education the 
luxury of making a costly error — either of commission or omission. Can 
we afford to commit our educational system to the large-scale adjustments 
necessary to put television into active use in education? Can we afford 
not to? The following discussion may help to throw some light on this 
pressing problem. 

Perhaps it would be best to begin with some of the major objections 
to television in education, since these raise basic questions about the 
medium which should he used to test any of the claims made for it. The 
objections cited in this study are not just the inertia and resistance that 
greet any change regardless of its merits, although there is plenty of that 
kind of resistance among educators. The arguments mentioned here are 
based upon the experience of men who have studied or used television, 
and cannot be dismissed as mere ignorance of either its practical or its 
theoretical values. 

Perhaps the most important question raised has to do with the nature 
of the learning experience itself. There arc those who feel that much of 
the value of teaching lies in the continuing process, not just in fragments 
of it as represented by the television lessons. Thus even the so-called 
“master teacher” may not project the real values of his teaching just 
because he records some of his lectures. (Witty ) The student wants to be 
known by his teacher, and he wants to know that he is known; this kind 
of personal relationship, built up through time, is as important as a bril- 
liantly conceived and planned lecture crammed with facts. Information- 
acquisition is not enough in education, and there is a .danger that educa- 
tional television lends itself to being nothing more than this. (Fritz) If 
ETV instruction becomes standardized, unfocused, and fragmented, it 
will not be a good learning experience. And the use of television in the 
classroom cannot be justified if it reduces the quality of education. Its 
justification lies either in its ability to provide equally good education at 
less cost or to offer a better learning experience than our present methods 
of teaching can supply. 

One of the important aspects of the good teaching situation is the 
opportunity for face-to-face exchange which it provides. The attempts to 
build some kind of talk-back system into television teaching have not been 
particularly successful, and they decrease in efficiency as the size of the 
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audience increases-which is precisely where one of the rj" 
of using television is supposed to He. (Tayl”) “any ex^runente ha« 
discovered that students are reluctant to use the ®PP“^ 

and in Evanston Township High School (where students and teacher were 

already well related and where use of the talk-back 
readily accepted than in most experiments) it wm found tto *“P” 
student liked the talk-back system the least. (Michael) Thus Ae ^ 
of educational television are not yet 

far seen that the face-to-face experience, which they confer essenUa o 
good teaching for most subjects and at most levels, can be “equ“tely 
movided by The mechanical devices ETV is using at the present. The 
good teacher is sensitive to the way her pupils react to 
fne As she senses their comprehension, she reviews, repeats, asks ques- 
ts expWns more fully, insfhes and motivates. These m^pe^able 
elements in teaching cannot be packaged, because they are products that 
can never be separated from the process. (Hansen) 

The adaptation of televised lessons to the needs of different scho 
and different teaching situations is very difficult. A lecture or emons r 
tinn on kinescope or tape is often too far below the level of some students, 
too far beyond *e level of others; unless it is greened and 
not Ukely to be as useful as the classroom teacher s own focused prewn- 
ration nis is not merely a matter of the level of the “j " “ 

related to a basic mechanical problem m the use of ETV. *e fact that 
Hlevision goes at a fixed rate and that children learn at different rates. 
(Lppel) Vet TV teaching, if it is to be curncuW-centered, vir^u^ 
rem*es that the classroom teacher follow the curriculum lead of the W 
teacher Thus the content is often ill-adapted to local needs, Md e 
initiative is taken away from the ‘“f 

nerson who knows best the needs of her particular students. The typica 
situation in the use of direct teaching by 

told to use it- she does not choose to do so herself. (Campion) Ims 
kids to Le’ntment or indifference to the TV lesson, ^d it w~^ 
mouslv agreed by all the respondents, proponent and opponent alike, that 
TelLi^ teachers’ attitude can make or break the effectiveness of 

*^Ttudem rraition to ETV is also thought to be an unknown 
bv many educators. In Washington, D.C., the schools found an initid 
i,!tereat followed by a “phenomenal” decline in interest in a ve^ short 
time. In Witty’s survey of viewem’ preferences, 

urogram ever showed up among the ten top favontes of children, teachers, 
or rarents. More than that, the expectation among may stutote and 
othL viewers has frequently been based on commercial television stand- 
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rtW ’’y constituents to have video know-how 

1 announcers, panelists, and other professional 

performers] as weU as teaching skill. Lacking it, after the novelty wears 
off, they lose their fonowing.” (Hansen) oveiiy wears 

Finally, the temptation in educational television is strong to re-use 
hnescope and tapes unimaginatively, about the way educational films 
have Imen used m recent years. (Fritz) The television receiver is fast 
hecmmg merely a film projector rather than a source of vital and fresh 

rco«*’«-n (Hansen) In view of the difficulties of financing 

(costs shll are high), the technical difficulties of using and maintaining 
ffie machines, and the elaborate planning that must go into paving the way 
for television m teaching, the use of television will be worth the effort only 

“enricCen*” ®«”siderahly more than low-level occasional 

The advocates of educational television acknowledge the pertinence 

u unfnswer^le. Co“ 

einmg teaching method, it is acknowledged that some kinds of subiect 

matter and some levels of instruction are less weU adapted to telS 

also thal so far. T eT 
phasis has been on the m«e recording of lectures and demo n.t,..»,Vn., 

beca^ this is easiest to do, whUe discussion and other techniques hk 

harder to manage. But more imagina-aon in the use of teleririoTan^ 

*^1 aTw 1 ’”®“®^^ (MitcheU) It is encouraging 

ffiat, as Harley pomte out, generaUy those who have used television Svf 
had their apprehensions dispelled. cicvision nave 

The opposition to television— because it does not provide feedback 
discussion, or partcipation-is based, according to Lierhenry o“ a 
fmlure to use television properly, and not on faults inherent ffi Serm^ 

J b "®’^ movement toward per- 

Tb humanization of teaching wiD be aided by tele^ffin 

er th^ harmed by it, and we shall return to this noint Inter Tn 
case, much of the criticism against use of television assumes that television 
^ provide the total teaching situation, whereas the present direction in 
television use is toward a combination of classroom and television teacher 
cooperatmg as a team. If television itself cannot provide TeTJt^r 
^change where that is essmitial, the saving, fre” ^e^quret: 

needer^aylOT) where they are 

The standardization and conformity feared by some pdiiP«t«« • 

(Faust, Woithmgton) Libraries of tapes and kinescopes make it poMiblo 
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for the individual instructor to choose what he wishes to use, and even to 
use only a part of the tape if that better fits his needs. (Mitchell) None 
of the respondents anticipates a national syndicate which wiU impose the 
same content uniformly throughout the nation. Regional associations of 
schools are being formed, but on a voluntary basis, and each school may 
choose to accept or reject from what is made available. With this kind of 
voluntary pooling of resources, conformity is avoided; the only restriction 
IS upon mediocrity, and “in the present state of the world, we cannot afford 
to tolerate mediocrity any longer.” (Harley) 

tt ^veral of the respondents are quite willing to accept the 

ennchment’ role of television. Educational television is seen by some 
as a teaching adjunct rather than as a substitute for good live teaching 
and a good wide reservoir of teaching materials can enrich the program’ 
wWe keeping the focus on live teaching.” (Witty) Even so, educational 
Revision IS not hkdy to be confined to occasional enrichment alone. 
tnnchmOTt is justification enough for the use of television in tcchin. 
but the drift is toward direct teaching, rather than just enrichment” (Cam- 
pion) with greater imagination and sophistication in its use developine 
With experience. ^ ° 



Quite apart from the defenses against specific objections that have 
been cited ^ove, there seems to be quite general consensus on certain 
incontrovertible strengths of educational television. First, television, by 
sharing the good teacher, makes it possible to have a good teacher in every 
subject m every school. The good teachers wiU be shared on a nation-wide 
basis~but not simultaneously; flexibility and local choice can be main- 
tamed through the use of television tape. (Pollock) 

Second, one of television’s greatest contributions is its distribution 
factor: it can be used in schools and areas where facilities and skills are 
not available. (Campion) Thus underprivileged schools can take advan- 
tage of laboratory equipment, demonstrations, and teaching skiUs— in such 
subjecte as foreign languages, sciences, and art, for example—which they 
coul^ t possibly have on their own. (Faust) Nor is it only the so-called 
undeiqm^leged schools” which can benefit from the facilities and skilb 
provided by educational television; good teaching personnel are in short 
supply throughout education, and even the best schools can use ETV to 
some extent to make up for this shortage. (Witty) 

Third, educational television is definitely superior in providing close-up 
views which the live demonstration cannot supply. Similarly, it provides 
mtimacy of communication with the teacher as weU; where more than 60 
to 70 students ^ involved, television is actuaUy more intimate and per- 
sonal than the live classroom situation. (Faust, Pollock) ^ 

Fourth, television has been a spur to the re-evaluation of our aims and 
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commitments; (Fritz) and has been remarkable as a catalyst in bringing 
groups together across county and other traditional lines that used to 
separate them. ETV has triggered more cooperation than has any other 
educational device. (Harley) Thus it seems to have a particular power 
to stimulate and motivate in the direction of improvement in education 
which marks it as imique among the many innovations that have at one 
time or another been introduced into the educational scene. 

Fifth, educational television can free the teacher for more individual 
work with students by releasing him or her from a number of current re- 
sponsibilities. (Worthington) As Keppel puts it, educational television 
may finally provide the device that spares the teacher the necessity of 
“taking the kids* boots off.** Thus freed from time-consuming but non- 
productive activities, the teacher can move in the direction of more per- 
sonalized and humanized teaching, as Meierhenry suggests. Certainly the 
role of educational television*s relation to independent study should be 
explored, (Faust) for television may be especially beneficial in the teach- 
ing of exception^ students of all kinds: the slow learner, the very bright, 
those with highly specialized interests. (Witty) 

It shculd be noted that among the special benefits claimed for ETV 
by the respondents in this study, the claim is seldom made that it will save 
money. While it is true that television introduces some efficiencies, and 
may thus be said in a way to be an economy measure, all were agreed that, 
as McBride put it, “Money saving is not the real justification. The cri- 
terion should be the improvement of education. The use of large classes, 
for example, is of value, not because it saves money but because large-class 
instruction by television makes it possil:>]3 for the classroom teacher to 
concentrate on small classes and personalized attention to the students. 
The result is not the elimination of teachers, hut their redeployment.** 

Whether it is the basic justification for television teaching or not,"toere 
are economies possible. The Chicago experience with TV College has 
shown that the full cost of TV operation compared with the cost of resident 
instruction reveals a break-even point somewhere around 675-680 full- 
time student equivalents. “Every full-time equivalent thereafter is served 
for % to H of the cost of a full-time equivalent on the campus. Thus we 
are able to say that a doubling of TV college enrollments over the next ten 
years in Chicago would probably represent not more than a 12 percent to 
a 25 percent additional outlay. This I believe is a very high leverage.** 
(Taylor) * 

For most initial experiments with ETV, however, schools may find that 
they will have to spend more rather than less. But since the money is spent 
in order to do a better job, they get more for their money, which is one 
way of saying that it is cheaper. (Michael, Taylor) 
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A specific example was supplied by Worthington. Air-bome television, 
if it is to be put on a permanent basis, would require about $2 million per 
year for a minimum program} $5 million for a medium program} $10 
million for a very good one. Thus, to provide the best teacher, the greatest 
variety of content, etc., to a million students in a six-state region, the cost 
would come to about $5 per year per student} less for a larger audience. 
This is not too much to pay for what you get. But there will be no reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers employed} the saving is in the use of the 
teachers* time and abilities. And to get the same coverage at the same 
quality level through land-based ETV would cost about three times as 
much to establish and slightly more than the air-bome system to naaintain. 
Thus it is that one can claim savings even though more money is spent} 
the real contribution is in making things possible that could not otherwise 
be supported at all. 

Because of this emphasis upon the improvement of teaching, the advo- 
cates of ETV feel that it is much more than a stopgap device, despite the 
present use of it in many instances to deal with current crises in particular 
localities. If television is used to promote the trend toward differentiated, 
individual instruction} if it enhances the quality of instruction and makw 
good teaching more widely available — ^then educational television will 
have a lasting benefit for education and a permanent role to play in edu- 
cation of the future. Therc.is the danger, however, that “for the short mn, 
the mass characteristics of television may divert attention from the more 
generic problems of education’* (Fritz) and the best development of ETV 
will be sidetracked. The full development of educational television’s po- 
tential depends upon the conviction of administrators that ETV re^y 
meets their needs. ( Bronson ) 

At this point, it may be well to explore some of the best present and 
potential uses of television in different areas of education. This survey 
was designed to cover, not only formal education through the schoolroom, 
but education in all of its aspelrts} and the respondents — usually reflecting 
their own experience and special competence — spoke of the educational 
use of television in many different contexts. 

In elementary and secondary schools . — Organized instructional pro- 
grams have already proved very successful in many instances, particularly 
in those subject areas where there is a serious shortage of teaching per- 
sonnel (languages, for example) . On the other hand, informal, free-choice, 
out-of-school programming in ^e evenings has not proved successful with 
children. (Oberholtzer) If this is to be a part of education by television 
in the future, it will ^ve to discover some other approach than that 
presently employed. 
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More and more, classroom teachers are beginning to recognize that 
confined teaching (the small class; the single teacher for all subject mat- 
ters) is going to be eliminated, (Bronson) but at the secondary level it is 
very likely that a great variety of different groupings will be tried: small 
classes, large-class presentations, individual use of television (especially 
in laboratory situati'us), etc. In other words, educational television will 
introduce college-type techniques at the secondary school level. (Cam- 
pion) Single-unit schools like Evanston Township High School have found 
that the most promising potential of television lies in a library of tapes 
and kinescopes which can be used and re-used, like library books, by in- 
dividual instructors for their own individual purposes. (Mitchell) Multi- 
unit systems and voluntary regional associations will probably move in 
the direction of tapes also; not necessarily original lessons, but tapes of 
broadcasts from open-circuit systems. With such a library of tapes, the 
problem of the “bell schedule” can be resolved, and the regional coopera- 
tion will make possible a much greater wealth of resources for classroom 
use. (McBride) 

There is reason to believe, also, that the use of educational television 
can speed up education; in Hagerstown it has been demonstrated that col- 
lege mathematics can be introduced at the high school level. (Worthing- 
ton) The difficulty is that at the moment teachers do not seem to know 
what to do with the gain; when a class gets ahead of its schedule, the 
present tendency is to stop to review and otherwise fill up the time until 
the rormal schedule is reached for the next step in the content. Educa- 
tional television might introduce greater flexibility and more imagination 
into scheduling to take advantage of these gains. 

Other possibilities, if school systems have their own equipment, will 
be the use of television in such areas as group guidance, instruction in 
library use, physical education, driver training, and other such subject 
matters where extremely large group presentations are feasible (and are 
probably employed, in any case) , and where detailed and close-up demon- 
strations can be made more effectively than in a large classroom with a live 
presentation. (Michael) Distribution of films to individual classrooms 
via CCTV is an important use. (Mitchell) There are likely also to be 
many noninstructional uses of closed-circuit television in the schools* 
sumdtaneous availability of a student’s record for all teachers involved in 
a telephone conference; information for students during registration im- 
mediately apparent on the television screen, etc. (Mitchell) This is one 
way that Dr. Keppel’s concern with “taking the Idds* boots off” can be 
met by television. 

With all these several possibilities for the improvement of teaching in 
the schools, “any new school going up today should have studio and equip- 
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ment for closed-circuit origination, as well as for outside pickup. Closed 
circuit is an excellent tool for magnification, and the system should be so 
established as to make possible the origination of a telecast from any 
classroom, the library, the principal’s office. ... In the future such 
closed-circuit systems could tie in more than one school, although this is 
not a likely development in the next few years.” (Campion) 

In colleges and universities. —So far, coUeges and universities have 
demonstrated less imagination than have the schools in the use of educa- 
tional television. (Faust) At present, television merely distributes the 
regular lectm-e or laboratory demonstration to a larger number. While 
this js iweful, it does not really raise the level of teaching. But much more 
sophisticated uses of television are possible (the multiple screen, for ex- 
amp e), and it may he that exposure to one’s peers on the television screen 
will motivate instructors to make a more professional presentation of their 
material. ( Campion ) 

The most institutionally revolutionary aspect of television use is the 
extension of the campus. (Gardner) “The compelling needs of the world 
today are such that universities will have to take greater responsibility 
to inform the whole citizenry and expand their services beyond their 
campuses. TOs is supplementary and specialized, however, rather than 
the presentation of material that can substitute for on-campus degree pro- 
grams.” (Harley) But this too is coming. European universities have 
long since supplied the model: independent study at the student’s own 
pace; lectures by outstanding authorities; examination as the basis for 
award of the degree. If the content is of the same high quality, and if the 
same d^onstration of mastery of content is required through examina- 
tions, there is no reason why the TV degree should not be the equivalent 
in every way of the residence degree. (Taylor) Before this is widely 
accepted, however, there are hurdles to clear: the long, traditional resist- 
ance to nonresident substitutes for campus work; the fear of “populariza- 
tion”; the difficulty of convincing administrators that TV-lecturing is an 
academic activity comparable to publication and research when promo- 
tions^and pay rises are awarded. But Meierhenry believes that the “exten- 
sion” stigma is already beginning to lessen and that there will probably 
be increasing use of nonresident avenues to the college degree. 

Some of the resistance to large-scale credit instruction by television is 
prompted by the fear of some college and university administrators that 
such course work may well reduce the amount of resident tuition that will 
be available. Why should the student pay high tuition when he can get 
the same thing so much less expensively? Both Taylor and Erickson feel 
this fear is unfounded; the potential residence audience is likely actuaUy 
to be increased by this exposure to solid-course content on ETV. Erickson 
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points out particularly that television instruction often helps people over 
emotiond Mocks against residence coUege work; “it sensitizes people to 
college. Thus television is a vestibule to the classroom for many . . 

But IS there not the possibility that the use of educational television 
^ seen by many administrators as a confession of weakness? In order 

o achieve academic responsibility, will a school have to get rid of its edu- 
cauonal television courses as soon as possible? (Keppel) So long as tele- 

vision IS s^ as a deince to be used primarily to fiU up shortages; to pro- 
M A te^hem” to those schools whose faculties are not adequate 

o fte fun t^ching task; to make available laboratory and experimental 
facdihes *at many schools can’t afford, this confession-of-weaLess con- 
cept might well prevail. EquaUy important is the university’s or coUege’s 

u ““T‘ college— which prides itself on its smaU 

closes, its high^ahty faculty, the individual attention each student re- 
ceives— wiU resist the use of educational television. (PoUock) Thus the 
rate imd scope of acceptance wUl be different for different categories of 
^ooU, and the mban uimersities are more likely to use it than are the 
^aU preside schook. (Keppel) This could make a difference in the 
Mture use of at the coUege level; snob appeal might militate against it 

tional expenence. (Pollock) 

of teaching.— One of the major impacts of edu- 
cabonal television may be on teaching method. Teaching by television is 
iMerent from other teaching: it imposes a sharper disciplL upon method- 
It mcre^s the use of a variety of devices as Aching aids; it in“Su«; 
mnovations that can rfect all teaching, in the classroom as well as on the 
screen. (Meierhei^ ) Particularly valuable is the opportunity it provides 

Iva^brf ‘**'’*”8 « taped aL made 

avail^le for viewmg by the teacher himself. (Erickson) And it is at its 

best in the team-t^ching situation, where each teacher stimulates the 

observing the other, and is motivated to try to equal or 

tatiol I! nr-?!!® “x oSecAve pmsen- 

11^®^ Throng the use of a television teacher for some of 

the content, the dassroom teacher can learn along with the students, but 
without IMS of prestige in their eyes. Thus content and method both are 
upgraded by participation in televised team 

Such gen^ improvement in teaching, derived from the ex- 

penence ibelf, is a useful by-product, but it should not be the primary 
value sought. education for the students, not just valuable^^experi^ 

ence for the teacher, should be the ^al. (Campion) But educational tele- 
vision IS also an excellent device in formal teacher training itself. It is 
especiaUy valuable m providing opportunities for the observation of class- 
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rooms and teaching method in practice, and there is every probability that 
there will be increasing intra-school, intra-building, closed-circuit use of 
tois technique. (Fritz) Television could show how diflFerent groups learn 
diffCTently, thus actively guarding against conformity and stereotyping in 
teaching method. (Witty) Research on teaching method can be enriched, 
particularly since television makes possible the preservation on tape of 
different kinds of teaching method, or of identical methods employed for 
different kinds of classes and content. (Oberholtzer) And the ability of 
television to reach large groups with detailed content makes it a promising 
device for use in teacher-training workshops— particularly on the subject 
of teaching by television itself. One such workshop is already being 
planned for air-home transmission. (Worthington ) 

One real reservation should be voiced, however, about the improvement 
in teaching method which is supposed to accrue, almost automatically, 
when the classroom teacher observes the “master teacher” on television. 

true, is assisted in covering core content by 
the TV teacher, and some new teaching methods may be suggested by the 
teleWsion presentation. But this does not do a lot to make her a better 
ongmd teacher; there is a point of diminishing return in watching some- 
one else teach. (Campion) Equally important is the fact that the tele- 
vision teacher often pitches his presentation above the level of the class- 
room teacher’s competence, showing the latter at a disadvantage and ex- 
posing him or her to student questions that he cannot answer. This kind 
of embarrassment doesn’t necessarily motivate improvement; rather it 
increases tensions and the fear of threat to the classroom teacher’s au- 
thority. Resistance rather than learning may derive from this experience; 
the dynamics of the individual situation are not taken into account in the 
more optimistic predictions. (Fritz) 

Thus one of the most important needs of the immediate future is a 
clearer definition of the respective roles of the classroom and television 

teacher. (Campion) For one thing, it should be understood that the tele- 
vision teacher is the expert on planned preparation for short-period pres- 
entation; the classroom teacher is the expert on utilization— how best to 
u^ this concentrated material in discussion periods. These are different 
kinds of competences; hopefully they should not cause rivalries and con- 
flicts. (Worthington) But there are many other important questions to 
be resolved as well. What is the purpose of television in the classroom— 
to give the classroom teacher a chance to work with individuals? to give 
a better presentation of content than is possible by the classroom teacher? 
to provide a release period for the classroom teacher to plan and prepare 
her own work? to make it possible for the classroom teacher to present 
only once to a much larger group the content which she now repeats in 
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more than one class? The goals will differ for different subject matters 
and for different levels. (Campion) Keppel suggests that Ae next ten 
years may be needed adequately to define this distinction of roles. 

In adult education . — ^As suggested in the discussion of college and 
university use of television, out-of-school programming is an increasingly 
important aspect of education in the United States. Even now, where the 
option is offered for taking educational television courses with or without 
college credit, there is a steady ratio of about 90 percent who take them 
without credit as compared with 10 percent who seek the credit. This does 
not count the purely “bonus” audience of casual viewers who form a sig- 
nificant part of any television audience. Informal education is the aspect 
that is usually thought of when “adult education” is mentioned in connec- 
tion with educational television. 

“There are terribly exciting possibilities for educating everyone every- 
where through the medium of open-circuit television.” (Gardner) Par- 
ticularly promising are the prospects for meeting the problems of those 
who are functional illiterates or only slightly better than that. (Witty) 
But since an informed electorate requires continuing education after 
formal schooling is completed, the literate audience is also a target for 
such programming — especially those who, for one reason or another, have 
not been able to pursue all of the formal schooling they might have wished 
to have. For many adults, the problem of travel time is decisive in de- 
termining whether additional schooling can be taken, and television 
reduces the travel-time barrier. (Meierhenry) 

There are other possibilities. Vocational training (in such subjects as 
bookkeeping, accounting, shorthand, business law, etc.) is particularly 
well adapted to television instruction. In-service training, especially in 
business and for mass re-training for automation, and on both open- and 
closed-circuit television, is a potential field for further development. In- 
formal discussion groups on civic and social issues can very readily be 
organized around television programs. Co-operation with specific associ- 
ations concerned about special problems of public interest — ^lip reading, 
care of the eyes, etc. — ^has great possibilities. (Oberholtzer) And going 
beyond the boundaries of our own country, television-— and especially air- 
borne television — can make a real contribution to adult education in 
underdeveloped countries by by -passing one of the major hurdles, the 
necessity to teach reading first before any other kind of education can be 
begim. (Worthington) In the long run, then, educational television, like 
the printing press and other great revolutionary developments in commu- 
nication, will spread knowledge outside the realm of formal education. 
(PoUock) 

In parent education . — Strictly speaking, parent education is one aspect 
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of adult education, but it is distinctive enough to deserve special attention 
in this report. An important field for development of educational television 
for parents is in those areas where children’s habits are really established 
by parent imposition rather than by the schools — health, education, dental 
hygiene, and the like. Thus open-circuit telecasting will probably show 
increasing emphasis on child rearing and other content touching upon the 
parent-child relation . ( F ritz ) 

As the educational level of parents rises, there is likely to be increased 
interest in the quality and content of children’s education, and this should 
be exploited. Open broadcast of actual classroom content is important 
in that it serves to educate parents as well as the students, permitting them 
to see what education is and what it does. (Worthington) “The involve- 
ment of parents may represent an important push in learning.” (Ober- 
holtzer) 

Preschool possibilities . — Some of the uses of television with parents 
suggest that there might well be guided instruction for parents to use with 
their children to prepare them for school and perhaps speed up the cover- 
age of classroom content. Certainly it is possible now to teach reading via 
television, so that first-graders coidd begin with a basic reading ability 
already established. (Taylor) Not all educators welcome this application 
of television, however; Keppel fears that “in the present state of the Ameri- 
can family, I am afraid that this would lead to chaos even worse than that 
which now exists in the early years of the schools,” and Campion believes 
less gloomily that the “basics” might better be held for the individual 
instruction of the live teacher. The real potential of preschool educational 
content on television lies in providing a background about people, places, 
and things which would equalize experience for all children. Thanks to 
television, there need not be so many “underprivileged” children whose 
limited experience and environment handicap them in their early years of 
formal schooling. 

Anyone who has been in the educational field for very long will recog- 
nize many of the brightest promises of television as essentially the same 
promises that were held out for educational radio and educational film. 
As a matter of fact, there are educators — ^William Carr is one — who see 
no particular advantage claimed for television, except for the showing of 
live news events at the moment they are occurring, which cannot as readily 
be had, and often better, through the use of educational film. Indeed, edu- 
cational fibn is sharper and clearer than television, can employ color, can 
range far more widely, and has the advantage of being available for pre- 
view and planned use. In many of the suggested uses of television, it is 
not at all the live telecast that is envisioned, but a taped or kinescoped 
record of it, which reduces the television screen to the status of a projector 
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for filmed content. The key question then is: what reason is there to 
believe that television will be any more successful than film or radio has 
been in revolutionizing and improving American education? Both film 
and radio were as enthusiastically hailed when they first appeared; both 
have been relegated to a very minor role as incidental ‘^enrichment” in 
those classrooms that use them at all. 

The proponents of television cite several advantages which television 
has oyci ulm for classroom use. For one thing, the room need not be dark- 
ened, thus permitting note taking and reducing the discipline problem. 
IT is less costly for comparable time coverage. The trend in teaching is 
to take the mechanics and the machine out of the classroom, and TV 
sharply reduces the amount of mechanical and machine manipulation. 
But more than that, television and film are two quite different media, with 
different effects and different effectiveness, and this is true even when tele- 
vision is used only as a system of distribution for tapes or kinescopes. 
(McBride) Somehow there is a greater immediacy about the television 
presentation; Campion suggests that this may be because in the film audio 
is secondary whereas it is primary in TV. Thus TV can more readily be 
used as a classroom lesson whereas film is primarily an illustration for the 
lesson rather than its central focus. Some of this difference in approach 
is historical: for one thing, it was the commercial film people who first 
went into educational film work, and they brought to it the techniques and 
the values of the commercial film. In television, on the other hand, it was 
Ae radio people who first came in, bringing with them their emphasis upon 
the audio aspect of the presentation. But even more important, educational 
television began early, as film did not, to look at the medium as a tool of 
education rather than as a mere adaptation of an entertainment device. 
In other words, one of the advantages that television has over the film is 
that its users and backers have learned from the errors of the past; the 
mistakes that created blocks against the use of the film are not being com- 
mitted with the new medium. 

ETV came at just the right time, when it is no longer pos- 
sible of desirable to maintain the status quo in many areas including edu- 
cation. (McBride) The introduction of ETV coincides with a period of 
emergency in education, represented by the wave of enrollments and the 
consequent teacher shortage, by international tension which has focused 
attention on weaknesses in our educational system, by a popular demand 
t^D “increase educational productivity,” (Taylor) and by a widespread 
hospitality to innovation in almost aU fields. This crisis situation works 
m favor of any dramatic innovation that seems to give promise of solving 
some of the problems — and television thus has an opportunity that film 
and radio didn’t have. It is possible that wider use of film, which really 
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bec^e available in good technical fonn by the middle 1930 ’s, was in- 
hibited by the fear in those Depression years that use of films might put 
some teachers out of work. (Keppel) Thus, ironically, television may 
stimulate more interest in the use of film for educational purposes than 
film was able to generate on its own, (Witty) for one of the characteristics 
of the crisis, and of the present trends in television use, is the willingness 
to use all kinds of devices and approaches, to combine all aspects of edu- 
cation that can be helpful in increasing the quality of education at all levels. 
The big contribution of educational television is that it “will break the 
lock step at the elementary and secondary levels.” (Taylor) 

The several possibilities for use of television which have here been 
suggested raise the question: which is better, more promising, more likely 
to be the more widely used-open- or closed-circuit television? The re- 
spondents seem agreed that both closed and open circuit will increase in 
the years ahead. Closed circuit will probably catch up and overtake broad- 
cast use of television because it is much less costly, and because it can be 
better tailored to the individual institution’s needs. (Harley) Closed 
circuit is excellent for special subjects, for a single high school in a com- 
munity, within described jurisdictions where close cooperation and plan- 
nmg exist between the classroom and the TV instructor. It is likely, in 
many school systems, to be the channel through which open-circuit tele- 
casts, recorded on tape, will be viewed by the students. 

Open circuit, on the other hand, is most promising for adult education 
uses, for larger school systems, and for reaching the rural residents, the 
home-bound, and the older person. Open circuit may be used to a limited 
extent in the classroom — especially for some occasional event of impor- 
tance (the inauguration, a major speech of national significance, etc.) — 
but not nearly so widely as in informal adult education. 

In view of the many uses of open-circuit television, could not much of 
the educational material be handled on commercial television — as indeed 
much of it now is? Could not the proportion of educational content be 
increased, and commercial channels be used to serve wherever open-circuit 
programming is to be used? The majority of the respondents, while ac- 
knowledging the excellent educational programs that have appeared on 
commercial television, the helpfulness of the networks in providing study 
materials, and the cooperation that many local stations have extended to 
educational programming, were nevertheless convinced that educational 
television will have to be over and above the normal programming of the 
commercial stations, and on stations of its own. “The job is too big to 
hitchhike on commercial facilities,” Harley says. “Education needs even 
more channels than are now available; it needs access to the ‘prime’ hours 
as well as to the commercially xmprofitable ones, and it needs primary 
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to educational content.” McBride makes a similar point: 

Ihe need is greater than commercial television can handle, especially 
where a conflict between commercial and quality considerations occurs, 
^ducational television stations will serve a function in broadcasting like 
that served by university presses in publishing.” This last point is par- 
ticularly pertinent, for much of commercial television’s “educational” 
content is embedded in a fonnat designed to serve other purposes first, 
and educational aims only incidentally. The discussion programs, for 
example, on which educators have appeared as guests to discuss matters 
ot some importance, have frequently failed to achieve a very high level of 
educahond content. “One of the drawbacks in commercial discussion 
programs is this, Aat the educator is forced to play someone else’s game 
on somebody else s field according to someone else’s rules.” (Gardner) 
Faust elaborates the point: “You have to pretend that the question asked 
by the master of ceremonies is important ...” 

More importantly, there is a danger that open-circuit telecasting of 
classroom content may put education up to popular referendum. Can 
courses in the social sciences, literature, biological sciences be as complete, 
as outspoken, as cntical before a general audience as they should be in 
the closed classroom? The privacy, the lack of outside supervision, the 
pnmacy of educational objectives which characterizes the classroom make 
It possible to pursue knowledge for its own sake, to experiment with teach- 
mg method, to make mistakes and benefit from them. This must not be 
lost. (Garner, Faust) As yet, there is no evidence that open-circuit tele- 
vision teaching has been inhibited by audience considerations; as a matter 
of fact, Sunnse Semester and the experiments in Wisconsin are outstand- 
mg examples of undiluted, university-level content on the open air which 
have met with audience approval. (PoUock) But the potential danger is 
there: could social science classes treat the United Nations without inter- 
ference m the Los Angeles area, or literature classes deal with the modem 
novel equally thoroughly in all sections of the country? 

But ETV has much to leam from commercial television in skill of pro- 
duction and technical competence, and, even more importantly, in the 

eva nation of ^pact and effect (MitcheU) In any case, ETV should not 
he the only kind of telecasting there is; commercial has its own values. 

s mmt always be recognized, much that appears on commercial television 
IS ^ful for educational purposes. Attempts to guide student viewing of 
particdar commercial programs to serve the ends of the classroom have 
been hampered without study aids, outlines, and guides, but commercial 
television has been pretty good in cooperating and supplying materials 
and Aere is every likelihood that this will continue and increase. (Mitchell/ 

Does that mean, then, that the impact of educational television will 
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influence commercial television to improve its content? It is a hope of the 
educators, but a far from sanguine one. It is possible that ETV will eventu- 
ally create an appetite for better programming, especially as increasing 
longevity, more education, and early retirement create a larger audience 
for serious content. But this is not a matter for the next ten years; Taylor 
suggests that 40 to 50 years is a more probable figure. These comments 
were made before Newton N. Minow’s speech to the National Association 
of Broadcasters. Whether his forthright declaration may actually make a 
practical difference in the long run is a point on which t^e critics of com- 
mercial television are not yet in agreement. 

There are some ten-year predictions, however, that the respondents 
were willing to risk. By 1971, and barring quite imforeseen and unfore- 
seeable developments, the situation will probably look like this: 

Not every school, rural and urban, will have television by 1971, but 
probably every major school, college and university will have at least one 
clostd-circuit system, and there will not be many school children who will 
not have had some television in their educational experience. (Erickson, 
McBride, Meierhenry, Taylor, Worthington) 

In general, a wider use of television in teaching can be expected, al- 
though there will be some subjects and some levels that will use it more 
than others. Demonstration, laboratory and observation kinds of uses will 
probably be the most widespread. (Campion, Fritz, Oberholtzer) 

Although this increase in use can be expected, educational television 
will probably reach a plateau very soon. Other technological developments 
(teaching machines, for example) will appear to challenge it, and in the 
competition among devices and methods the proper place of each will be 
more clearly defined, with no one of them seen as the universal panacea 
for education’s many problems. (Campion, Harley) 

One certain development will be the use of ETV to provide teaching 
and demonstration in specialized subject fields (the sciences, for example) 
where teacher! or equipment are in short supply. (Campion, Oberholtzer) 
While there may be some instances of “total teaching” by television, 
particularly in the more routinized subject matters, the major use of tele- 
vision for more conceptualized content will be supplementary. This will 
not be only “enrichment” In its narrower sense; there will likely be some 
large-group instruction as well. But television will be seen as an instruc- 
tional tool, not as a replacement for good teaching. (Fritz, Michael. 
McBride) 

Some adaptation of the Stoddard Plan will be typical; part of the day 
utilized in the large television class, and the rest in smaller-than-usual 
groups for discussion and socialization. The exact proportion in television 
and non-television classes is not yet determined, and certainly it will differ 
for different kinds of subject matter and at different levels. But the future 
will probably see something like 20 minutes out of the hour given to tele- 
vision at the elementary and secondary levels, and 30 minutes at the college 
level, (Meierhenry, Worthington) 

One very probable development is the use of closed-circuit television 
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to distribute taped programs, derived from open circuit. In this area, “a 
revolution ia afoot,” (Erickson) 

The greatest changes will be apparent in teaching method. ETV will 
spearhead the movement toward the better use of instruction materials of 
all kinds, with the emphasis, not on the gadget, but on communication. 
There will be a tendency for the discussion groups to be even smaller than 
the present classroom, with ability groupings to facilitate the discussion. 
The emphasis on ability groupings will Idad to greater attention to the most 
able students, with greater reliance upon independent study and the de» 
velopment of responsibility for learning in the learner himself. The class- 
room teacher will not be replaced, generally speaking, except for certain 
highly specialized content where a specialist is required to present the core 
content; the emphasis will be on team teaching, with the consequent in- 
fluence upon teaching method which the shared “master teacher” can in- 
troduce. (Bieonson, Michael, Oberholtzer, Worthington) 

There will be an increasing recognition of superior teaching ability, 
and differential in salaries in school systems will begin to be based upon 
this kind of talents. At the college level, teaching ability will begin to be 
considered, along with publication and research, as a basis for academic 
recognition. (Brcmson) 

Although in 1971 the normal road to the college degree is still likely 
to be residence instruction, it is not impossible that as much as 50 percent 
of the college degree program will be available for credit via television. 
The traditional insistence on classroom instruction will begin to crumble 
as the conviction grows that demonstrated mastery of the subject matter 
should be the criterion, no matter how the mastery is acquired. (Erickson, 
McBride, Taylor, Worthington) 

Air-bome television may already be obsolete by 1971, with ETV from, 
satellites accomplishing the kind of umbrella coverage air-borne is now 
pioneering (Taylor, Worthington) 

Technical developments will open many new possibilities which will 
be something more than just the adaptation of devices designed for other 
purposes. Such current developments as the approved use of translators 
for original transmission, or as pickups to beam the program to an even 
wider area, suggest some of the possibilities. (McBride, Worthington) 

The local grass roots will prevail, however, even in the use of air- 
borne. The local school, quite rightly, wants control over content and its 
use; anything coming from outside must be adapted and screened to be 
most effective. Pooling of resources at the local level, and state and 
regional networks, will provide the wealth of materials from which to 
choose, but national syndication (except for some in-service and general 
education at the adult level where there is agreement on certain standard 
content) is not a major probability in the classroom situation. (Erickson, 
Fritz, Michael, Pollock, Taylor) 

The developing pattern will be that of cooperation between the state 
system of higher education and the school system, with legislative support. 
Already state plans are being built into ETV legislation. (Bronson, Har- 
ley) 

The wide audience served by regional systems and air-bome television 
will represent a potential market for better and more carefully chosen text- 
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books and other materials supporting ETV. Thus television could well be 
an important factor in improving textbook publishing. (Erickson) 

School buildings will be much more flexible and adaptable, with port- 
able soundproof partitions and similar features designed with ETV in 
mind. (Bronson, Campion) 

By 1971, school administrators will have learned not to use a Rolls- 
Royce where a Rambler will do. Tape, produced at some central spot and 
“bicycled around,’’ or telecast widely via air-home, can be extremely in- 
expensive per user if the costs are^shared. Thus the production center may 
well be the solution to the present impossibly high line charges and the 
other time-staff-money problems that seem to be hurdles today. (Campion) 

One thing on which both opponents and proponents of educational 
tele^sion are agreed: the changes are going to come about much more 
rapidly in the future, if for no other reason than the increasing exchange 
of ideas through meetings, publications, and other channels of communi- 
cation within the profession. The traditional “fifty-year lag,” that pre- 
sumably occurs between the introduction of a new idea in education and 
its actual adoption by a majority of the schools, will be much reduced. 
Thus the ten-year predictions made here are not too unrealistic. But this 
speed-up could be harmful if ETV is rejected too quickly because of wide 
public exposure of the natural mistakes that occur during a period of ex- 
perimentation. This could frustrate the best development of the medium. 
(Carr, Fritz, Oberholtzer, Worthington) 

There are many problems to be solved before the optimistic view of 
1971 can become a reality. Some of these are technical: good reception 
on a large screen has not yet been attained; an inexpensive tape recorder 
has not yet been developed; snfificient usable channels to meet the growing 
need have not yet been created; machines need constant checking and 
rechecking; and there is not enough technically trained personnel to do 
the job. (Bronson, Michael, Mitchell, Oberholtzer, Pollock) Some of the 
problems are psychological: administrators find it difficult to dissociate 
themselves from immediate budgetary limitations to plan ahead sensibly 
on a long-term basis; many vested interests (county agents, for instance, 
as well as classroom teachers who have developed their own teaching 
methods) feel threatened and oppose the changes that educational tele- 
vision would bring; administrators don’t want to give up their adminis- 
trative controls despite their glowing verbal support of cooperation; col- 
leges are reluctant to admit that they do not have teachers who are com- 
petent to handle the subject matter.' (Bronson, Meierhenry, Mitchell, 
Michael) And there is the interesting and knotty question of residual 
rights: Is the teacher entitled to royalties when his telecasts are re-used, 
or used by other schools? What are the relative rights of the teacher and 
the sponsoring agency in recorded materials? Do the entertainer’s replay 
rights carry over into educational television, especially where commercial 
television is used? Will commercial film makers, television stations, and 
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Others who could supply the variety of materials needed for enriched pro- 
gramming demand royalties so prohibitive as to tie the hands of the educa- 
tional telecasters? This kind of jurisdictional questions could upset many 
of the best-laid plans for ETV. 

The problems define the needs. The engineers can probably keep up 
with most of the technical requirements — ^multiplexing, microwave, tape 
recording, low-power translators and transmitters, etc. — so long as the 
need is made manifest. (Harley, Taylor) More and more regular support, 
both public and private, is essential if the potential of ETV is to be realized; 
this need should be recognized by foundations, government, and other 
sources so that creative people will not have to continue to spend their 
time on money raising and budgetary problems. (Fritz, Witty) The key 
decision rests with the Federal Communications Commission, which is 
obviously becoming aware of the requirements and seems favorable to a 
more liberal allocation of channels for educational use. So long as ETV 
is held to ultra-high-frequency channels its best contribution is being 
thwarted. (Campion, Erickson, McBride, Oberholtzer) And finally, re- 
search is needed on the very topic with which this report is concerned: 
where and how can educational television be best used to improve the 
learning process? (Mitchell) 

All of the arguments, pro and con, and all of the problems and proposed 
solutions, can probably be summed up succinctly as follows: Educational, 
television is an instrument of great potential value in improving the quality 
of education in all subject matters and at all levels — if it will be used 
creatively and imaginatively. Experimentation should be on a pluralistic 
basis; we should aim for a variety of subject matters and a variety of 
approaches rather than to decide in advance where and how it is likely 
to be best used. (Gardner) Local schools and educational stations should 
use the best from aU sources, but they should be encouraged to initiate 
their own programs and not be content just to be outlets. (Pollock) The 
proponents of ETV envision just such variety and originality; the oppo- 
nents of ETV condemn it because it has not thus far demonstrated such 
qualities. 

Above all, educational television should not be allowed merely to 
duplicate present educational methods, continuing on a larger scale all of 
the blunders of the present. (Worthington) A typical defense of ETV 
that it does the same things as traditional teaching with similar results is 
irrelevant; the concern should be with good television teaching, not with 
parallels and comparisons. The problem is one of taking proper sights on 
a rapidly moving target (Gardner) and of finding the right questions to 
ask. (Faust) If educational television meets this kind of challenge, it will 
be particularly attractive to the good young teachers who are concerned 
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with moving somewhere. Any new job description will catch on if it intro- 
duces excitement, interest, and a chance to exert influence to combat the 
flatness of life and the low ceiling for growth, typical particularly of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teaching. (Keppel) Television teaching 
could represent such a job description. 

The temper of the time is favorable; the need is great; the tools seem 
promising. Television, and the more imaginative use of all educational 
devices which it promotes, could improve our chances to realize the long- 
held dream of good, universal education. The next ten years will be de- 
cisive in establishing whether ETV really can fulfill its exciting potential. 



ETV, A MAJOR RESOURCE 
By Joe Hall 



Mr. Hall is Suptrinitndtnl of Schools in Miami, Florida, whtro oxtonsiva uso 
has boon madt of insiruclional tolovision. 



It IS THE PURPOSE of this paper to review from the stand- 
point of a school superintendent the development and future possibilities 
of educational television, both in the school and in the community. 

A group of public-spirited citizens of the Greater Miami area began to 
work in 1951 to develop community interest in the establishment of an 
educational television station. Their hard work and persistence was re- 
warded in 1954 when the Board of Public Instruction of Dade County was 
granted a Channel 2 permit by the Federal Communications Commission. 
WTHS-TV signed on the air on August 12, 1955, as Florida’s first ETV 
station. For two years the station programmed for five or six hours during 
the evenings with educational films, a selected list of live local programs, 
and a rather limited signal of 9,000 watts. Even within these limitations 
the channel quickly validated itself as a community service and Dade 
County school personnel began to wonder more and more if— -and how — 
this device might be put to work to help with the problem cf improving 
the learning of boys and girls. 

The Dade County School System had experienced a phenomenal growth 
in school population from a school system of 88,000 in the 1952—53 school 
year to 136,000 in the 1957-58 school year for an increase of 54 percent 
during the five-year period. Increases such as this were not unconunon 
throughout the State of Florida and adequate funds were not available to 
meet the need for classrooms. The 1957 session of the legislature gave seri- 
ous consideration to requiring twelve-month operation of schools with a 
rotating vacation schedule whereby one-fourth of the pupils would be on 
vacation at any one time. 

In a report requested by the Dade County Board of Public Instruction 
the superintendent listed some advantages and disadvantages of various 
ways of dealing with the oversize school population. The twelve-month 
four-quarter school year plan was compared with double sessions or the 
use of an extended day having overlapping sessions in the noon hours. It 
was felt that this last plan supported by educational television seemed to 
offer the greatest promise. 

An additional reason for beginning instructional television was the 
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national shortage of trained instructional personnel caused by the large 
annual growth in school population and the relatively small numbers of 
college students choosing teaching as a profession. The employment of 
some thousand well-prepared teachers each year in the local school system 
presented increasing difficulties. Tied closely with this was the obvious 
need for sharing or spreading the influence of outstanding teachers lo large 
numbers of boys and girls and other teachers. 

This situation created a need favorable to the exploration of educa- 
tional television. However, the real impetus behind the decision to utilize 
television was a sincere desire on the part of the school people to explore 
this medium as a way of improving the learning of boys and girls. 

In Dade County during the first year of the television project ( 1957— 
58) there were nine participating schools: three elementary schools, three 
junior high schools, and three senior high schools. Seven thousand stu- 
dents were involved. The results of this first year revealed a slight advan- 
tage for the experimental as compared to the control groups. The findings 
were generally non-significant, but the comparisons of academic jjrowth 
showed greater than normal gains. 

Since the achievement of the classes during the first year showed prom- 
ise that television could increase the learning of boys and girls, and since 
the experiment was effecting substantial economies in classroom space, it 
was decided to increase the number of participating schools in the second 
year to a total of ten elementary schools, twelve junior high schools, and 
six senior high schools. Eighteen thousand five hundred students were in- 
volved. The testing of TV and non-TV students during this year again con- 
firmed that TV students in large classes were achieving as well or better 
than non-TV groups. 

During 1959-60, the third year of the television project, a total of 
twenty-eight schools and thirty thousand boys and girls was involved. They 
represented classes in fifteen elementary schools, ten junior high schools, 
and thirteen senior high schools. Test results have indicated that boys and 
girls have continued to learn well with the help of television and that many 
of the problems in classroom management have been solved. 

So it is that r'>w we are in the fourth year of our in-school television 
project. This y ^ar 50,000 boys and girls in our county include in their 
schedules one class taught with the help of television. 

Elementary schools involved in the project are so organized that one- 
half of the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades work in small classes for one- 
half of the day, while the other half is in the large classes. During the time 
that the pupils are in the small classes they participate in the regular work 
of the fund am ental skills — reading, writing, spelling, language, and arith- 
metic. These classes are smaller in number than the normal elementary 
class. This reduction in class size is made possible without increasing costs 
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by having the pupils in larger classes for the other part of the school day. 
While they are in large classes, they participate in the subjects of conver- 
sational Spanish, social studies, and science. It is here in the large group 
containing from 150 to 200 pupils that the children receive their daily 
telelesson in American history. They also receive a varied schedule of 
telelessons designed to inspire and stimulate direct teaching in Spanish, 
science, and literature ( 1 ) . 

This year 45 additional elementary schools nre participating in the 
fifth and sixth grade Spanish, science, and literature television lessons on 
a different plan from that of the regular elementary TV project schools. 
The elementary children on the modified plan attend the telelesson in a 
central viewing area with their teachers. They then return to their regular 
classrooms for follow-up or related activities. Whereas most of our tele- 
courses are offered as daily major resources and provide direction for the 
content, the elementary offerings in Spanish, literature, science, and speech 
improvement might be considered supplementary or enriching in nature 
for the schools on this limited program. 

The junior high schools utilize television as a resource in teaching 
seventh grade science, eighth grade United States history, ninth grade 
civics, and ninth grade science. The size of the classes varies from 300 
to 600 students in each receiving room. 

The participating senior high schools utilize television as a resource in 
teaching tenth grade English, tenth grade biology, eleventh grade English, 
and eleventh grade American history. The average size class in the senior 
high schools is 320, although some are considerably larger. 

The plan of operation in the junior and senior high schools calls for a 
team of teachers assisted by a teacher aide. For instance, this team of 
teachers at the junior high level often consists of a seventh grade science 
teacher and an eighth grade history teacher. They share the services of 
one teacher aide. The science teacher is in charge of the television science 
class. That is, he is responsible for the children during the telelesson and 
for preparing and directing the classroom portion of the lesson. During 
the science telelesson the history teacher assists the science teacher. Dur- 
ing the history class the history teacher is in charge and the science teacher 
is in the role of an assistant. The teacher aide’s functions are to take attend- 
ance, set up the equipment and release the teachers from the nonprofes- 
sional tasks in order to permit them to devote their full time to teaching. 
The television classroom teachers, in addition to being responsible for 
teaching one large class and assisting in another, are required to teach 
one regular size class. Thus, the teachers under this plan are occupied in 
the classroom three periods a day. The other three periods are allotted to 
the additional planning, grading, and counseling entailed in teaching the 
large groups. 
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All of the televised lessons are five dnys a week (except for examina* 
tion days) and of 27 minutes duration with a comparable amount of time 
for the classroom portion of the lesson. 

Our driver-training course is somewhat different and so interwoven 
with the ETV program that it deserves special treatment here. The stand- 
ard driver-training cour^ requires six hours of behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion and 30 hours of classroom instruction. We believe that we have de- 
veloped a plan which will enable us to provide such instruction in an 
economical manner. Our plan works as follows: during the homeroom 
period of 15 minutes for three days each week for a semester of 18 weeks, 
direct teaching is provided to all tenth grade pupils in a given school. In 
many cases this number will exceed a thousand in a particular school. This 
provides for 12 of the 30 hours of classroom instruction. For the other 18 
hours of classroom instruction, pupils are drawn from their physical edu- 
cation classes and given classroom instruction in smaller groups. 

For the behind-the-wheel, six-hour requirement, 10 to 15 care are uti- 
lized with two pupils in each car. The area for training is set up in the 
general nature of an obstacle course on which there is no street traffic. 
The automobiles are provided with equipment which restricts their speed. 
The instructor is provided a loudspeaker and gives directions to the cars 
from a central location not in a car. The pupils in a period have a full 
haff hour behind the wheel. For the 12 periods necessary for this six hours 
of instruction, the pupils are drawn from physical education classes. 

Television supports the extended school day in a number of junior and 
senior high schools. In these schools one-third of the students and teachers 
begin classes at 7:30 a.m. and complete their six periods at 2:15 p.m. 
Another group begins at 8:30 and completes its school day at 3:15. The 
final one-third of the student body arrives at 9:30 and finishes at 4:15. 
This means that the total population is in the building for the four periods 
between 9:30 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. It is here that the large TV classes, con- 
ducted in the auditorium, relieve much of the load on school facilities. 

No student at the secondary level receives more than one-half hour of 
television instruction per day, unless he is in the tenth grade and is assigned 
to the driver-education instruction for three homeroom periods each week. 

Our schools are now planning their third daytime instructional pro- 
gram for summer. Eight different areas will be taught over television with 
an approach which combines both remedial and the broadening aspects. 
Pupils have found that participation in the summer telecourses is a good 
way to strengthen themselves in the areas in which they have had difficulty 
during the regular school year and to acquire additional knowledge in areas 
in which they have not had the opportunity to study. 

With the beginning of the public Junior College in Dade County in 
September 1960 there was demand for time for courses of junior-college 
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level. The only time available on Channel 2 was from 3:00 to 5:00 in the 
afternoon. This time is being utilized by die Junior College but is regarded 
as less satisfactory than would be hours earlier during the day. Efforts are 
now being iriadfi to obtain a second channel in order that these needs may 

be met. 

With the facilities available in the school there are many other types 
of activities involving all or a part of the 7 ,000 and more mstructional per* 
sonnel in the school system. In-service training programs of great variety 
are conducted in specialized areas; faculty meetings of the air involving 
all personnel are provided. Similarly, general information ^out the vari- 
ous programs in the schools is presented to the general public on this open 
circuit high-frequency station. 

Station WTHS-TV is a nonprofit, VHF, school-owned and operated, 
open-circuit educational television station functioning under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dade County Board of Public Instruction. The many telecasts 
which constitute the heavy back-to-school schedule of live telelessons are 
originating from two studios. The power of the station signal has been 
increased from 9,000 watts to 100,000 watts. 

Most of the schools use auditoriums or cafeterias as television class- 
rooms. These large areas are equipped with television sets at the ratio of 
one set for each 50 students. In the elementary schools which use cafe- 
terias for the large television classrooms, care is exercised to schedule the 
instructional periods early in the morning and late in the afternoon to 
avoid any conflict with the serving of lunch. For the best acoustical effects 
in these large rooms, it is important to beam the sound directly to Ae view- 
ers. This is done by detaching the television speakers and remounting them 
in a frontal position aimed straight ahead and slightly downward. 

The TV sets are 21-inch table models of a standard make mounted so 
that the center of the screen is 5^8^^ from the floor, approximately the 
height of an average teacher. The sets are tilted on the mounts so that the 
face of the screen is perpendicular to the line of vision of the students. 
Where possible, the sets are mounted in such a manner that they do not 
have to be moved about the room. In some schools permanent shelves are 
built for the stationary sets along the wall. For the sets located in the front 
of th(5 room and in the seating area, special mobile stands are constructed 
complete with roller casters and shelf space for storing materials. For 
better classroom control, all television sets in a given room are attached 
to a common switch permitting them to be turned on or off «Wultaneously. 
Each large classroom is equipped with an overhead projector. The class- 
room teachers use lapel microphones with 50-foot cords to pemut freedom 
of movement. In addition to the standard telecasting equipment uwd by 
the station, a warning clock is shown preceding each telelesson. This per- 
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mils the teachers in the classrooms to time accurately for the reception of 
the telecasts. 

Maintenance and repair of television sets and the antenna systems are 
provided by the maintenance department of the Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction. The service is pro ’ipt and efl&cient. Minor surface 
adjustments of the sets are made by the classroom teachers. 

By employing television in the teaching of large classes certain econo- 
mies have been effected. This current year we have utilized the savings in 
teaching personnel to pay the full operating cost of the television station 
and to provide educational services in the form of specialized personnel 
such as remedial reading teachers, counselors, and additional librarians. 
To provide for the number of pupils that we now have in our buildings in 
the established pattern for education without the large television classes, 
which are employed in a limited number of our schools, would require an 
immediate capital outlay of at least four million dollars. If our present 
rate of growth continues, we believe as we involve other schools that the 
amount of capital saving in schooUiouse construction will be increased far 
beyond this point. 

If American education is to develop within our boys and girls skills, 
knowledge and attitudes which will perpetuate our society and strengthen 
the material and moral fibre of the nation, then we must pursue excellence, 
keeping in min d these goals. It would seem logical that one way excellence 
could be achieved would be to improve the effectiveness of the already 
proven effective medium of television as an educational resource. We 
hope to approach this task in the future by working on at least foivr major 
components: (1) physical facilities for transmission and utilization, (2) 
materials for greater program impact, (3) curriculum planning for wider 
acceptance and greater goal achieving efficiency, and (4) personnel and 
talent identification and training both in the studio and utilization areas. 

As school people we are interested primarily in television’s utilization 
to improve educational processes and their final product. However, we 
realize that only through technology was it made possible for us to bring 
the whole spectrum of audio-visual devices to bear on education through 
this medium. Therefore, it might be well to consider the future and the 
miracles which are already being wrought for our use. Educational tele- 
vision within the foreseeable future will offer color with all the implications 
that it has for teaching. Bulky receivers will likely become a thing of the 
past. Large screen, thin receivers mounted on floating aluminum railing 
will permit the teacher to position the television receivers easily and quickly 
in any part of a room or auditorium. It will be possible to let studio teach- 
ers know immediately the broad reactions of students to the salient ques- 
tions, issues or proposals being presented. Desk buttons can reflect at least 
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Studio teachers the nation over, whether they are recording for tape 
networks or douig live telelessons, are handicapped by a lack of visuals to 
do the job with the precision and impact that is being demanded of them. 
A studio teacher of U.S. history may spend hours previewing five or six 
30-minute films of different vintage, searching for a two-minute segment 
which will vividly illustrate a point in what she hopes will be an unfor- 
gettable manner. At last she discovers what she thinks will do only to find 
that it may not be cleared for television because of copyright problems. 
If it is cleared, this film which was made for a large screen, when reduced 
to the 21-inch classroom (receiver) screen will leave much to be desired. 
A teacher with inadequate art help may labor for hours over a three-dimen- 
sional visual to be used fleetingly one time during the year. A studio sci- 
ence teacher may be able to dominate one end of the studio for an after- 
noon to set up a science experiment which may or may not go off well. 

Should we not mount an effort to obtain adequate visuals for studio 
teachers with the same enthusiasm that we now work to obtain adequate 
textbooks and equipment for the classrooms? Many of those concerned 
vdth the problem are proposing that private and public educational agen- 
cies join to produce professionally short film clips of not more than two 
or three minutes duration which illustrate to near perfection the crucial 
areas in history, science, language, and arts. It has been said that a hun- 
dred of these clips could be well directed just to the electricity units of 
junior high science. Hundreds of others should be made for crucial deci- 
sions in American history. National experts should be video-taped talking 
succinctly and directly to specified points in which they are authorities 
These clips should be made available for rapid distribution on demand 
from any part of the country. They should be made for television and 
c eared from their inception. Here we are not talking about a piecemeal 
or amateur job that might be done by an over-busy studio but a dedicated 
effort of national proportions to provide materials of such quality that any 
Studio teacher of ability could put together a lesson which would draw from 
her worst critics the remark that, “this lesson really exploited the medium.” 

Short film or video-tape clips of top quality seem to offer the greatest 
potential as highly portable visuals. The television potential is far too dra- 
matic-even too expensive— to put teachers before the cameras without 
adequate tools of the trade to offer maximum impact. Technology will 
likoly continue to provide improvements for the studio such as technama- 
tion and visamatic devices. Rear screen and remote pickup for mobile 
units will likely become standard equipment. The controlling factor for 
gauging what is effective in the studio will continue to be the measurement 
of how effective it is in the classroom in terms of pupil achievement. 

School superintendents and administrators now recognize that innova- 
tions in education are never widely accepted unless the curriculum plan- 
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mng for the content and implementation is carried out on a wide coopera- 
tive base among all the instructional personnel involved. Planning is the 
key word here. The joint planning among school people for educational 
television has already done much to improve the curriculum in many school 
systems. The future will likely see this planning intensified and broadened 
even further. Subject-area supervisors, receiving teachers and school ad- 
ministrators all must have a voice in deciding what is to be taught and— to 
a degree how it is to be taught. These decisions help set the stage for 
later evaluation and improvement as the work moves along. As the ex- 
change of video tapes among the various school systems of the nation 
assumes substantial proportions, curriculum planning for television will 
also become a wider cooperative sphere. Here we find ourselves in hearty 
a^eement with Wiles, when he says that co-planners make co-advocates 

^o will be the future studio teachers? Many of the same ones who are 
teaching on-camera today, because most of them are doing a good job. 
However, as the influence of the studio teacher grows it is likely that the 
search for talent will increase. Why shouldn’t a modem school personnel 
de^rtment make a short sound-on-film clip of every teacher in action? 
Although time consuming, it might be time well spent when searching for 
a reaUy effective studio biology teacher to preview every one of the film 
cUps of certificated biology teachers searching for leads to the one in a 
hmufred or one in a thousand whom we hope to share with the many. 
Teacher-trammg institutions will be called into this picture also. Schools 
of education are even now exploring the desirabibty of setting up courses 
treating with methods and techniques of studio teaching. It would seem 

logical that if we are to specialize, that there must be traininff for the 
specialty. ® 

Who will be the producer-directors of educational television lessons 
and programs? This person whose position has been called that of “the 
newest engineer in American education” will increase in importance. More 

will be demanded of him as a full-fledged partner of the studio teacher and 
talent. 

Therefore, those presently doing this work will Hkely seek additional 
trammg. The ones coming into the profession may find themselves better 
equipped if they have a minor in education and a major in television-fibn 
production. It might be well to induce certain interested and talented class- 
room teachers to pursue graduate work in television production and retum- 
mg to the school system as producer-directors. Presently employed pro- 
ducer-directors who have commercial backgrounds may be well advised to 
obtem additional training in the form of selected courses in education. It 

IS hkely that this position will develop an identity and usefubiess unioue in 
the profession. ^ 
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Too will be the television classroom teachers of the future? They will 
likely be ^e teachers we have today and others from the same general 
sources with the difference that they shall have had more preparation in 
how to use television effectively as a resource in teaching boys and girls. 
School systems have only begun to train their teachers in the methods of 
teaching with the help of television. Schools of education are cooperating 
m conducting summer workshops and in-service credit courses in how to 
use television as a resource. It is likely that future teacher-training cur- 
riculums at the imdergraduate level will require work in the use of this 
medium. Television itself offers a real opportunity for administrators to 
acquamt the teachers with educational television and its utilization. It 
might be concluded that any competent classroom teacher can use quality 
hTV to advantage. Additional training will be provided to telescope the 
development of effective utilization. 

What will be taught by television? There appear to be few, if any, 
mitatiom as to what is possible in this area. As improved techniques be- 
come avail^le and the relationship between the team, which includes the 
studio teacher and the classroom teacher, is improved, much more can be 
done. It seems evident that there can be little or no decrease in the number 
of personnel required in the individual schools. The nature of the work 
which they do and the service which they render, however, will probably 
be considerably changed as improvements are made. The possibility of 
assisting students in certain aspects of homework has had little explora- 
tion but offers a potentially fertile field. Likewise, the nature of the in- 
service training pro^^ will probably be considerably changed to make 
Utilization of the professionally trained educator’s time. 

Although the advent of the in-school television project became the cen- 
ter of much mterest in our country, the citizenry seemed equally interested 
m cOTtmuing and improving the evening community television program, 
pe Community Television Foundation of South Florida as a pioneer body 
m Ae support of educational television for the community and the Board of 
Public Instruction as licensees of the station were in a position to do this. 

It was felt that ^ere needs to be no limit to the amount persons can learn, 
if properly motivated, and that educational and cultural programs should 
be continuaUy made available to the general public. Therefore, the eve- 
nmg adult program of our ETV station was developed with equal enthusi- 
asm and in close cooperation with the in-school daytime program. 

What of the future of the after-school or evening community programs? 

In looking to the future here, we in Dade County are talking about such 
things as station personality, programming purpose, and source of pro- 
grams. 

Those concerned with the station’s personality for the community pro- 
gram will insure that the station will reflect the community by first involv- 
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ing the community. This is already being done across the nation in our 
stations and the pattern will probably be accented in the future. 
Sound planing will call for program committees which represent a true 
cross section of the community; committees, the members of which will 
not act as rubber stamps because they will have ideas of their own about 
raising the cultural level of the community by obtaining progr ams of such 
quality that the general public will say, “This is something that we can’t 
do without. A station having developed the genuine community side of 
its personality will then take on an identity to a degree compatible with 
its locale. For instance, in Miami Channel 2 has and will continue to have 
a Latin touch. Geography and community interest dictate an interest in 
Latin America, its language, art, and music. Time, facilities, and local 
talent to respond to this interest are available. 

As stations mature they will likely develop flexible but more definite 
concepts of their function in the community. Some of the persistent pur- 
poses may be ; ( 1 ) to raise the cultural level of the community by provid- 
ing quality programs in music, literature, and drama, (2) to provide accu- 
rate information in depth, (3) to provide a continuing source of learning 
by offering formal adult educational experiences both in the form of credit 
and noncredit telecourses and “how to do it” series, (4) to help prepare 
children for their first formal school experiences by offering entertaining 
but valid preschool programs aimed at building attitudes and early slcilk 
desirable for the very young. 

Every indication is that we shall continue to obtain programs of ever 
better quality from sources such as our National Educational Television 
and Radio Center. These programs will continue to be dedicated to areas 
of broad interest and needs common throughout the country. Technology 
will likely make available programs from other nations and over a national 
educational microwave. However, local programs will continue to identify 
the station as a conununity function and asset. 

No segment of educational television has improved more directly in 
quality than the community programming. Uniformity of growth of qual- 
ity has been assured in all the ETV stations by the “package” of filmed and 
video-taped programs which has come from the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. This source and the steady increase of know-how 

at the local level hold the brightest promise for the future in this phase of 
the media. 

As the quality of community programming improves, citizens are de- 
manding that the station stay on the air six and seven days a week twelve 
months of the year. Most community stations which have not been able 
to have such schedules are looking forward to the day when they may serve 
their communities on a time basis similar to commercial stations. They 
ask, “How can we be the true alternate station unless we are on the air?” 
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ETV in terms of substantial utilization is an infant, certainly less than 
ten years old. Yet, no innovation has marched so quickly and confidently 
into the field of learning. It moves into the future of American education 
as a major resource. 
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WE KNOW ABOUT LEARNING FROM 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION ® 



By Wilbur Schramm 

** **’• for CommuntcaKon Rasaareh, Stanford 
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It exists in the form of mimeographed reports. The Ford Foundation, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and a number of school officials and researchers have made their 
collections of these reports available to us. As a result, we have been able 
to assemble 393 cases in which instructional television has been compared 
with other classroom teaching, 32 cases in which home instruction by tele- 
vision has been compared with classroom teaching, and 14 cases in which 
military instruction by television has been compared with face-to-face 
teaching, with what seemed to be adequate design, controls, and statistics. 
These experiments are not the only ones that have been made, but they 
are the only ones now available to us. They do not include, for example, 
any results from the massive Hagerstown project, on which significance 
figures have not yet been released. But in any case, these represent a much 
larger sampling of results than has ever before been put together, and on 
the basis of them we can speak with somewhat more confidence than before 
about instructional television. 

THE BASIC DATA 

1, ON LEARNING FROM TELEVISION 

The following table sums up the result of the 393 comparisons in 
schools and colleges. “-fTV” means that television was significantly supe- 
rior (at the .05 level or better) to ordinary classroom teaching; “n.s.” 
means not significant — no difference between television and face-to-face 
teaching at the .05 level; and “—TV” means that television was signifi- 
cantly inferior to ordinary classroom teaching at the . 05 level or better. 
Thus the first box of the table should be read: In experiments on teaching 
mathematics in the third through sixth grades, television was significantly 
more effective in 14 cases, there was no significant difference in 21 cases, 
and in 3 cases television was significantly less effective than was ordinary 
classroom teaching. 

This table tells us that the early conclusions do stand up. Instruc- 
tional television is at least as effective as ordinary classroom instruction, 
when the results are measured by the usual final examinations or by stand- 
ardized tests made by testing bureaus. This begs the question of whether 
the “intangibles” of televised teaching are as beneficial as those of ordi- 
nary classroom teaching, and this is a question which we must consider 
before we come to the end of this report. But employing the usual tests 
that schools use to measure the progress of their students, we can say with 
considerable confidence that in 65 percent of a very large number of com- 
parisons, between televised and classroom teaching, there is no significant 
difference. In 21 percent, students learned significantly more, in 14 per- 
cent, they learned significantly less, from television. 
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School 


Math. 


Scienco 


Social 


Humanitieo Lan- 
Hiatorr auaee 


Health, 




Lerel 


Stodiea 


Lit., Arta 


Skills 


Safety 


Total 


3d-6th 


+TV 14 


8 


12 


0 


14 


2 


50 +TV 


grades 


n.s. 21 


14 


11 


0 


36 


4 


86 n.s. 




-TV 3 


1 


1 


0 


10 


1 


16 -TV 


7th-9th 


+TV 4 


9 


0 


2 


0 


3 


18 +TV 


grades 


n.s. 11 


8 


1 


7 


0 


1 


28 n.s. 




-TV 2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 -TV 


10-12th 


+TV 0 


3 


3 


4 


1 


1 


12 +TV 


grades 


n.s. 10 


7 


17 


17 


6 


0 


57 n.s. 




-TV 5 


3 


0 


9 


4 


0 


21 -TV 


College 


+TV 0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


3 +TV 




n.s. 4 


26 


24 


11 


12 


7 


84 n.s. 




-TV 0 


1 


4 


3 


1 


4 


13 -TV 


Total 


+TV 18 


21 


16 


6 


15 


7 


83 +TV 




n.s. 46 


55 


53 


35 


54 


12 


255 n.s. 




-TV 10 


8 


5 


12 


15 


5 


55 -TV 
Total = 393* 


It is clear that televised instruction has been used with greater success 


m the grades than in high school or college, 
figures derived from the preceding table: 


This • 


can be illustrated by 



TV No Significant TV 
More EffectiTO Difference Lest Effectire N 



(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Grades 3-9 33 56 11 203 

High school 13 63 24 90 

College 3 84 13 100 



The results for grades two through nine are significantly different from 
those for high school and for college, as are also the differences for grades 
three to six and grades seven to nine taken separately. 

luming again to the large table, we can see that some subject-matter 
areas have apparently been taught by television more effectively than 
others. Mathematics and science, for example, have been outstandingly 
successful, and so have social studies. History, humanities, and literature 
have been less successful. Language skills and health and safety have been 
in the middle — ^neither so successful as the most effective subjects rtor so 
ineffective as the humanities group. Many of these numbers are too small 
to show up on tests of significance, but nevertheless both science and social 
studies are significantly different from the humanities group. Other differ- 

*3d-6th grades different from 10th-12th, p= .001. 7th-9th different from 
10th-12th, .01. 3d-9th different from lOth-college, .001. Both 3d-6th and 7th-9th 
different from college, .001. Science different from humanities, .01. Social studies 
different from humanities, . 05. 
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ences must be considered only trends, although highly indicative and sug- 
gestive. 

In several cases, there appear to be interactions of importance between 
subject matter and grade level. Televised language skills have been some- 
what less effective than other televised subjects at the early elementary 
school level, although still over-all as effective as classroom teaching. 
Mathematics has been more effectively taught by television in the early 
grades than in high school. Televised social studies have been somewhat 
less effective in college, and the humanities group also appears to have been 
taught less effectively on television at the higher grade levels. 

Thanks to the Chicago City Junior College study (32) and the San 
Francisco State College study (28) we are able to make some comparisons 
of televised instruction for students at home versus ordinary classroom 
teaching. The 32 such comparisons now available to us, all on the college 
level, may be tabulated as follows : 



Math. Science 

+TV 1 4 

2 4 

-TV 0 1 



Social Language 

Studies Huma nities Skills 'Total 

2 1 2 10 

8 1 6 21 

0 0 0 1 

Tot&l 32 



It must be remembered that these home students are, in large part, adults 
who have been unable to finish their college education because they are 
home-bound. They are consequently highly motivated, and grateful for 
their opport un ity to Study by television. When the home-TV students are 
compared with students taught by television in the classroom, they have 
almost always done better. However, the unusually high motivation of 
the home students, and the rather negative attitudes of the classroom-TV 
students (who were assigned to an expeiimental section and deprived of 
the personal contact which other resident students had with the instructor) 
lead us to discount these latter comparisons, and not to record them here. 

There are also a number of studies of television in military training. 
We have at hand 14 experimental comparisons of television vs. face-to-face 
teaching of military trainees. In six of these, the groups taught by tele- 
vision learned significantly morej in four cases, there was no significant 
difference, and in four the television group learned less. 



2. Student Attitudes Toward Instructional Television 

Students in grade school typically think they learn more from televised 
classes, whereas high school and college students are more doulitful. When 
students in various school systems were asked, “Do you think students 
learn more, the same, or less from a TV class?” they answered as follows: 
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No. Carolina 
Elem. 


Nebraska 
High School 


Cincinnati 
High School 


Kansas City 
High School 


Florida 
High School 


N = 


( 670 ) 


( 533 ) 


( 254 ) 


( 277 ) 


( 300 ) 


( 2014 ) 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


More 




Tl 


35 


30 


57 


31 


Same 


22 


13 


35 


37 


31 


40 


Less . 


6 


10 


30 


33 


12 


29 



This question was not often asked in the same way in college experi- 
ments, and therefore the results cannot be compared exactly. However, the 
general attitudes of college students toward ITV are, if anything, less favor- 
able than those of high school students. Students of psychology and chem- 
istry at Penn State (18) rated the amount of learning about the same for 
televised and classroom instruction, but students in non-TV class rated 
psychology as a subject somewhat higher than did TV students. At Miami 
University only two attitude comparisons in 10 were favorable to TV (59) , 
and only one of these was significant; whereas three comparisons were 
significant in the direction of classroom teaching. Seven out of the 10 
responses became less favorable to TV as the course progressed. In a 
Purdue calculus class the attitude toward ITV worsened as the course went 
on (29). San Francisco State and the Chicago Junior College (32, 28) 
both found that the students they assigned to classroom TV were more 
negative toward the course than were ordinary classroom students, and 
more negative toward teaching by television than were students who viewed 
the class at home. 

There is a great deal of material on the morale and attitudes of TV 
students which we cannot refer to here, except by saying that, in general, 
elementary school children are enthusiastic over television classes, high 
school students are much less so, and college students are equivocal or 
even in some cases unfavorable. If now we add home-TV students (who 
are, for the most part, adults taking a course by television that they could 
not take in residence) we have a U-shaped distribution of attitudes: The 
attitudes of grade school children, at one end, and adult home students, 
on the other, very favorable; the attitudes of high school and college stu- 
dents in the lower parts of the U. 

We do not mean to say, however, that there is a simple relationship 
between age or grade level and attitude. Rather, there is considerable 
evidence that attitudes tend to be specific to subjects and teachers. 

F or example, in Jefferson County, Kentucky, almost 100 percent of the 
children preferred the televised science class to the regular class, but less 
than half preferred the televised social studies (50). A very large sample 
of Southwestern Indiana high school students (82) gave these judgments 
on four of their televised classes: 
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Government and socio-economics 

U.S. history 

Geometry 

Junior high science 



Think They Learn 



Like TV Class 


More From It 


N 


. 66.0 


60.3 


1016 


. 58.8 


52.0 


1866 


. 37.1 


24.5 


207 


. 72.1 


69.3 


3805 



Norfolk students reported that they liked televised science more, televised 
geometry less, than regular classes (66, 67). 

Two hundred sixty-seven Nebraska high school students gave the fol- 
lowing judgments on six of their classes (64, 65) : 

Learned More Enjoyed More 

From TV No Difference Classroom TV No Difference Classroom 



Algebra X x 

Geometry X x 

English X X 

Art X X 

Physics X X 

Spanish X x 



It is worthy of note in this table that enjoyment apparently goes along with 
learning. 

Attitudes of college students toward ITV are also specific to subject 
matter. Students in five Oregon colleges and universities (82) felt that 
their televised chemistry course was in general better than classroom teach- 
ing in stimulating their learning, but that a course in literature was about 
the same in that respect as classroom teaching, and a course in English 
composition was if anything less effective than classroom teaching. Stu- 
dents in Chicago (32) expressed themselves as being more willing to take 
their physical science course by TV than their social science, and more 
willing to take social science than humanities by TV. At New York Uni- 
versity (52) students in two classes were asked during the first and during 
the second semester whether they preferred the TV section or an ordinary 
lecture section. These were the responses: 

English Cultural Heritage 

1st Sem. 2d Sem. 1st Sem. 2d Sem. 

(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Preferred TV section 31 20 51 78 

Preferred non-TV 69 80 49 22 



Thus the stock of the composition course went down, while that of the 
cultural history course went up. At San Francisco State (28) both class- 
room-TV and home-TV students were asked whether they preferred TV 
or non-TV sections of three courses. Home students were more favorable 
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to TV. Psychology was most favorably rated among the three courses. 
The responses: 



_N 


Dislike Prefer 
TV Much Classroom 
(Percent) (Percent) 


TV Satis- 
factory 
(Percent) 


Prefer 

TV 

(Percent) 


37 


16 


43 


32 


3 


50 


8 


18 


34 


24 


33 


39 


36 


15 


6 


41 


12 


46 


32 


2 


24 


12 


71 


17 


0 


29 


10 


17 


52 


10 



En* 

thosiastic 

OrerTV 



5 

16 

3 

2 

0 

10 



Psychology 

Campus TV 37 

At-home TV 50 

Economics 

Campus TV 33 

At-home TV 41 

Basic communication 

Campus TV 24 

At-home TV 29 

In addition to the U-shaped curve of attitudes by age, then, we have a 
hnear trend which might be described as being more favorable to subjects 
where demonstrations are important (for example, natural science and 
artl, less favorable toward subjects where student-teacher interaction and 
classroom discusdon and driU are important (EngUsh composition and 
social stuhes). We shall have more to say about these two trends. But 
TTv r L describe the pattern of student attitudes toward 

. seats in a large classroom may directly relate 

to attitudes, as Penn State found ( 18) when it plotted the seat assignments 
of students who asked to be transferred out of the TV course. And in a 
number of colleges and high schools, surprising differences in attitudes 
have appeared in different sections of the same televised course, differences 
that appeared only to relate to the classroom teachers. In other words, it 
appears that a large number of non-TV elements enter into the makinc 
of attitudes toward televised instruction. ^ 

The continuing measureme-its of student attitudes at Penn State are 
especially interesting because the television program there has now been 
under way for seven years. During the early years of that period. Carpenter 
and Greenhill report (18, 41) there was “a gradual average change to a 
somewhat higher level of acceptance.” Furthermore, “students appear to 
be discriminating more clearly than fonnerly between televised presenta- 
tions and other more central factors in their instruction. For example, the 
quahty and characteristics of the instructor, the quality of the presentation 
and tiie significance of the course material . . Television “as such” 
ceases to be very important; it is merely another instrument, like a tele- 
phone or a shde projector; it is a standard way of teaching, and the impor- 
tant questions are who teaches, what does he teach, and how. When the 
novelty wears off as it has at Penn State, if TV courses gain the reputation 
that they offer the best instruction a college can provide in a given subject 
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then there will be no question, the Penn State people believe, about their 
acceptance by serious students. 



3. Teacher Attitudes Toward Instructional Television 

Most teachers who teach on television come to like it. Those who do 
not teach tend to be suspicious and resistant. This opposition usually is 
short-lived in the case of elementary teachers, most of whom come to like 
and depend on television as one part of their teaching resource. In Hagers- 
town, where perhaps the most extensive experiment in closed-circuit ITV 
has been conducted, teachers were asked whether they would prefer to 
teach the class they are now teaching with or without the aid of television; 
83 percent said they preferred to do it with television (42). High school 
teachers seem to be, on the average, a bit less favorable and more resistant, 
but flTnnng Detroit teachers, 68 percent reported that their attitudes toward 
television had become more favorable since they have had some experience 
using it in the classroom (26). And country-wide among elementary and 
high school teachers and administrators there has been a generally favor- 
able evaluation of ITV, as the following tabulation indicates. In six school 
systems teachers and administrators were asked whether they believed 
students learned more, the same, or less from televised instruction as 
compared to ordinary classroom instruction: 



Teachen: 



Principak: 



Believe 
Students 
Learn MORE 
SAME 
LESS 



West 

Florida 


Wich- 

ita 


Mil- 

waukee 


Miami 


Ana- 

heim 


Mil- North Ana- 
waukee Carolina heim 


N= (45) 


(33) 


(51) 


(82) 


(93) 


(9) 


(163) 


(101) 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


(Per- 


cent 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


cent) 


... 56 


48 


40 


45 


54 


33 


59 


87 


... 33 


16 


47 


48 


37 


56 


37 


13 


... 11 


36 


13 


7 


9 


14 


4 


0 



The real center of teacher resistance to instructional television is in 
the colleges. Researchers studying the Oregon System of Higher Educa- 
tion (83) found “considerable resistance by individual professors.” The 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the State University of Iowa reported, 
after a survey, that his faculty was unfavorable to any extensive use of TV 
in teaching (84). The events at Compton College show that when tele- 
vision is introduced without adequate preparation and faculty support, 
this resistance may become explosive. 

But if the following figures from Penn State are representative, then 
college faculties also tend to become more favorable toward ITV. These 
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are responses to a question asked Penn State teachers on the quality of 
TV instruction as compared to regular classroom teaching (17) : 





1955-56 


1956-57 




N= (48) 


(55) 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


TV better 


10 


22 


TV same 




38 


TV worse 




^ 38 


No answer 




0 


Don’t know . . . . 


2 


2 



And even in the Oregon system where “considerable resistance” was found, 
faculty attitudes were more favorable than unfavorable: 



Oregon 
College 
of Edu* 
cation 

N = (28) 
(Percent) 

Excellent approach to teaching; 

should have extensive use 7 

Pretty good approach; should have 

some use 68 

Haven’t made up my mind 11 

Rather poor approach; should be 

used in limited situations 14 

Should not be used for instruction 0 
No answer 0 



Oregon 

State 

College 


Univer- 
sity of 
Oregon 


WiUam- 
ette Uni- 
versity 


(171) 

(Percent) 


(123) 

(Percent) 


(26) 

(Percent) 


17 


14 


0 


45 


•44 


42 


16 


19 


15 


18 


19 


31 


2 


2 


12 


2 


2 


0 



Teachers discriminate sharply among TV courses. Asked to compare 
the progress their TV classes were making as compared to the previous 
non-TV classes, a sample of Dade County, Florida, elementary school 
teachers answered as follows (23, 24) : 





More 

Progress 


Same 


Less 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


Science 




25 


8 


Music 




52 


25 


Art 




44t 


31 


Physical education . . 


... 52 


43 


5 


Spanish 




53 


21 


Health and safety . . . 


... 50 


43 


7 



£ 

52 

48 

52 

48 

47 

48 



Asked which telecasts were most valuable to them, a large group of Ana- 
heim, California, teachers and principals voted the science and social 
studies classes most helpful, the Spanish class only slightly less helpful, and 
the arithmetic telecast of comparatively little help (1). A sample of 1,191 
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Mflwaukee elementary teachers and principals (62) gave the following 
judgments as to which telecasts they wanted as resources: 

Primary 
Teachers 
(Percent) 

71 



Art 



I ntermediate 

(Percent) 

62 

74 

9 

12 

15 

33 

33 

43 

23 

13 

4 



Upper 

(Percent) 

69 

53 

10 

18 

17 

26 

38 

22 

16 

6 

2 



P rincipals 

(Percent) 

59 

80 

27 

24 

21 

49 

47 

53 

34 

30 

16 



Science 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Language arts 16 

Social studies 32 

Music 60 

Physical education 54 

Foreign language 12 

Handwriting 12 

Spelling 6 

The most favored courses seem to be the ones that can bring uMfid demon- 
strations (science) or in which the teacher needs special >*dp (physica 
education, music, art); the least favored cou^s are those that are built 
around classroom drill (reading, writing, spelling, anthmrtic). 

There is no comparable report of college teachers preferences over a 

broad range of televised courses. 

THE CHIEF QUESTIONS 

Beyond the basic problems of learning and attitudes, several questions 
are oftener than others about instructional television. Among these 



are: 



1. IS THERE ANY KIND OF STUDENT WHO PROFITS MORE THAN OTHER KINDS 

FROM INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION? 

A bright student learns more than a slow student, a motivated student 
more than an unmotivated one, in almost any leam^ situation. But Pvra 
equaUy bright, or equally motivated students, is Acre “ih y 

or motivation at which learning by television is markedly superior or 

"**On Aese problems the data are muddy. Here, for example, is at least 
a partial tabtdation of the studies of mental abihty as related to instruc- 

tional television: 

Fritz 1952 Military subjects at Fort Monmouth. Divided radio elecuonios 
^ kJdeL inm hfgh and low apthude groups. Some of each ^oup w^ 
taught by TV. Found no significant difference in scores of TV and non-TV 
sroups when equated for ability (37). e i. • . • „„„ 

Kanner, et al., 1954. Split both TV and non-TV 

Camp Gordon into high and low aptitude groups. N.s.d. in high group, 
but 10 of 17 tests in low group favored TV; other 7 tests n.s.d. (48). 
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WilliavM, 1954. Taught four groups of students at University of Toronto by TV, 
radio, lecture and reading assignments, respectively. TV higher than 
lecture in high and low ability groups, but equal in average group ( 97 ). 

Kumata, 1958. Michigan State University students. Unable to reproduce Kan- 

c superiority of TV instruction for low ability students (54). 

beibert, 1958. Purdue University students in English composition. Found that 

V.T, . , , students compared less favorably with control group than 

did high ability TV students ( 79 ) . 

Seibert, 1958. Purdue University students in freshman mathematics. No im- 

portant interactions between mental ability and method of instruction 
(80) • 

Macomher and Siegel, I960. Miami University students in educational psy- 
chology, economics, physiology, zoology, and government. Breaking both 
I V and c^trol groups by quartiles on mental ability, they found 1 sig- 
nificant difference out of 4 in top quartile— this in favor of TV group. In 
bottom quartile, found 2 significant differences out of 4 in favor of TV 
V*” 0 ^ control. Breaking the groups by halves on mental ability, 

they found no si^ificant differences out of 10 in the upper, 2 significant 
differences out of 10 in the lower half. Both these were in favor of the 
control group (59). 

When the research evidence is as unclear as this, observations by ex- 
perienced teachers may be as valuable as a research study. But these 
observ^ions, too, are far from unanimous. Milwaukee teachers voted 
nearly five to one that TV was better for the fast than the slow learners. 
Anaheim teachers and principals, asked which ability group benefits most 
from televised instruction, responded as follows: 



Fast learners 17 

Average learners 28 

Slow learners 31 

No difference 24 

A group of 226 North Carolina teachers were asked whether ITV or class- 
thu™ better for the different ability groups, and responded 



Teachers 


Principals 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


. 17 


0 


. 28 


38 


. 31 


25 


. 24 


38 





TV 


No Dif. 


Non-TV 




Better 


ference 


Better 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


Superior students . . . . 




2 


5 


Average students 


79 


8 


13 


Slow learners 




9 


18 



It may well be, as some recent and unpublished research suggests, that 
both the brightest and the slowest students may derive some differential 
benefit from televised teaching — the former, because they leam rapidly 
anjway, and television can theoretically offer them a great number and 
variety of responses to leam; the latter, because television concentrates 
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their attention as the classroom often does not. But it must be admitted 
that we do not yet understand the relation of mental ability to differential 
learning from television. 

It is the general feeling of most persons who have taught or done re- 
search in connection with instructional television that motivation is closely 
related to the results they have obtained. Erickson and Chausow, for ex- 
ample, thought lack of motivation probably explained the lower results 
of students who were assigned to television sections, just as high motiva- 
tion explained the very good results obtained in teaching home students 
by television (32) > But the results have been equivocal in cases where the 
motivation has been measured and controlled. For example, when Mullin 
motivated some eleventh-graders (not others) by offering a monetary 
reward for a high examination score, he found that the motivated students 
learned more than the others from a televised program on education, and 
concluded that the classroom was probably a better place than the TV 
room for unmotivated students. This seems to make sense, in that the 
classroom teacher may well be better able to take care of individual prob- 
lems and thus raise motivation. But when Dreher and Beatty (28) meas- 
ured need-achievement in their TV and classroom students, they could find 
no significant difference in the amount of learning by television or class- 
room groups among the high or the low achievers. 

No significant results have yet turned up in the literature to suggest 
that any other common personality traits make for greater or less learning 
from televised instruction as compared to classroom teaching. 

2. DOES SIZE OF CLASS MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE IN LEARNING FROM 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION? 

Students generally prefer to be in small rather than in large classes, 
but no differential effect of class size on learning from ITV has been re- 
ported in cases where viewing conditions were equally satisfactory. Penn 
State ( 16) varied the size of television classes between 19 and 120 students 
without producing differential results in learning. 

3. DOES TELEVISED TEACHING MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE IN RETENTION 
OF SUBJECT MATTER OVER A LONG PERIOD? 

One Study of military training (48) found that television students 
remembered more of the subject matter one month later. Another military 
study (13) and five civilian studies (11, 17, 55, 72, 80) found no signifi- 
cant differences. 

4. IS THERE A NOVELTY EFFECT IN THE REPORTED RESULTS? 

It may be taken for granted that there is. In some cases, it can be 
isolated. For example, an early military study (1952) found that trainees 
preferred to study from, and learned more from, lessons which they thought 
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were kinescopes (television recordings) than from films — even though 
the “films” were identical to, or poorer in quality than, the kinescopes. 
Several years later (1955), the finding could not be repeated (76). It 
was assumed, therefore, that the novelty effect of television teaching had 
worn off. 

A number of the studies in school systems and colleges, however, have 
records of three or more years of experimentation with instructional tele- 
vision, during which time their students have in many cases taken a number 
of courses by television. Yet there seems to be no downward curve of 
achievement in these studies. Many observers feel that the growth in skill 
at using television counterbalances the loss of novelty effect. 

It must be remembered, also, that the novelty effect is not always favor- 
able. Many college students have not welcomed the opportunity to study 
by television when they have fiiKt been offered it. Many students have been 
made self-conscious and resist^t, rather than achievement-minded, when 
researchers have paid more attention to them. 

Although we cannot rule out the novelty or the Hawthorne effect, still 
there is little evidence to indicate that these might be giving us, over-all, 
spuriously high scores from ITV classes. 

5. ARE WE MEASURING THE “INTANGIBLES”? 

The more “intangible” they are, the less likely it is that they are being 
measured. Yet the question is important, and must be faced seriously. 

The intangible qualities which people most often talk about in con- 
nection with supposed lacks in televised teaching are those related to social 
interaction. It is contended that instructional television substitutes for 
direct personal contacts, for the give and take of discussion and recital, 
a passive relationship of the student to a televised image. Students of 
television now tend to believe that the viewer is much less passive than 
formerly thought, but the rest of the statement is manifestly true; television 
cuts down on interaction within the classroom. What effect does it have? 
In the San Francisco study (28) there is evidence that students in television 
classes knew fewer of their classmates than students in nontelevised classes. 
In the lower grades, where pupils are together all day, and television ab- 
sorbs only a minor part of the time, this result would not be expected. 
There is no evidence to indicate that reduced interaction in the classroom 
has any harmful effect on children’s personalities, or on their social skills, 
although this is conceivable. Milwaukee teachers rejected overwhelm- 
ingly the suggestion that the TV classroom is “cold, or lacking in human 
warmth” (62). 

The other set of “intangibles” most often mentioned arc those related 
to individual differences. It is contended that one of the functions of 
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education is to help a child solve some of his own problems. These may be 
solved either by personal counseling by the teacher or another official, or 
by skills and insights derived from the classroom. The skills may be meas- 
ured, but the outcomes are not. Therefore, an important set of outcomes 
may not be represented in ordinary measurements of learning. These con- 
tentions are manif estly true, and to the extent that television makes it 
harder for the student to get individual counseling or to assemble his learn- 
ing around his personal needs, then there may indeed be some intangible 
loss. The question is whether, in a well-planned learning experience, of 
which television is a part, there need be any less opportunity for a student 
to solve his personal problems. 

The research has so far been unable to locate any other intangible 
losses resulting from instruction by television. There has been some at- 
tempt to find out whether televised teaching — ^because it presents an 
“authority” rather than inviting democratic discussion — ^might develop 
authoritarian personalities in students. Carpeijter and Greenhill (18) 
found no evidence to confirm this. The same researchers, however, found 
that a group of students taught by the discussion group method scored 
higher on a test of problem-solving than did a comparable group taught 
by television. In general, however, television students have held their own 
in tests of critical th inkin g, problem-solving, and other non-rote aspects 
of learning. 

6. WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE RELATION OF FORMS OF TELEVISED 

TEACHING TO LEARNING? 

There is a great deal of research on the forms of effective teaching from 
film,* and much of this is undoubtedly applicable. The amount of such 
research concerning television is growing. However, the net result so far 
is to reinforce the belief that good teaching is much the same on television 
or films or the lecture platform. 

A student who wants to learn can learn from a great variety of expe- 
riences. Williams (97) assigned parallel groups to television, radio, and 
classroom teaching, and still another group to read in the library and 
attend no classes at all. All these groups learned, although the television 
group learned a little more. Stuit and others (85) compared a variety of 
ways of studying political science: TV lecture, TV discussion, small and 
large group discussion, and lecture. There was little difference in learning. 
Brandon (14) compared the same individuals communicating the same 

* For example, see May, M. A., and Lumsdaine, A. A. Learning from Film. 
New Haven: Yale tfniversity, 1958. Also, Hoban, C. A., and Van Ormer, Instruc- 
tional Film Research, 1918-1950, Report SDC 269-7-19, Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Special Devices Center, 1950. 
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material in the form of a lecture, an interview, and a panel discussion, and 
found no significant differences. 

One trend in the literature is toward simplicity of treatment. Although 
Klapper (52) found that students liked TV-teaching better with a number 
of visuals than when it was straight lecture. Carpenter and Greenhill (18) 
found that lecture and blackboard alone made for more learning than lec- 
ture plus charts, plus models, plus training films, plus visiting speakers, 
plus dramatizations, and so forth. A replication of this experiment in 
another class, however, resulted in no significant difference, which is itself 
a useful finding. The implication is that complexity of presentation, and 
a great variety of visual cues, may distract a student from the main prin- 
ciples of the presentation. This was tested by Kmnata (74) who presented 
two advertisements, one with visuals in color projected on a large screen, 
the other with black and white visuals projected on a television-size screen. | 

He found that subjects remembered more details from the colored version, | 

but remembered principles better from the black and white version. i 

One of the rules held to by television professionals seems not to apply 1 

to teaching by television. This is “eye-contact,” meaning that the speaker | 

looks the viewer directly in the eye. Westley and Mobius (93) found this j 

made no difference in learning. | 

WHAT WE KNOW AND MOST NEED TO KNOW ABOUT LEARNING | 

FROM INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 

On the basis of this information, what can we say about the process of 
learning from instructional television? 

We can say confidently that students learn from it, and that they learn 
fast and efiSciently. But of that we have been fairly certain for some time. 

The further step we have now taken has put us in position to say something 
about the conditions under which a student learns more from television, 
and something about what he learns from television. j 

But before turning to those matters, let us consider for a moment the j 

central fact that apparently about as much learning takes place in a tele- j 

vision class as in a nontelevision class. In a sense, this is a remarkable | 

discovery. As Hoban says (43) , there is every reason to expect that there 
should be less learning in a television class. There is an absence of the ij 

intellectual give and take believed to characterize some of the most effec- I 

tive teaching. There is little opportunity to adjust to individual differ- | 

ences, rates, and needs. The student can’t so readily feed back his re- | 

sponses, or signal his lack of understanding, or clear things up with a | 

question. There is indeed good reason to expect that conditions would 
make for a less favorable outcome and a less well-informed student. ^ 

However, we have seen that 86 percent of 393 experimental compari- 
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sons in life situations have resulted in as much or more learning in a tele- 
vision, as compared to a conventional, classroom. Why should this be? 

Is It something in the quality of the teaching, or something in the nature 
of the process? 

One of the significant things about the literature of instructional tele- 
vision IS the repeated observation that teachers who are going on television 
feel the need to put many additional hours into preparation. Some of these 
teachers are given an entire term free of teaching, or put on special ap- 
pomtment for Ae summer term, in order to get ready for teaching a tele- 
vision class. Ordinarily, when one teaches a television class, he teaches 
nothmg else: one class. And when a teacher is putting one of his courses 

on television, a great effort is raade with lesson plans, student guide, work- 
book, visuals, and so forth. 

_ Reniember that these teachers are not teaching their television courses 
for toe first time. In many cases, they have taught the subject for years, 
m the classr^m. They have taught it along with half a dozen other sub- 
jects. They have never before insisted on a free term to prepare, or trial 
htos to see themselves teach, or a schedule reduced to one course; nor have 
they made such efforts with outlines and materials. Indeed, they have 
never had the opportunity to indulge in such relative luxuries. 

Regardless of whether the class is televised on open circuit or closed 
circuit. It puts the teacher’s classroom on open circuit. The teaching is on 
the screen for all the teacher’s colleagues to watch. The sanctum of the 
classroom is opened to critical eyes. And therefore, we are getting better 
prepared and moro skiUful teaching on television, and this is doubtless 

overconung some of the disadvantages which result from lack of classroom 
interaction. 

But let m look further at those disadvantages. What are the great weak- 
nesses of television? It doesn’t stop to answer questions. It doesn’t readily 

It can’t very efiiciently conduct drill. It doesn’t 
adjust very well to individual differences. It tends to encourage a passive 
form of learning rather than an active seeking. 

It afeo has great strengths. It is very good at hringing demonstrations 
to the classrotan: it lete everyone look through a microscope at the same 
time, ^ves all the medical students a good view of surgery, handles films 
and other changes from straight classroom presentation with a minimum 
of transitional difficulty. It lets a school or a college share its best teachers 
rather than rationing them. It provides a change of pace, often a lift, for 

the classroom. It brings a sense of timeliness to classes where that helns 
It concentrates attention. ^ 

These advantages are not small. They help to explain why television 
has not done so badly in the classroom as many observers expected it would. 
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More important, they help us to understand why certain subject-matter 
areas have been taught more effectively than others. We could predict, for 
example, that courses which gain from great demonstrations (as science 
does) would gain from television. One would expect science to gain more 
from television treatment than, for example, philosophy, which depends 
largely on clear verbalization. One could predict that subjects like reading, 
writing, and spelling would not gain much from being televised, because 
mastery of those skills depends so largely on individual practice. We could 
predict that social studies, which gain from timely demonstration, would 
gain more from television than a course in history. This is approxin;ately 
the pattern we find in the table on page 54. 

Clearly there is an interaction between characteristics of subject mat- 
ter and characteristics of the student and the school at a given grade level. 

In grade school, television is still fresh and interesting to children. As 
a teaching device, it is accepted as simply another instrument from which 
they can learn — ^like the textbook, the film projector, the language labora- 
tory, and the blackboard. They have never gotten used to any kind of 
instruction that does not include television. They take to it naturally, and 
seldom think about alternative ways they might be learning. 

Things are different when television comes to high school or college 
students. In general, they are less favorable to education anyway. Edu- 
cation has lost its edge. Many of them are unwilling learners. Further- 
more, they have become accustomed to a different kind of teaching. They 
are used to asking a question when they feel the need to ask one. They 
have learned to enjoy, many of them, the classroom interaction. In college, 
many of the students are extremely serious about career goals, and personal 
contact with a professor is something they feel they are paying for. They 
tend to regard a television screen as a place to look for entertainment, not 
a place to study with a professor. 

In addition to this, students at the higher levels typically are aware of 
unfavorable faculty attitudes toward television. The college teacher, in 
particular, is threatened by the idea of having his classroom opened up 
to critical eyes. He sometimes regards colleagues who are successful on 
television as showmen, rather than scholars. These attitudes are communi- 
cated to students, and it is not surprising that motivation at the higher 
levels has sometimes been less than in the early grades or in the case of 
home students. 

There is a difference that is still more important between the meaning 
of television to the lower grades and to the higher ones and college. 

In grade school, television is typically thought of as only a part of the 
learning experience, and efforts are taken to integrate it, just as the text- 
book, the film, the blackboard, the class drill, are integrated. The teacher 
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is with the child five hours a day, and only half an hour or so of that is 
given over to television teaching. Therefore, the lesson is carefully built 
around the television experience. Care is taken to motivate the children 
to want to learn from television, and to ask the teacher the questions they 
cannot ask television directly. The program is thus prepared for, and 
followed up, and is accompanied by other learning experiences (such as 
drill and discussion ) which television cannot so readily accomplish. 

In other words, it is usually the classroom teacher, rather than the 
television teacher, who is in command of the situation. The TV teacher 
is a valued ally and helper. But a teaching team is in operation, the dif- 
ferent roles are meshed, and the student still has a teacher of his own to 
give him personal attention and help him progress in his own best way. 

Colleges are much less likely to integrate a television course into a 
broader course. Whereas in grade school television is usually thought of 
as a resource, and the classroom teacher is still in command, in college 
television takes over, and the television teacher is in command. In both 
high school and college, the administrations are more likely to put a good 
teacher on the screen and let him give a lecture course. 

It is interesting to us that no college has yet used this concept in what 
seems to be one of its most exciting applications. Recall the pattern of an 
English university like Oxford or Cambridge. These universities typically 
offer a limited series of lectures each year, voluntary to students, and sup- 
posedly given by the greatest authorities who care to expose their ideas 
in this way. Some of the students go to a number of lecture series; some 
go to almost none. The chief activity of the student is to prepare for a 
continuing series of intensive tutorial sessions with teachers, to work in 
laboratories, and to read for a challenging set of examinations. This pat- 
tern is one to which television seems almost ideally suited. Why not put 
the best lectures on television, on a voluntary basis? This would require 
fewer lectures, and better ones. It would leave more time for individual 
study and guidance. It would put the emphasis where it seems it ought 
to be: on active learning by the student. 

So far as we know, television has never been employed in that way by 
an American university, and in many ways it seems an opportunity lost. 
If the colleges are not going to integrate their television teaching into such 
a learning plan as the grade schools use, then this voluntary lecture plan 
seems one of the most promising ways to use it. 

One of the keys to understanding the pattern which we have been 
describing in this paper is the extent to which instructional television is 
perceived as different and as a threat. It was much more often so perceived 
when it was very new, and it is more often so perceived now in college than 
in the grades. The schools which have used it for a few years now tend 
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I But the most important research on instructional television, now, it 

I seems to us, is research on the total process of which television is a part. 

I When Carpenter talks about television research as system research ( 19 ), 

I he is, in effect, asking how television fits into the learning experience. How 

I can it be used best, and for what? How can it best be combined with other 

I experiences, to make learning a given subject most efl&cient? In other 

I words, we are really asking how children most efficiently learn to read, or to 

I spell, or to compute, or to understand the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 

I or to speak French, or to discriminate good literature from bad, or to in- 

I temalize the goals and values of their nation and their culture. We are not 

I suggesting that nothing is known about those things, merely that much 

I more needs to be known. One of the great things about instructional tele- 

{ vision, as about self-teaching devices, is that they necessarily focus our 

I attention on the larger process if we are to understand the part they play 

I in it. 
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Mr. Brish is Sopwintendent of Schools in Hagerstown, Maryland, where a 
very large trial of instroctional television has been made. 



E HAVE HAD a very interesting experience in our school 
system working with television. To us it has been more than just an oppor- 
tunity to work with the media, because it has been a focal point that has 
let us concentrate on many of the things we wanted to do an^ay, such as 
working on curriculum, teaching procedures and other problems of edu- 
cation. I have had no personal experience with broadcast ETV, except 
occasionally to see programs and make supplemental use of some of the 
things that the ETV stations and NETRC are doing. We have, however, 
been attempting to secure an ETV station for our community, and we view 
this as the capstone of our effort. We want to have both closed and open 
circuit and to be able to work in the community with the type of things 

which we are denied by closed circuit. ^ . v * i 

It’s a little difficult to ask the question— what educational jobs can tele- 
vision do— and expect to get a simple, direct answer. However, I am sure 
that as we continue to work with television, it will become easier to work 
with the medium. We are finding, of course, that TV is ^eatly misum 
derstood. It is misunderstood both by educators and by the pubhc. IV 
really is a resource; it is not something that you can explam as a specihc 
job done by a piece of equipment. Now I am sure you are aware tlmt tele- 
vision is one of the most promising of the mass media. I thmk it offers us 
in education more than the aspects of most mass media because viewers 
react to it as individuals. They don’t react to it as members of a large ^oup 
or a mob. Many people emphasize that with television y»» Pf 
pupils in a room, and one person can teach them all. That is just the 
idea, whereas the characteristic of television which intrigues us is that even 
though it involves a group situation, the reactions of the viewers are reaUy 
individual reactions, and you can take advanta^ of this f* , 

a great mistake to say that here is a medium which we must think of only 
in terms of everybody doing the same thing in the same way. Telev|s.on 
might be one of the very things that can help us work with individual ditf 
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ences more than we ever have before. I can’t substantiate this, and yet it 
is one of the important ideas that our group is thinking about in working 
with television. I would like to mention a few ideas such as this rather than 
discuss other uses of television in education that are obvious. It’s easy to 
see how community leaders can be brought to the television studio and 
made available to all pupils in the system, or how community happenings 
can be made a part of the social studies program, or how commercial pro- 
grams can be made available for school use. We expect to use, the Inaugu- 
ration next week as part of the instructional program because of our closed- 
circuit system. 

One of the first things that were apparent to us in thinking about tele- 
vision was that we were making a mistake if we didn’t think of it as an 
additional kind of learning experience rather than one which takes the 
place of some of the things that are already being done. It is an additional 
kind of learning experience, and I think that we can make a strong case 
for its use on such a basis. This does not mean that schools stop doing the 
important things they have been doing. Neither does it mean that a teacher 
in a face-to-face relationship group with pupils is not important. Face-to- 
face relationships are important, and ought to occupy, I would say, most 
of the school day. But I don’t believe it is the only way that pupils learn. 
Schools are really not living up to their responsibility in our day and age 
if they do not help pupils to establish skills in self-learning. And in the 
ways we have organized our schools we do not give pupils much oppor- 
tunity for this kind of self-direction. 

We in Hagerstown have tried to use TV to provide in some cases even 
smaller groups than we have had before during the school day. We have 
felt that there ought to be a small part of the school day when you have a 
well-planned experience in which a pupil is to a certain extent put on his 
own responsibility. We know that learning is something that goes on all 
during our lives. When pupils leave school, they will not have a teacher 
organizing things for them, or asking questions and telling them to do this 
and that. And so, we are saying that the television experience is going to 
be different and is going to give the pupil the opportunity to develop skills 
that are important. I think that this is one of the most important potentials 
of TV. I believe that it eliminates the criticism that we run into all the time 
when somebody says, “Yes, but pupils need to be with people who under- 
stand them.” True, they need to have that kind of a situation, and they 
do have it. But I don’t believe that pupils need that same situation every 
minute of the school day. And I think that when we use television as I have 
described we provide many kinds of possibilities that didn’t exist before. 

Another thing that we have felt to be important is the idea that when 
a part of a lesson is carried by television and goes to every pupil taking a 
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particular course, we have a unity that we never had before. This unity 
is an advantage to teachers and pupils. In the first place, it has been the 
result of much planning; but it also means that all pupils, no matter who 
the teacher is, have had a short, common experience. For a part of this 
course there is thus a thread that runs tlirough and connects it. I don t think 
that this takes the place of the teacher and the need for the personal contact, 
but I think that this thread adds something valuable that we have never had 
before. 

One of the questions in the next five years that we are planning to in- 
vestigate is whether or not the small amount of uniformity in fourth grade 
arithmetic, for example, the thing which was not there before, is what 
makes the difference in reaching a higher pupil achievement. By the way , 
everybody knows that you can’t teach arithmetic by television. I hear this 
statement often. You can teach music and science, but anybody knows 
that you can’t teach arithmetic. And it does seem that it is so, because you 
need practice and personal direction. Well, of course, we have been teach- 
ing arithmetic by TV, and what people may not realize is that television 
provides in a visual way carefully planned-out explanations of the basic 
ideas on which the number system rests. And when you have that in addi- 
tion to the other things, you have something that is very worthwhile. In 
our system, we now have in some schools pupils who have had part of their 
arithmetic experiences in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades by television. 
Last June in testing with the Iowa Achievement Test, we found that 42 
percent of all the pupils in the sixth grade in the schools which have had 
TV for three years scored over an eighth-grade achievement level. We 
have never had anything like this before. To us, that represents a substan- 
tial growth, because our general pattern at the end of the sixth grade is to 
have about 18 percent scoring above an eighth grade level in arithmetic. 
So we are thinking here in terms of television as a resource and what we 
should do because we are getting these results. 

You might be thinking that pupils differ in their ability, and hence 
it isn’t right to have them participate in the same lesson. We are trying to 
develop lessons that challenge the bright pupils and enrich their learning 
experiences; and help other pupils to understand a bit better because of 
the visuals and the careful organization. For example, here is a fifth-grade 
pupil who has never learned the addition of numbers or the multiplication 
tables, and you say, “Well, he certainly ought to learn these before he does 
anything else in arithmetic.” Until he has learned them, if he can t even 
add and subtract, why take up fractions? We feel that we can present frac- 
tions in such a way that even if the pupil can’t add there are some ideas 
about fractions that he can get that will make the number system a little 
plainer. He will need to know some things about fractions whether he can 
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add or whether he can’t add. So it isn’t quite as bad as it sounds, and the 
thread that we run through a situation like this is one of the points that 
we really want to continue exploring. ^ 

This leads up to another point— that in any particular situation all the 
pupils who are viewing the television presentation are having, in a sense 
a common experience. I believe that in our thinking about individual dif- 
ferences we have lost sight of the fact that there are some benefits that come 
from having a common experience-not only the sense of belonging, but 
also the ability to make sure that people have the opportunity to see a thing 
m the same perspective. We, therefore, are now saying that here is an op- 
portunity to use this common experience as a basis for working with indi- 
yiduals more than we have ever done before. It is just like reading: read- 
mg isn t ^vii^ a youngster memorize some sounds and associate them 

wi symbols. You have to have some experience to interpret, and our good 

achers of reading m the elementary school are those who are developing 
experiences and talking about those experiences so that the children under- 
stand what It IS that they are talking about. Then they write it down and 
It becomes a basis for reading. I think that this common TV experience 
gives us the same opportunity. I have often used the illustration of a young- 
ster coming to school m the morning, finding a little turtle, bringing it to 
school and everybody getting excited about it. The teacher puts the turtle 
up on the front desk and gets the youngsters to talk about it, write some- 
thing about It, then read what they write. The television common expe- 
in^advan^ce^^ something along that line, and it can be very well planned 

I think that many of the advantages of TV are self-explanatory. We 
^ve tried to enrich and broaden our program, and we have added courses. 
We have devoted a great deal of attention to courses for gifted students 
In some cases, some of these courses would be appropriate, maybe, for 
0% three or four pupils m a small school. In the past, we would have said. 
We just can t offer the course m this school; the faculty is not large enough 
to make possible such small classes.” But now we put such courses for 
pfted pupils on television, and even if there is only one interested person 
m a school that person can take the course. Since we are talking about 
gifted pupils, I might also mention that we feel one of the most important 

things we can do for them is to put them on their own and make them 
accept responsibility. 

Television tes been very effective in in-service education and as an 
in-semce training device. We believe in academic freedom and regard 
the classroom as the castle of the teacher. What the teacher does in his 
classroom IS *e result of his planning. As a result, in education we have 
tended to build up msulation and isolation; and in a way this is good and 
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in a way it is bad. Businessmen wouldn’t work in this way. Now this situ- 
ation is not entirely comparable; because the teacher is wo rkin g in a very 
subjective area with human beings and not with inanimate materials. Here 
is a problem that could be very intolerable for teachers and yet pupils 
need the continuity of a well-planned program. They have a right to expect, 
for example, if they take a course in American history that the teacher will 
not spend five or six months on the Civil War and then take whatever time 
is left for the important happenings since the end of that conflict. I think 
pupils have a right to see the sweep of American history, and with television 
it is possible to pace the course to accomplish this. We didn’t realize before 
just how few times a teacher has had the opportunity to see other teachers 
teach. We have had a program whereby we send teachers to watch other 
teachers teach, and yet when we raised some of these questions we found 
that many of our teachers have seen another teacher only three or four 
times in 30 to 35 years. They know what the teachers were like when they 
were in college, but they really haven’t seen teaching since then. I believe 
that it is good for them to see teaching and that even the best can profit from 
such an experience because it provides a basis for discussion especially 
about new ideas. I heard a teacher say, “Well, I don’t like the way that’s 
being done, but seeing it gives me a better idea of how I would do it.” 
Another teacher said, “I have heard this idea talked about and I have 
always said I’ve never understood it. But if that’s what you mean by it, 

I see what to do.” One of the most important results, however, is the moti- 
vation it provides for curriculum work. When teachers got together in the 
past to talk about the science programs in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, they relied mainly on the experiences that happened in their own 
classrooms. Now they have the common experience of the telecast as a 
basis for working on the curriculum. 

We have been very conscious of financial problems. We have closed 
circuit in a county system with 462 square miles and 51 schools. Most of 
our schools are in the Hagerstown area and with less than 50 miles of cable 
we can reach more than three-fourths of our pupils. It will take another 
125 miles of cable to reach the last quarter of our pupils. Thus, when we 
get out into the rural areas we are going to more than double the cost just 
to reach a very few pupils. Our cable cost for the present 80 miles, which 
reaches 17,000 pupils, is $115,000 a year, and it will cost us with the 
extensions about another $40,000. We are making some consolidation so 
that we will end up with a cost of about $150,000 a year for the cable. 

Now when I said that our major concern was not saving teachers I 
didn’t mean that we would not take advantage of the fact that we are doing 
things in a different way. We do not employ teachers just to employ a cer- 
tain number. We employ what we need and redeploy the savings resulting 
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from using a few le^ teachers to pay the cost of the cable and for produo 
hon work m tele^sion. We set up our television instruction on the basis 
neriZ^f ‘S^ether in large groups for a part of their lesson ex- 

to fc™ -1 smallei- *an we have had before— in face- 

ZT " P"* Th® <=ombination of large 

and smaU poups uses fewer teachers than would be used if classes wefe 

organized m the normal wap I think we need to justify the fact that pupils 
an pro from this experience and that they are not short-changed. In 
televteion ei^nences m which the pupils are reacting to the instaction 

Woro ”4^’ ^ getting opportunities Lt they didn’t get 

before* T ^ eppettunities for planning that we have never had 

schools last week where they get three hours of television a wfek. The only 

lessons that they rroeive by television are in senior EngHsh. They have 

in 0* television in large groups and two hours 

“i.“ situation. They said, “This is the best 

tiRglish course we have ever had.” 

®P«”^g “oney we would have been spending otherwise we are 
Ale to provide sernces which we would not have been Ale to provide if 
we bad not used television. ActuaUy, we are effecting some savings; we 

ome of our high schools we are saving just one teacher, but, you see, it 
ad^ up when you put aU the high schools together. We have saved 30 
out of rou^y four hundred teachers. We are Ao reducing the number 
A cla^s that some of our teachers meet. This is a saving, too, enabling 

SbZs aZS. 

We use our jimior coUege students for the operation of the equipment 
and production. We set up a course in the junL college with TEed 

of interested in the technical aspecte 

of television. As a part of their course in electronics they are studying 

whh h of the equipment. We have two staff men^rs 

f f grees in television production. They train the junior 

coUege students who are interested in courses in production for handling 

by l^oratory work. Students are paid for the rest of the time t^y work. 
Our total cost of operation, including power and salaries and so forSi, runs 
somewhere around $30,000 per year. 

thp ^eatest importance, however, is the fact that television has been 
motivating force for doing curriculum work. During part of the day 
students are m a situation which is not dominated by a teacher-answer 
situation in which the teacher asks the question and the pupils respond 
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In the television experience we can teach some things about paying atten- 
tion, about listening, about concentrating, about taking notes, about with- 
holding judgment. We feel that television is resulting in more independent 
study. We are keeping notes to find out whether pupils are going to the 
library on their own more now and looking up things and reading more 
books. 

Our assumption has been that students ought to have some experiences 
in which they are in large groups part of the day, in small groups part of 
the day, and engaged in individual study part of the day. Television helps 
us with the large groups in a very effective way. What we have tried to do 
with television is to concentrate on the aspects of the presentation that can 
be handled very effectively in television. We decide what these common 
learnings are so that a teacher who will teach small groups through the day 
will not have to do them over for each lesson period. We do them once on 
TV and then let the teacher have other time for the kind of activities that 
are profitable in the face-to-face situation. 

There is also an opportunity in television to coordinate various kinds 
of audio-visual aids and to put them under fingertip control so that the 
small segment of a movie that is needed fits into the lesson exactly. The 
television screen gives the teacher an effective means of directing and con- 
trolling the attention of the pupil. It provides a special, central point of 
concentration for group instruction. The pupil can see on television just 
what it is the teacher is talking about, and nothing else. This cannot be 
done in any other kind of a situation. You can’t look at me as I stand here 
without seeing the ash tray and cigarettes and all this material; but if you 
put your eyes on the television set you are seeing just the thing that I want 
you to see. The television camera can greatly magnify a small part of the 
area to be shown. During the dissection of the eye of a calf during a biology 
class, the enlargement was so great that students could actually see the 
little lens in the eye pop out — the teacher said that the students gasped at 
seeing this. In a conventional class only two or three would have seen it, 
but even then it would not have been as dramatic as this. 

I don’t know the real importance of the eye-to-eye contact that you get 
with television. It is a fact that when the teacher looks at the camera, she 
is looking straight into the eye of each pupil. I think there is a bit of psy- 
chology here that we know very little about. 

I tkink that the TV opportunity to present the right kind of visuals 
sometimes leads people to go to extremes. I don’t think that you should 
have visuals in a television lesson just to have visuals. 

I do believe that there is a place in education for television. I sincerely 
believe it, but that doesn’t mean that TV takes over and monopolizes the 
school program. It is just as important to have television as a part of a 
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school program as it is to have textbooks. Now, textbooks are of extreme 
importance and can become even more so as we move on in education. I 
think there are all sorts of resources that we ought to put in proper 
perspective. One of our big problems is how we are going to coordinate 
television with other important resources so that it makes a contribution I 

and isn’t just something that provides the opportunity for putting on a i 

show. We are using team teaching, and that is a very difl&cult thing to | 

work out. Pupils have to develop skills in using television as a resource 
and using it intelligently. Finally, I think we must make television more 
than just a passive experience in which people sit quietly looking. | 
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Before the Television Advisory Ponei 

Mr. Hachingar is Education Editor of “Tha Naw York Timas.” 



The place of TV in education should be the same as that 
of books. Bad books are of no help in education. There is a thin line 
between learning and entertainment in TV because of the place which TV 
has in the home. Its appeal is very much to the relaxed. Television in the 
home very rarely becomes purely educational unless it makes some specific 
demands on the viewer. The amount of education and learning it provides 
IS strictly in the mind of the viewer. This is true of all media. You have 
to make some direct demand on the viewer. That demand can be implied 
or it could be a compulsion of assignments, such as where commercial TV 
is used by the local university for credit courses. 

TV, to be really of value, has to be thoroughly integrated into the edu- 
cational program. Because of the feelings about the new medium it is 
customary to talk about ETV as enrichment only, a supplement only. In 
the strictest sense, we could say that books are only a supplement to edu- 
cation; but we don’t believe that. Books are as much a part of education 
as the teacher. That is why there must be thorough integration of the 
medium into the educational process. 

“ education except through 

TV. It can place you on the scene when an event is happening. 

Not many of us reahze at the present time that not one State in the 
Union requires of its language teachers that they be able to speak the 
language that they teach, although there are some cities which have this 
requirement. There is no teacher who could get away with this on TV. 

In the field of medical television, many students now get a better view 
of an operation by watching it on TV. 

Bad teaching is magnified many times over on TV. By the same token, 
good teaching is not only magnified by TV, but becomes contagious. In 
spite of the difficulties and problems faced in the Washington Countv 
Maryland, TV system, there is a beneficial effect of TV, not only o^the’ 
carefully trained TV teachers, but through the effect of these teachers on 
the other teachers. This doesn’t merely mean that the TV teachers are the 
superior teachers, but it means that we have broken the confinement that 
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books. TV has an answer to this. On the social studies side, TV is an 
obvious answer: for instance, the Omnibus show “They Shall Have Power. 
This has tremendous potential in teaching. It is great teaching. In the 
other area, that of the early reader, TV applies indirectly. If TV can teach 
foreign languages, it can be used to teach English and rea^ng, too. At that 
point, good books become even more important. Comic books provide 
action, whereas school readers often go on for 30 pages or more and 

nothing happens. , . , • -n u 

If television has the same weaknesses that textbooks have, it will result 

in the same weaknesses in learning. In a school system, there is no medium 
which can effect these changes more potently and directly than TV. There 
is nothing that is as communicable a disease as TV. 

Is there any precedent in the land-grant college act and the problem 
of financing ETV? Obviously, the land-grant matter is a precedent on all 
matters of federal aid to education. There might be another parallel to 
look into, since the land-grant Act dealt with the disposition of government- 

owned land. ^ 1 . . . X j 1 

How do I feel about the issue of control that is implicit m federal 

money for ETV operations? It is always wrong to say from the outset that 
federal money brings or does not bring controls. Whenever you accept 
money, there is always the danger of some control. In the NDEA (for good 
or bad reasons) , there is some measure of control through the pinpointing 
of science, math, and foreign languages. None of this is necessarily bad, 
but it is a measure of control. There is no danger in federal ^ants per se. 
But there is danger in any legislation if the grants are given in a way that 

attaches strings to them. • x j 

Is there evidence in any way that the American people are against fed- 
eral aid? A great many might say that they were against federal aid, but 
they would say so because a label has been used to create an impression of 
something that isn’t really so. Even the most ardent supporters of federal 

aid imply the danger of controls. ^ rr\ro cu i j 

How do I feel about sources of money to train people for ETV? should 

we continue to depend on the foundations or should we be more active with 
the taxpayers’ money? The financing cannot be done in any other way 
than by the use of public funds on all levels. 



TESTIMONY BY ROGER REVELLE 



Before the Television Advisory Panel 

Dr. Rtvtllt is Dirtctor of tho Scripps Instihito of Oconography, ond Own of 
Rosoorch, Univorsily of California. 



Mr JUSTIFICATION for taking a somewhat pessimistic view 
)f commercial television is basically a Christian one. Man is not only p^y 
livine; he is also partly an animal. The Christian doctnne that he is bom 
:o sin and suffer has a great deal of vaUdity. People have potentiality for 
both good and evil. If we put this in biological terms I tlunk that it is quite 
proper to say that the animal most analogous to a man is a rat. Bom men 
and rats are infinitely adaptable. Commercial television m general, it seems 
to me, brings out the very worst in people. There is some fundamental sin- 
fulness about the medium. ^ ^ 

We need diversity, but commercial television is tending to bnng a 
very low level of conformity. Newspapers offer something for everybody- 
various columnists, editorials, news. But in television there is lack of diver- 
sity and lack of controversy. c • t*. t» ,o koor. 

The second sin of commercial television is superficiality. I ve been 

on many television programs, and the thing I am always struck the 
lack of time. You never have time to get below the surface. A half-hour 
program always turns out to be twenty-four minutes, and it attempts to 
cover such a tremendous field that you can’t say anything about anything. 

This results in appalling superficiality. , , , , - t 

There is also lack of competition, particularly lack of competition for 
quality. This is coupled with high unit cost of the productions. One com- 
mercial TV program costs as much as one book. 

Changing the subject now to educational television, I agree wiA Mr. 
McGill that there has been a tremendous decrease in the hostihty ot e u- 
cators to this during the past few years. This is because they are bepnnmg 
to realize what educational television can and cannot do. It is not a sub- 
stitute for the free give and take between teacher and student but it is a 
supplement to textbooks and formal lectures. I’m not sure that one should 
look for great actors among professors as lecturers on educational - 
vision. It’s quite true that great professors usually are great hams, and 
they could use a much wider audience than they usually enjoy. B*it « you 
look at “Continental Classroom” and consider the character of Harvey 
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White you will see that he is not a great dramatic personality. What he is 
good at is the clear presentation of facts. Nobody is ever going to get 
inspired by a lecture of Harvey White’s, but they are going to learn some 
physics. The same is true of Baxter in chemistry. Nobody would ever think 
of going to Florida because Baxter is teaching there, but many people do 
nevertheless learn some chemistry from his television lectures. Television 
is a good medium for the presentation of fact? and this means that what 
it can do will very much change the character of American education 
tViinlc very much for the better, because it will reduce the need for formal 
lectures. The requirement that professors should have a teaching load of 
at least nine hours could conceivably disappear. The formal lectures could 
very well be carried by television, and what you could substitute would be 
the British system of smoking at one student in a tutorial conversation 
or at small groups of students in a preceptorial discussion. I doubt that 
educational television will actually lead to much economy, but it is possible 
that it could lead to a very great improvement in American higher edu- 
cation, by freeing many professors from formal lecture and thereby in- 
creasing the personal, conversational, and really intellectual and spiritual 
contact between the teacher and the student. Educational television should 
also make it possible to increase the student-to-faculty ratio. This is essen- 
tial in our desperate educational situation. 

ETV can be used very successfully in many of the sciences for labora- 
tory demonstrations which, ordinarily, large classes can barely see. 

For the above reasons I would express myself as wholeheartedly in 
favor of educational television as a revolutionary teaching aid. I would 
feel that much larger amounts of money could well be spent for it at all 
levels, from the local school system to the federal government. I am not 
particularly concerned about who does it. We have sufficient safeguards 
against the federal government’s controlling education. It really doesn t 

matter where the money comes from. 

In regard to the need for channels, I would say that for research pur- 
poses as well as for communications our need for channels is essentially 
limitless. It would be foolish for a panel such as this to try to say how many 
channels will be needed ten years from now, because no matter how many 
you have you haven’t got enough. What’s really needed is technical change 
in the use of the electromagnetic spectrum, and I think that this will happen 
within the next few years. 

I feel that the idea of taxing commercial interests for their use of TV 
channels is a good one. Not only is there precedent for this in our national 
forests and grazing lands but also in the gas tax for building of our public 
roads. (In reply to a question. Dr. Revelle indicated that he regards the 
present public service requirement in commercial TV as a weak substitute 
for a tax.) 



III. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION’S COMMUNITY JOB 

What is the distinctive responsibility of noncommer- 
cial as opposed to commercial television in represent- 
ing the public affairs interests and needs of the com- 
munity? What are its distinctive responsibilities in 
art and culture? What can we reasonably expect of 
educational television in these areas? Such questions 
as th^e are taken up in the following pages. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 



By Harold D. Lasswell 

Dr. Uissweii is Professor of Law at Yale, and a long-Kmo student of mass 
media and public affairs 



How IS IT POSSIBLE to harmonize the public affairs pro- 
gran^ on TV with the goals of American society as a whole and with 
policies toward general media of communication? 

Note first of all that we speak of American society rather thqn govern- 
ment since our ideology emphasizes the primacy of the people, the whole 
of the commonwealth, over government, law, and politics. The latter are 
specialized social institutions which are viewed with reserve, even with 
^spicion, as a result of national unease in all that touches upon power. 
Power— so the tradition says— is “corrupt” or rather, it is corrupting. 
Therefore, even though it is impossible to live in a divided world without 
perpetual preparation against the eventuality of war, it is of the first im- 
portance to circumscribe public power, the power of government, by pre- 
cautionary measures. Hence the division of authority between federal 
government and individual states, the separation of authority among the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of government, and the limi- 
tations sought to be imposed upon officials of any kind on behalf of private 
which rights in communication are among the most obvious. 
In addition to these arrangements, of course, is the basic commitment to 
popular government, and to an electorate that is organized to express 
the majority opinion by ballot. Whatevei variations there may be among 
Americans in regard to their institutions, they are well aware of the nega- 
tive aura that surrounds the fact of power. 

In no domain of policy are the ideological subtleties and complexities 
of Amencan life more visible than in regard to television. These nuances 
are obvious on several grounds. Television is new; yet it is already subject 
to a complicated set of controls which are believed to be justified in the 
light of past experience and precedent in dealing with previous instru- 
ments of communication, notably the news press and the motion picture. 

Television is not only news; it is, in a sense, the final advance in net- 
work communication. It is final in that it combines the versimilitude of 
m with the simultaneity of radio. It is network communication because 
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it interposes between the audience member and an event an organized 
network that selects what is available for an act of communication to be 
completed. The network limitation would disappear if each individual 
possessed a “super-eyeglass” that he could focus at will upon Washington, 
D.C., or the Kremlin, and participate without intermediaries in whatever 
proved of interest. At the moment the technical prospect of perfecting 
the super-eye” is not believed to be good. Hence our present discussion 
of communication policy proceeds upon the assumption that a network 
of intermediate agencies will continue to select what the citizen may see 
at any moment and as a necessary correlation of selection to exclude him 
from other alternatives. 

Properly managed TV public affairs programs can provide members 
of the body politic, wherever they live, with direct participation in cur- 
rent happenings of crucial significance; and, in addition, employ the 
sensory richness of the medium to make the context — past and future — 
come alive. If we exclude “spot news” coverage from the realm of public 
affairs broadcasting the peculiar contribution that TV can make to civic 
enlightenment is cast into high relief. Public affairs progr ammin g — to 
use the expressive cliche — aims at giving “the facts behind the facts,” that 
is, a view in depth historically and prospectively of the present moment 
in man’s destiny. 

It is not necessary to labor the point that human beings differ enor- 
mously from one another in capacity for receiving a message communi- 
cated in print or by means of the unaided voice. Enlightenment means 
context: it includes the clarificatwn of goal at every level — local, regional, 
national, international, universal; it includes the presentation of yester- 
day’s relevant event — trends to date ; it embraces the analytic examination 
of factors that condition the past — comparable case histories in national 
development, for instance; it covers the projection of future potentialities^ 
and the presentation and evaluation of alternative policies. TV is inclusive 
and vivid by its technical character; it lends itself to the contextual ap- 
proach to the understanding of our place in the passing stream of local and 
cosmic events. 

Up to the present no one can responsibly claim that TV has been em- 
ployed to a degree that approximates its potential. One way to emphasize 
the situation while at the same time providing an indication of ideological 
factors is to imagine a simple design for the handling of TV. 

An imaginary design 

Imagine a multichanneled TV network that gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to stabilize his viewing habits according to an ample and established 
minimum schedule of programs presenting news, public affairs, and edu- 
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cation. In such a pL^n, license to profit frdm TV stations depends upon 
keeping certain prime viewing hours, at least, available for such programs. 
Today, of course, commercial TV sells the most desirable time, which 
relegates public affairs programs, for instance, to less advantageous hours. 
. Such programs may also be “bumped” when their time is sold, which is 
a huge roadblock in the path of audience building. If access to channel 
time is guaranteed, it becomes possible to conduct audience-building 
campaigns. 

The procedure originally developed by advertising agencies in rela- 
tion to radio is adaptable to the purpose of raising the money required to 
do a good job. Imagine that 15 percent of the gross income for advertising 
on commercial TV is made available to a national fund administered by 
an American Public Affairs Foundation, and that the Council is author- 
ized to prepare programs directly or by contracting with services which 
compete with one another for excellence in this field. 

Since a multichannel system requires the use of frequencies through- 
out the entire range, listening equipment must be capable of receiving all 
frequencies. Hence equipment manufacturers are appropriately required 
to include all capabilities in all sets. 

Because of the close connection between public affairs programming 
and educational broadcasting, the public affairs plan is closely linked with 
national policy toward specialized educational stations. Comprehensive 
coverage for educational purposes requires reserve frequencies for educa- 
tional TV in every community where TV stations of any kind may exist. 
Capital grants are made available to educational TV channels when the 
locality is willing to assume certain minimum obligations. 

Public affairs programs are not properly limited to audiences resident 
in the United States since Americans travel and live abroad, and the peo- 
ples of other countries deserve access to our agencies of enlightenment 
even as ideally we might have access to theirs. 

Out tripartite system 

The present pattern of national TV is far from exhibiting the simple 
design outlined in the preceding paragraphs. In harmony with our ideo- 
logical concern for pluralistic rather than monopolistic control, the system 
exhibits three contix)! schemes: private profit; private civic (nonprofit); 
governmental. ’ 

Our system of public order allows — indeed obligates — ^private busi- 
nesses to seek profitability. But this is not done because our social order 
wants to encourage selfishness. We do this in the expectation that the pur- 
suit of private profit can serve the common good. Our policy is based upon 
the expectation that American productivity will be enhanced; and further 
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that non-monopolistic private business safeguards popular government 
since it is relatively independent of the favor of public officials. 

At the same time, we have learned not to put all our eggs in one basket. 
We supplement, and sometimes supplant, the private profits channel by 
the government channel or by the civic (nonprofit) channel. It was long 
ago recognized that the channel of private profit was not well adapted to 
education and enlightenment. Hence for the most part public policy relies 
upon the government channel for the huge network of tax-supported 
schools, colleges and universities that we have today. Policy also looks 
benevolently upon the civic channel in these matters; we have a supple- 
mentary educational network supported by private gifts and administered 
for nonprofit purposes. To some extent, of course, the civic channel is in 
fact tax supported, since exemptions are given for gifts. It is true that 
profit-making schools do exist; as a rule, however, in fields such as dancing, 
music, and mechanics. 

There is nothing novel about the use of a three-channel system in con- 
nection with TV news, public affairs, and instruction. The tripartite sys- 
tem of control is well established in many areas. Consider health, comfort, 
an d safety, for instance: Hospitals are supported by taxes, gifts and, 
payments; they are governmental, civic, or profit-making. In some mat- 
ters, we note, it is believed to be n?ost inappropriate to rely upon the private 
profit-seeking channel at all. For many people it is shocking to think of a 
profit-seeking church or of a famib organized for profit. 

A tripartite arrangement presupposes public regulation as a means of 
correlating channels with the common interest. Although commercial in- 
terests are licensed to conduct business with an obligation to serve the 
public interest directly, they have not been held strictly accountable. It 
is true that the Commission may refuse to renew licenses. However, the 
Commission is actually handicapped by the enormity of this sanction. As 
matters stand, the FCC has few sanctions between a slap on the wrist and 
annihilation. The FCC does not have at its disposal, and has not insisted 
upon having, the diversity of means required for a complex regulatory 
task. Moreover, the Commission has not been as helpful as it might be in 
clarifying the program obligation. Such timidity is characteristic of Amer- 
ican officials — administrative, legislative, or judicial — in dealing with the 
media of general information, since our history has made us fearful of 
the cry of censorship; and the Supreme Court has been slow in stabilizing 
policy expectations regarding the vague criteria in the Bill of Rights. 

The responsibility for public affairs broadcasting is confused and dif- 
fused. Censorship — that is, the actual exclusion of potential news and 
comment — depends upon network officials who are obligated to reconcile 
their profit-making possibilities, which are relatively definite, with rela- 
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lively ambiguous criteria of civic enlightenment. American experience 
with educational and civic affairs suggests that a different control mech- 
anism is more suitable to the service of the common good. Hence the 
recommended use of a national foundation composed of devoted and out- 
standing educators and independent men of affairs. 

The importance of TV for national objectives 

Today we are increasingly aware of the significance of the media of gen- 
eral communication for the survival and growth of the American people. 
It is not to be forgotten that the American republic began as a revolu- 
tionary commonwealth. An aq>iration that held it together was the chal- 
lenge of providing a model of free government so impressive to all men 
everjrwhere that the people of the world would take public affairs in their 
own hands and eliminate monarchial rule from the face of the earth. 

There was a time, not many years ago, when it seemed certain that the 
battle for free government was won. More recently, however, the future of 
freedom appears far from sure. As a slogan, yes; as a practical reality, no. 
The slogan of free government is part of the public vocabulary of nearly 
every significant government and political party. In many parts of the 
world men are denied freedom in the name of freedom. If Americans are 
to be informed of the facts of life we must see rhetoric in the context of 
effective, rather than formal, participation in decision. 

The first applies as pungently to the internal affairs of the United 
States as to the domestic politics of the new states of Africa or the com- 
munist lands of Asia. During the coming decade, for instance, the arms 
race with the So viet world may or may not be settled by negotiation. If 
the race is imsettled — and especially if it is left in an ambiguous state — 
the internal role of the security forces — ^the military and the police — ^in 
the United States will be critic^y important with the advance of automa- 
tion and other devices of concentrated and centralized control, and the 
emergence of coalitions of engineers, scientists, public relations specialists, 
organization, and personnel managers. Current transformations will be 
greatly accelerated. If leisure increases (and income remains stable or 
rises) the question will be whether most Americans join a laughing crowd, 
divested of responsible concern for the community, or accept membership 
in a public. 

Every autocratic regime pays tribute to the potency of film, radio, and 
TV by subjecting these media to public monopoly. The policies of the 
monopoly are highly illuminating. First of all, the power to monopolize 
is the power to exclude, the power to deny to the mind of man the challenge 
of personal responsibility that inheres in the task of choosing among di- 
verse versions of “fact” and varied recommendations of policy. In the 
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public order of autocracy or of totaBtarian states the focus of pubBc at- 
enhon IS captured for the purposes of the ruling few. Rival vLions of 
the past, competing estimates of the future, diverse specifications of ideo. 
oped goal, alternative policies for the future; this richness is denied the 
totahtenan subject who is held in a state of tutelage by self-appointed 
superiors. Monopoly control makes it possible to whip up a twenty-four- 
hour rage at the latest aUeged atrocity by the American enemies of the 

ihlT f a"**" conihtions of the kind it is easy to see why Soviet authorities 
think of the mass media as instruments of “crowd” psychology; that is 
mstimimnte for conditioning the emotions of uncritical masses. From the 
totalitanan rulers, television is a regrettahle innovation; 
despite the obpoite impact, they find it, after aB, redundant. But for the 
oircumstence that TV is a sign of technological eminence, Soviet authorh 
ties would be willing to overlook it entirely. 

In theo^ the station is very different in a democratic commonwealth. 
We Imve said Aat TV has not been employed to a degree that approximates 
Its potentid. No conspiracy is involved; the situation is the blind result 

tesSrT “i.*® American ideology and American 

institutions to the changing facts of life. 

• discrepancies between the desirable and the actual 

IS not to be ignored. Suppose you were an enemy of the United States and 
were hired to demorpize the American nation. What stratef y would you 
use. In all probabdity you would do what you could to keep the present 
situation as imchanged as possible. You would know that the essential 

of IHete i.1* oI the American people, which is largely a matter 

of distracting public attention from responsible understanding of the facts 

of life. This IS accompKshed not by the tactic of the Big Lie— as in Nazi 
Germany or the So«et world-^ut by the tactic of the Bi| Laugh. Not ftat 
laughs are danoralizmg in their proper place, which is in Lance with 

f *”ts”f r S"PP“S presentation-; of the life and death 

TV is that Americans want to laugh; 
the audience, not we, want to laugh ourselves out of history. But this is 
not necessarily true. In a nonrecreational frame of reference Americans 
are quite capable of actmg responsibly. The new expansion of pubhe af- 
fairs programs on educational TV is an indication of this. 

Educational TV and public affairs 

Public affairs programming has benefited from noncommercial edu- 
cational sponsorship because it has been allowed to develop in a different 
contex from the commercial market. In the national marLt advertisers 
typically think of success m terms of the potential national audience. The 
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press for raiversal coverage has a disastrous effect upon informative broad- 
casting. When the target is the largest possible viewing audience the safest 
programs are recreational. They aim at common denominators which, 
since they are common, are least differentiated. When the theoretical na- 
tional au^ence IS the goal, there can be little cumulation from one program 
to the next, or little introduction of material that is adapted to higher levels 
of education and experience. Cumulation takes the form of stressing the 
pemonahty of a performer, and acquaintance with his style of speech and 
gesture. In this sense each program series that is aimed at the “mass” 
audience becomes a special subculture within the whole of popular culture. 
It lives by appealing to the unconscious predispositions of the audience; 
and these are most safely aroused by allusive rather than explicit, direct 
statement. Humor establishes a mood of irresponsibility, of unreality 
which, since the program is not to be taken seriously, widens the area of 
pemissible allusion. However, as every entertainer knows, there are limits 
which, when exceeded, evoke a storm. 

. 1 , public affairs programs are quite different. Here 

Mi^ ’AtT-^T" ir" f 1®”®“*-“?®“ cudicm, judgment, responsi- 
bility. At them best public affairs programs are cumulative, building upon 

a common audience framew^ork of knowledge to which it is possible to add 
m ormative and interpretative detail. Effective programs do not aim at a 
univemal audience; they are directed at the stratified components of the 
potential audience. Audience building means that a given stratum of the 
community is trained to view programs at definite times, and to stay out 
of the audience when little of interest is going on. 

It is not too much to say that educational TV begins at the opposite 
pole from commercial broadcasting, although both necessarUy overlap. In 
educational programming it is taken for granted that, for the most part, 

potentially universal audience is to be serviced piecemeal through time. 
The co^ercial approach, on the other hand, is to jim at universality every 
time. Phrased m this extreme form it is obvious that commercial broad- 
rasters have long since reconciled themselves to half a loaf. They do in 
fact, often aim at selected audiences, not at the hypothetiraUy univereal 
audience. In practice, the housewifely audience is assumed to have an in- 
satiable hunger for new ways of preparing spaghetti; kids love horror and 
susperae; and the old man is supposed to dote on balls— basket, foot, and 
bay. The commercid approach, however, is never reconciled to the lim- 
ited audience; aU kinds of devices are used to get parents into the audience 
for child shows, and to trap more women for sporting events. 

Eduratimial broadcasters, in turn, begin by aiming at selected target 
audiences, often in the classroom. But they know very weU that community 
support wiU stronger if they diversify their appeal and multiply the 
components of the community who dial educational stations. They figure 
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out ways to bring parents and children together to leam 1 
angle science programs to catch inaniciJ- j i ^ languages; they 
dren. And th^ plZl, “ «=*>««' 'WI- 

by shading educational standards—on som?^^ a|-the-moment audience 
stance. It is to be noted that nubhV ““^ical programs, for in- 

ence coverage of educational k pro^ams often widen the audi- 
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the week of January eighth shows that in New York City about 4 percent 
of TV time was devoted to news during a recent test week: 3 /2 percent 
additionally dealt with public affairs. San Francisco commercid stati^ 
gave slightly more play to news (4 . 21 percent) than New York City. The 
educational TV station had a higher figure (6.84 percent) ; but the most 
significant contrast was in public affairs programs. The commercial sta- 
tions averaged 2 . 25 percent of program time; the figure of the educational 
station was 16.73 percent. The San Francisco and New York co^ercial 
stations performed at about the same combined news and public attams 
level (6.47 and 7.47). For the San Francisco educational station the 

combined record was 23.57. 

The practice of the San Francisco TV station accurately expresses the 
wimngness of educational TV managers to move vigorously into the public 
affairs field, since they recognize the obligation to supply context m order 
to supplement spot news. Presumably the percentage of its total program 
time would diminish somewhat if the station were active more ours per 
day. But it would undoubtedly continue to run higher than commercial 

The art of public affairs programming is in a primitive stage of develop- 
ment. Fortunately it has been enriched by initiatives from many sources, 
not the least of which are other democratic commonwealths. Notable eic- 
amples of technique are some of the documentaries prepared by the Bntish 
postal authorities and by the Canadian Film Board. In this country the 
dreary round of newsreel horse races, disasters, fashion shows, and sports 
was briefly punctuated by “The March of Time,” prepared under the aus- 
pices of a news magazine. Private foundations subsidized the preparation 
of experimental TV shows that were screened on Sundays over commercial 
networks and established important prototypes for the use of the medium. 
Commercial TV networks, despite all pressures, have often shown what 
might be done by courageous leadership. Occasionally private commercial 
sponsors have taken a chance on controversy. But the advice of hard- 
headed market advisers is to shun the controversial for fear of audience 
reaction against cigars whose virtues are plugged by debatable masters of 
ceremonies, or cars whose compactness can only be fully appreciated by 
buyers who associate it with love of mother instead of debates over national 

At times general attention is sufi&ciently focused upon public affairs to 
render it commercially advantageous for profit-seeking channels to present 
background information and interpretative comment, besides giving spot 
news coverage. A protracted electoral campaign, or a prolonged crisis in 
domestic policy or international affairs provides such an occasion. 

Crisis coverage, however, leaves much to be desired from the point of 
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view of informed public judgment. If the community is taken by surprise, 
sudden mass coverage can endanger public order by encouraging the for- 
mation of a crowd mind.” In local communities this happe ns when senti- 
ment is highly unified against other communities, which may give rise to 
sectional conflicts imperiling national unity, or foreign relations are made 
more complex. Crises are not to be avoided; but the chances of destructive 
rpults, domestically or internationally, can be reduced by wise anticipa- 
tion of the critical challenge and proper preparation. This is the true chal- 
lenge of all media of public information in a democratic society. It is the 
true test of adequacy. 

In the Soviet world audience tutelage is a matter of public policy; in 
the United States audience tutelage in irresponsibility is a by-product of 
market strategy. We have, however, underscored the point that it is well 
within the pluralistic tradition of our country to supplement the market, 
when the market transgresses public interest, by nonmarket channels of 
action— preferably by civic rather than governmental channels. 

During the next few years when the independence, even the existence, 
of America is at stake, it is not unreasonable to propose that existing initia- 
tives for the responsible consideration of public affairs shall be encouraged. 
Educational TV has demonstrated the steady growth that is possible even 
within rather primitive limits of technique, and in the absence of key sta- 
tions in New York City, Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles. 

Policy program 

The national interest requires the expansion of public affairs programs 
throughout the nation; and in view of the history to date this points to the 
importance of national coverage by educational TV networks. Educational 
TV has the continuity of dedication that is required to build a steadily 
enlarging core of viewing audiences in every community composed of 
responsible opinion leaders willing to devote themselves to the consider- 
ation of fundamental issues and to the interpretation of these matters for 
the benefit of their neighbors — ^neighbors who may themselves be drawn 
progressively into audience participation. In this way the American people 
ran retain and build public opinion. They step out of the “mass,” the 
“crowd,” and function as citizens— as members of the “public” with “opin- 
ions” to supplement their “sentiments.” 

To the extent that public affairs broadcasting is linked with the destiny 
of educational TV the following policy measures are obviously necessary: 
(a) require all receiving sets that are manufactured to include facilities for 
the reception of ultra-high frequencies, in addition to high and standard 
frequencies; (b) reserve frequencies for educational TV in every com- 
munity where TV stations of any kind may exist; (c) provide capital grants 
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for educational TV channels for all communities — preferably on a matched 
basis that invites local initiative. 

To the extent that responsibility for public affairs programming re- 
mains in private commercial hands, some steps at least can he taken to 
guarantee minimum adequacy of performance: (a) provision for prime 
time to he made available for news, educational, and public affairs pro- 
grams; (b) diversification of the sanctions available to the FCC for the 
proper performance of its functions; (c) clarification by the FCC of stand- 
ards of puhUc service. 

We have drawn attention to another solution to the problems presented 
by public affairs broadcasting: establish an American Public Affairs Foun- 
dation responsible for appropriate program services, financed by 15 per- 
cent of the gross receipts of commercial TV for equivalent time. This 
would mean, obviously, that of every billion dollars spent for prime TV 
advertising one hundred and fifty million dollars would be available for 
public affairs — ^plus news — ^broadcasting purposes during prime viewing 
hours specified for all stations. Private TV interests might conceivably 
make arrangements of the kind, especially in the early stages of a new 
technical innovation like “pay as you see” TV. More entrenched commer- 
cial interests may find it less congenial, though it can reduce their great 
vulnerability to attack. It may be necessary to make the new arrangement 
by statute. 

As a means of keeping informed of the levels of performance on TV 
it is important to provide adequate current surveys of TV programs. To 
some extent this auditing task is a proper function of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Official appraisals, however, are somewhat neg- 
ative since they are very conscious of official standards and look to the 
discovery of violations. A more positive approach is also needed. Such 
an appraisal program would be under the control of an independent civic 
board since it is designed to operate informally. The board would take 
responsibility for clarifying its own working standards of public service, 
and for reporting on current trends toward excellent or inadequate TV 
achievement. 

To say that time is running out is not the same as prophesying that all 
is lost because many golden years of opportunity for America are lost 
through private cupidity and public negligence. There may be a time to 
supplement frivolity by responsibility in all that concerns civic enlighten- 
ment. 



TELEVISION'S PLACE IN ART AND CULTURE 



By Gilbert Seldes 

*^*"ii*******i *^® Annenb«rg School of Communications, University 

of Pennsylvania, and author of numerous books on television and other public 
cins* ^ 



I 

This report of my own thoughts and, I suspect, of the ideas 
of other people, is bound to be colored by a certain prejudice. 

Except as ai? arm of in-school instruction, separate channels for ETV 
seemed to me undesirable. I felt (ten years ago) that the creation of such 
channels would widen the already dangerous gap between the reasonably 
well educated and the deplorably ill educated. Also that (no matter what 
the law or the FCC said) the arrival of an ETV station would tend to relieve 
the commercial broadcaster of some of his cultural obligations and might 
also tend to encourage educational broadcasters in their dislike or fear of 

all the processes by which TV attracts— htiore it begins to entertain or sell 
or educate. 

My hope was for a desirable cultural programming imbedded into the 
commercial programs so that the same people who were attracted to the 
latter might catch and perhaps come to care for the other. 

It became clear to me that commercial TV either would not or could 
not accomplish such an exposure. 

I am, consequently, a “reluctant convert” to the idea of separate chan- 
nels. By now, I have found much to admire in the functioning of ETV. 

But it will be clear that my whole drive is still toward some form of 
integration.* (When UHF becomes the single system, the first step will 
have been taken. If no.t on the same station, two kinds of programs will 
at least be in the same air . ) 

II 

This prejudice is associated with my own formulation (for propaganda 

purposes) of the generally accepted idea that education exists outside of 
the school system. 

In order to justify the demand I make for a constantly increasing ex- 



One of the prime functions of ETV is to contribute to making commercial TV 
more useful to the comn.unity. ETV can do this by forming more critical, more 
intelligent, and more demanding audiences for commercial TV. 
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amiliation of all TV, I put it that we have a pluralistic system of education 
in winch pre-kindergarten to postgraduate is only a segment. The others 
include advertising, magazines, the pulpit, our political campaigns, and 
many others. And, of course, broadcasting. The propaganda is that no 
part of this pluralistic system can be permitted to function without constant 
examination by a “major minority.” In a sense, all my professional work 

IS intended to increase the number of and the awareness of that minority 
group. ^ 

III 

l am not qualified to discuss ETV as a means of instruction. If we do 
not already know, we soon must discover what subjects are useful and into 
what areas ETV is merely an intruder. 

But direct instruction cannot be dismissed from a total view of ETV 
in relation to our arts and culture. In particular, we will face in the next 
decade a variety of machines for teaching. It may well be that ETV, now 
considered a mechanistic process tending to displace the human element, 
will become the mediator between the new machines and the older kind of 

teaching, that ETV will be much more on the “human side” by contrast 
With these machines. 

The guiding principle would again be for ETV not to attempt what 
can be better done in other ways. Such subjects as can be best acquired 
by use of the teaching machines should be left to them— as sucb subjects 
which cannot be taught without the teacher, such subjects with which ETV 
interferes, should not be attempted. 

Since the attitudes and the capacities of adults are formed or influenced 
in childhood, the bearing of in-school ETV on the general culture is sig- 

nf FTv‘ Ml ™o*«ent, I believe that the principles governing this side 
• j y resemble those governing the general activity of ETV 

in adult education or cultural broadcasting. But I am not sure. 

Granted that instructional programs must be created with the needs of 
a special audience in mind, that nothing which can diminish their effect 
must be added (or omitted), it is still possible that programs addressed 
^ high school and college students may be useful to a nonschool audience. 
Ihe rule here would be that such programs should be available, but that 
no great effort to attract the outside audience should be made. 

Except where specifically noted, the rest of this memorandum is con- 
cerned with that side of ETV which can be called cultural, the area of adult 
education being included in that term. 

IV 

A simple way to block out the functions of ETV is to assume that it need 
not duplicate the work of C (for commercial) TV and to discover what CTV 

cannot or will not or perhaps should not do. 
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On the positive side, the overlap is extensive: both C and E TV can 
and should aroiM int^t in a variety of subjects, for instance. But it 
may be un^sible for CTV to satisfy aU the interests it arouses and it may, 
of^”*’ *** function of ETV to capitalize on this arousal-function 

I have put CTV in my list of elements in a pluralistic educational sys- 
tem. It IS clear from the ether elements listed that being a segment of the 
system does not imply the use of the same methods in pursuit of a single 
aun. One of the methods of education which is not often used by braad- 
castere (m prime listening time at least) is teaching. It is my conviction 

at this is jpoper and that m such fields as economics, for instance, CTV 
should be iscouraged (if it cannot be foriiidden to teach) and in certain 

othem, such as ahnormal psychology, it should work under the striclest 
outside supervision. 

(By teaching economics, I mean something approaching indoctrina- 
tion. It seems to me improper that doctrine affecting the relations of em- 
ployer and employee should be promulgated under the sponsorship of a 
corporation or of a labor union.) 

relatively few areas from 

which CTV should absent itself. 

If CTV can be effectively used in these (excluded) areas, it should be 
used. However controversial the subject may be in itself, the pursuit of 
^owledge must be untrammeled. The unique and invaluable quality of 
1 V IS that It IS disinterested. It was unrealistic of me to suppose, when 
1 was against separate channels, that this quality could exist in the at- 
mo^here of commercial broadcasting, even on sustaining programs on 

We can set aside such programs as Sunrise Seminar and Continental 
Classroom which are in many ways precisely what ETV has done or should 
do and constitute, in a way, a votive offering of CTV, an expression of 
gratitude for possessing channels largely closed to ETV. 

In addition, CTV has produced more and more programs recently 

the intentions 

of ETV because they are not presented in a planned order— an order, that 
IS, m which the complete apprehension of the fifth in a series depends on 
faimhanty (at least) with the preceding four. (A few exceptions exist.) 
And as t^y are not cumulative, they are not and do not pretend to be in- 
c usive. That they are taken to be complete, rendering further attention 
o the subject treated unnecessary, is a grave fault. In part it stems from 
the atmosphere: even the most tightly woven of CTV’s dramatic or comedy 
series is presented as complete in itself. 

Some presentations, with the most pretentious auspices, not only depart 
from, but go against the grain, of all education. The series on science 
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sponsored by Bell Labs with the names of learned societies at the end is 
the most flagrant offender. 

Anticipating a point I shall develop later, I would say that one of the 
functions of ETV is the correction of such distortions. 

The egregious vulgarity of the Bell Labs prograpa is important to us 
because that program brings into high relief some qik the elements which 
far better cultural programs on CTV feel obliged to incorporate. 

The function of these elements is first to diminish all demands on the 
audience and then to eliminate any sense that learning of any kind requires 
work. Even such programs as Bernstein and the Philharmonic are to an 
extent constructed so as to dissipate attention — or to make sure that atten- 
tion attaches itself to a rapid succession of different objects. 

We must keep in mind the possibility that CTV cannot put on programs 
calling for attention concentrated over a relatively long period and that 
it can only indirectly encourage its audiences to seek further knowledge 
involving study and the unaccustomed activity of thinking. 

And this, in turn, lands us in a difficult situation: we must decide 
whether we are to have two totally different kinds of broadcasting — differ- 
ent in tone, in presentation, in the demands they make. 

If we reject this — and I think we must because separate kinds of broad- 
casting multiplies the disasters which I feared in separate channels — we 
must find the ways in which the two systems can each use the other. In the 
cas<» ^>^TV, how it can use certain elements of CTV without sacrificing 
its primary purpose. 

V 

Before making assumptions about the process of assimilation — which 
on the bad side means that ETV incorporates some of the more attractive 
faults of CTV — ^we must observe the fundamental merit of our commercial 
system of broadcasting: that it can and does change. (Even if it changes 
for the worse at times, it is a non-rigid system which means that the direc- 
tion in which it changes can he influenced from outside itself. ) 

If CTV changes in certain aspects, the borrowings and adaptations ETV 
will make need not be at all injurious. 

This returns me to my footnote on page 103. I put it then on the 
grounds of usefulness to the community that ETV should take part in 
altering the nature of CTV. I put it now on the second ground, that the 
two systems should be able to live together and this will be easier to ac- 
complish, will involve less sacrifice of essentials, if CTV, to an extent, 
changes in such ways as to share more common ground with ETV. 

The most effective way — the one, also, which requires the most tact 
and discretion — is this: ETV should be a direct and open critic of CTV. 

Considering how hostile many people, totally outside the field of edu- 
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cation, are in their reactions to CTV , it may seem excessive to ask educators 
to insist that criticism is an act of judgment involving appreciation and | 

correction. This is the area of tact. We must make it clear that we under- 
stand what CTV is doing, are aware of its efforts and successes. 

This critical appreciation I want should exist in both spheres of ETV — ! ] 

it should reach into the schools and to the adult community. jj 

In the schools, ETV might accomplish what otherwise seems to me — 
after five years of trying — impossible. That is the introduction of the ma- 
terials of the mass media into the curriculum of grade and high schools 
(with the consequent appearances of courses in communication as regular 
events in the colleges ) . 

This is not the same thing as using special TV programs ( a production 
of Hamlet, e.g., or a special on geophysics) . It means courses on the West- 
ern in American Entertainment from the Dime Novel to the TV Serial — 
the incorporation of the usual materials as objects of study. If ETV took 
the lead, place might be found for such study in high schools at the latest. 

The development of a critical attitude toward TV (and the other mass 
media) would be a natural result. 

In 3 different atmosphere, the subject can form a constant part of the 
service rendered within its own community by individual ETV stations 
apart from what is done by NETwork ETV. As in the schools, television 
is studied in the way the English romantic poets or Roman history is stud- 
ied, so in the home, television is discussed and analyzed as economics and 
music may be. 

(One such program is now being planned by Station WHYY. It would 
at times be a review of what had occurred on the air within a recent period, 
would bring representative citizens into discussion with representatives of 
the producing stations and networks. ) 

The wished-for result is the enlargement of the critical public. Ideally 
such a pro^am as that planned by WHYY should appear on the com- 
mercial stations, but (again after some five years of trying) I find it im- 
possible to persuade stations to undertake such self-criticism. 

In attempting a judicious and critical report on CTV, in which ample 
opportunity is given to stations to present their view of their own accom- 
plishments, ETV lays the groundwork for another form of cooperation. 

VI 

In broad terms, ETV can invite CTV to make the public aware of what 
ETV is doing. As an institution profoundly “affected with the public in- 
terest” ETV should be subject to public criticism and this can properiy 
occur both in the daily press and on CTV stations. 

It is unlikely that the programs of ETV will be regularly viewed on 
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commercial stations — the parallel reverse situation will not persuade CTV 
operators to devote that much time to the subject. 

But it is possible to get local CTV stations to publicize what ETV is 
doing. Without pressure or argument, Station KING in Seattle gave an 
hour’s preview of the ETV schedule at the beginning of a season— as a 
result of a casual suggestion. 



VII 

Reciprocal programming, an extension of the above, is possible on a 
considerable scale. 

The difficulties are obvious. I take a sample case: a CTV station is to 
present an hour program on space-flight. In all probability, the station does 
not know when its network will schedule this program. Nor will it want the 
ETV station to cut into the potential audience by doing a background 
study-even if this study specifically stops short of the ground covered by 
the CTV program. 

But if the ETV station knows far enough in advance, it can schedule 
a program or programs after the CTV presentation to capitalize on the 
interest aroused. And the CTV station will publicize this further attention 
to the subject since it is, in effect, a testimony to the significance of what 
CTV has done. 

In some instances the CTV station may invite ETV to attack the subject 
in advance. Again the publicity value is high to both sides and skillful 
editing can dovetail the two kinds of program so that each leads into or 
out of the other. 

However these reciprocal actions are scneduled, they serve a basic 
purpose: through them, ETV undermines the conviction which, as I have 
implied, CTV must transmit to its audiences — the conviction that in a 
single program or a single series the entire subject has been covered, that 
nothing of interest or concern has been omitted, that the viewer has nothing 
more to do. It is a prime function of ETV to persuade viewers that neither 
knowledge nor understanding is ever finished. 

VIII 

This function ETV performs quite apart from any stimulus provided by 
CTV. If we define this function in the simplest terms it is to perpetuate the 
sense of the continuity of our culture. ETV does this (again in simple 
terms) when it makes people aware of the nature of the arts and the satis- 
factions to be drawn from them. 

And, of course, one of the arts which it must deal with is the art of 
education. 
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IX 

We have here a special case because ETV is itself a part of the educa- 
tional system. But 1 believe the general principles, the approach and in 
great part the methods, will conform to the same elements in dealing with 
diis art as in the others. 

Perhaps the chief difference is that here we can say with considerable 
confidence that we want people to know about — ^without pretending we 
will bring them to know — the subject. It is possible that in all the out-of- 
school work it does, ETV will function best at the know-about level, and 
its value will lie in that knowing-about is a necessary — an essential — step 
beyond hearing-about, which CTV accomplishes. 

Knowing about in ETV is knowing the truth about, the essence of, the 
relations of, the significance of. 

In the special case of education, ETV must add perhaps a stronger 
element of correction. Just as the popular image of the teacher, the one 
presented in popular iconography, is a caricature, the concepts of educa- 
tion, what it is and does, what it is useful for, its part in a complete life — 
all these are distorted. ETV has already suffered from this. It is “tuned 
out” before it is ever tuned in because of the associations with its name. 

The alteration I am considering, a change in the atmosphere in which 
education has its being, will be brought about by everything ETV does, 
particularly by its presentation of the arts and sciences. Possibly this 
indirection is a better way than an immediate effort to deal with education 
itself. Inevitably if a direct effort is made it will be part of the total cultural 
function of ETV ; it will not stand alone. The question is whether it should 
be brought in at all- — or >; we trust to the indirect effect of everything 
else we do. 

My own inclination is toward using the direct attack also. At every 
point the prejudice against school and schooling (which is as old as Shake- 
speare at least) is “noise” between ETV and its receivers. The concept 
of the educator as the enemy of society is somewhat more recent. One of 
the most powerful of accepted ideas is associated with a series of pictures: 
teacher’s pet — the weakling boy prodigy — the grind at college — the 
pedant at the end of the process. While it proceeds with other matters, 
ETV can accelerate its effect if it undermines and demolishes this series 
of images. 

And part of the undermining process is, of course, to reduce to a min- 
imum the elements which at any time give validity to the ancient preju- 
dices. 

It is hardly self-serving to include education in the arts which ETV 
makes known to the public. The need for interpreting what is current in 
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educational practice, of providing some comprehension of the ch uig« 
place, puts on ETV the compuUion to interpret its own function to 

its public which involves self-criticism. 

The over-all purpose is as it would be in relation to music or architec- 

hire or mathematics. What satisfactions does the ^toe human bemg 
get from having had— and continuing— an education? mat 
factions from knowing more and thinking more dearly about ' 

I do not, at the moment, know how an ETV stahon would set about 
giving a series of programs on educahon. I am sure that what is d n 
should be related to the status of the school system in the community 

served. 

X 



It is useful to accept a recent division between the P^orn^g a^ ^d 
the others (the graphic and plastic arts in particular, although the arts of 
fiction and poe^ Luld also belong here since they can be apprehended 

without being performed). , 

Here as eUewhere we have to pass our own statute of limitations, fa 
one of its aspects all television is a form of the total tomatic art and, 
ideally, can project from the screen all that is projected from fae stage. 
Quite apart from technical difficulties, it can hardly do as much for paint- 

ing or architecture, among others. 

Where the medium does not go beyond the scope of the il 
lecture, its highest potential may be only to foster the grow* ^y of 
amateurs whose perceptions are constantly enhvened and whose sensi 

biUties are constantly becoming more acute. ,,i r-rv (or anv 

I do not prejudge the case when I say that if this is aU ETV (or imy 
TV) can do, the methods used can legitimately be shaded toward the 
familiar techniques of attracting and, with discretion, diverti^, the a - 
tention. The general rule is that whatever attracts wit^ut interfer-ace, 
whatever seduL without corruption, should be used %e cav^t rs to 
no program can safely arouse expectations without fulfiUing them-the 
mode of attraction must be correct for the mo^ or tone of the si^ct. 

ETV programs have in the past erred in both ways: some seemed 
based on the presumption that whatever persuades an audience to s.ay 
wUh a program is of necessity a corruption of the pro^am’s essence; 
others tave imitated, none too well, the techniques of CTV, 
gesting the tones of the commercials, and have proceeded from that point 

to sedate instruction. 

XI 



It is impossible to put down rules suitable to the various arts. One 
enterprise ETV can undertake, in cooperation with public and art schools. 
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^ «W<=h. it is now nnder- 

ood, tends to decline md even disappear long before grade school is over. 

rvav, oe an encouragement to amateurism— a risk ETV 

nroffram^f^^^^rf i° ^ discussing chiefly 

p ograms for adults at home, I note that this function may be most elfec- 

another generation when the fruits of in-school direct 
lessons in drawing, painting, and sculpture are evident.) 

we accept the probability that a person sitting in front of a TV set 

with a portfolio of reproductions or certain issues of Life and Look in his 
ands, we can also say that an art program can inspire a visit to a museum 
or a gallery at least as effectively as the other media. 

• **®"*^^ Francis Taylor (who once said that “for the graphic 

arts, the invention of television is as important as the invention of Movable 

M^L^of ArtT"h''h\^^ u" T" Metropolitan 

He thought tplp • i!j already overcrowded, 

hand thf the arts into the home. On the other 

and, the programs planned by the Art Institute of Chicago had as their 

attendance— the Institute at that time could welcome 
Zo percent more people. 

h contemporary popular graphics, ETV can move more easily. Line 

tioTT’ better to observt 

and^lf- '"f fomts with their relatives in the fine arts 

^ne oan well be 

of this put together amounts to a meagre function for ETV in the 

Trl-T li. t ‘0 ‘he arousal-of-interest factor 

of cry noth the difference that ETV never makes a closed circle of 

fuT« dTseo^rifr" “> 

We reco^ize this with less prejudice in the field of architecture. In 
fSThL™ T‘ f b“ °n etehitecture has endless 

But from the TV screen can come something to make the book or the 
museum or any direct observation of works of art incomparahly more 
a uable: a sense of die relation of one art to another and of all the arts 

trons’^o^®™ **'® *‘‘h“ *he same limita- 

tions, do M much for science, it can also relate the arts and the sciences 

not prwending to be a prime or final source of knowledge, but being what 
it must be, a guide to understanding. ° 
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XII 

The place of ETV in those arts which it can render ^ as contrasted with 
those it can chiefly discuss, and its relation to CTV in this field, are not 
complicated. 

We note a steady movement in CTV toward using more drama of a 
very high order and toward productions closer to the intention of the 
original. The more significant the play, the less likely any serious falsifi- 
cation. We can anticipate productions of the established reppitory of 
theater equal to those of the professional stage. 

Given the economic factor which prevents ETV from engaging the 
expensive (and often the best) talent, it would seem reasonable not to 
duplicate what CTV is doing. It is also reasonable and desirable to re- 
broadcast the CTV productions whenever they are made available. (Here 
and in several other fields, the importation of tapes and kines from Britain 
and Canada is desirable. ) 

In contemporary drama, when a single independent station produces 
40 to 50 plays a year, it is natural for ETV to transmit rather than to pro- 
duce. (The Play of the Week was bought by an ETV station and attracted 
so large an audience that the following season, a CTV station in the com- 
munity took over. The ETV station management was saddened — ^but the 
whole process was beneficial to all concerned.) 

In the adjacent field — the dramatization of stories and novels — ^the 
history of CTV is mixed. 

In general, the process of adaptation combines two purposes: ex- 
ploitation of the qualities for which the original is famous and assimila- 
tion of these same qualities to the familiar ones of contemporary television. 
A novel by Henry James becomes a story of intrigue and Vanity Fair 
begins to resemble a daytime serial. The process antedates popular en- 
tertainment — the translations of Homer have also been made in the light 
of contemporary taste. 

And with the enthusiastic approval of some of our most famous writers, 
CTV producers have totally altered the content and significance of the 
works they have bought. 

Here the corrective function of ETV is evident. In the direct criticism 
of CTV which I have proposed, the significance of these debasements can 
be stressed. Whenever possible, faithful presentations should be made. 
And (as always) the raising of the general level of taste will eventually 
provide so large an audience for the good work that the second-rate will 
fall into a low second place. 

Xlll 

These two examples from the graphic arts and from the dramatic, 
present, I believe, the typical problems of ETV in relation to CTV and, by 
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extension, to other media (mass or limited) which use the cultural materi- 
als available to us. 

At the beginning I spoke of the division between the things television 
does well and those done better in other media. I have watched TV and 
other media long enough to know that confinement to what is done best 
is impractical. Certain limitations impose themselves one doesn t use 
radio as the preferred medium for acrobatics. But we must recognize 
such circumstances as make television, today, a proper if not idsal, me- 
dium for transmitting music. It has become better suited to the ballet 
than it was 15 years ago. And so on. Each separate art brings its own 
problems of technique. All of them, together, bring the same problems: 
what we want to do, why, and are the materials at hand suitable? 

I recognize the boundaries of this paper: it reflects not only my ex- 
perience of the mass media, but also what I think about education as an 
art and as a function of our society. In what follows, certain other as- 
sumptions are made. I think they will be self-evident. In any case, the 
suggestions I make can be considered without definitions of culture and 
several other concepts. My definitions are, as I say, implicit in my pro- 
posals. 

XIV 

We shall probably be discussing the sciences and science as a whole in 
several other papers. I bring it into relation to ETV’s position toward 
other institutions of our general culture because I think ETV can do some- 
thing here which cannot be done elsewhere. 

Again I must omit the more strictly educational use of ETV in the 
sciences. It seems accepted that the laboratory sciences in particular are 
in the most favorable field for television in general and naturally for ETV 
— the apparatus and the action are both instantly appealing. 

There are some aspects of special importance. That ETV is itself 
bound to bring “the two cultures,” science and the humanities, closer to- 
gether is, I should say, self-evident. For the next "few years it may be one 
of the duties of ETV to make sure that in the process of reconciliation, the 
humanities do not surrender too much. The placing of the different sci- 
ences in relation to one another and to the national culture, is one of the 
things that ETV can do — ^by the proportion of si^ificance it gives to 
various elements, by the way it constantly brings their mutual relationship 
into the open. 

The other function is to make science known. To make its nature and 
its accomplishments and its potential effects more and more widely known 
— ^this it seems to me is urgent. 

And I have to note here that even within the past few years I have been 
aware of a reluctance cn the part of scientists to accept the obligation of 
making their work known. 
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What I look forward to is the formation of a joint effort in which tele- 
vision (preferably both C and E TV) and organized science will each pro- 
vide a group capable of understanding the other. 

It is easier for me to describe the group provided by television: a pool 
of talent (writers, directors, analysts, and technicians) who know enough 
to understand what the scientists are saying, with sufficient talent and devo- 
tion tc make this knowledge understandable by constantly increasing num- 
bers of people, using the capacities of the television system. 

(I should like a similar pool available for service to economists and 
urban developers and poets as well, but I feel that the problems of science 
are the most urgent now. ) 

In my mind, this pool of talent should be voluntary and should organ- 
ize itself, crossing the line between C and E TV in a common effort. 

It would be the work of ETV, given its closer contact with certain 
scientific bodies, to discover what, at any moment, needs to be said. And, 
at times, to urge upon men of science, their duty to communicate. 

My maxim here comes not from a communicator, but from a Nobel 
laureate in physics: “If, in the long run, you cannot let everyone know 
what you are doing, what you are doing is worthless.” This was said by 
Erwin Schroedinger. I proposed it to J. Robert Oppenheimer whose only 
variation was: “. . . if you cannot, in the long run, hope to let everyone 
know . . .” 



XV 



And this brings me to the last of the specific subjects I will mention: 
communications. 

In addition to acting as a critic of — and collaborator with — CTV, we 
have the necessary work of analyzing the nature of the process we are 
using, of discovering what the powers of communication are, and of mak- 
ing people aware of them. 

The proposals made in Sec. V are beginnings only. I think that all of 
us, no matter how long we have been concerned with the subject, still hold 
that we have only made a start in our discoveries in communications. 



XVI 

Since the subject is to be treated in another paper, I have omitted 
reference to ETV in relation to public affairs and to government. To sum 
up, I must consider its relation to our society in general terms. 

I see little more than a surface ambiguity in the character of ETV — 
an institution pledged to preserve the basic ideas of education which 
involve work under disciplined conditions while using technical means 
most often devoted to entertainment, sometimes devoted, perhaps un- 
consciously, to undermining the whole process of education. 

The difficulties exist. We have to be aware of them even in routine 
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operations and the moment we begin to plan new subjects or new tech- 
niques we could be overwhelmed by them. 

We can overcome them if we think not of how TV is used for one pur- 
pose or another, for one seemingly in opposition to another, but as a 
method, like reading, which can also be used for the most trivial and the 
most austere purposes. If we think of people paying attention to it in a 
process which continues as the process of reading continues, not only 
from early childhood on, but in our daily lives when we in the course of 
an hour may read a comic strip and road signs and symbols and a book of 

philosophy—then I believe we need not be too troubled by the dual nature 
of our instrument. 

^ believe we cot be clear as to our aims, and devoted to them, without 

being either afraid or contemptuous of the means which television has put 
into our hands. ^ 

T.rr^? declared intent may be, every use to which we put 

bil V IS going to have an effect on our society. This effect may be only a 
reinforcement of Ae effect of other institutions (of learning or otherwise) . 
It may and I think it must— -correct and counteract some of these other 
effects, for one reason because we are all committed to a various, not to a 
monolithic, society. 

Part of the education we shall get as we use ETV is going to be dis- 
covery: we will discover more and more precisely what we want our 
society to be. Fortunately, other people will discover what they want and 
these wants will not always coincide with ours. If they are more skillful 

m Ae use of the same instruments we use, as at this moment they are, we 
will have to learn skill. 

But education has always been a patient process. Patience is too ex- 
pensive a virtue for me to cultivate — and it is easy for me to recommend 
It to others. But chiefly I recommend action. It seems to me that we are 
making action possible by what we are doing: we are taking thought. 



Notes by the Author 

1. In Section I, the implication is that ETV is preponderantly on UHF channels. 
1 nis IS, of wurse, not the case. I am the victim of a local situation— in New York 
there is no ETV station and in Philadelphia it is on UHF. My phrasing reflects my 
experience. 

It is, however, important to note that the number of UHF channels for ETV 
will increase OTd it is my guess that the proposed action by which the FCC will look 

ivrvr of changing a VHF station from commercial to educational use 

in JN iiu and Los Angeles^ will not proceed very far. 

It is still in the interest of ETV to look toward a single (which has to be UHF) 
system. 

the hom^"^ cultural institutions omitted from consideration in my paper is 

In two aspects, ETV enters the home: programs of instruction supplementing 
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those broadcast during school hours and programs which are either intended as 
adult education or generally cultural. 

In the first, we can assume that one parent (or other adult) is at Heme and 
may be curious or interested — ^the turned-on set attracts attention to itself. To an 
extent the auuli may watch what the child watches. Given the primary purpose of 
these broadcasts, they cannot be essentially modified in order to attract adults — but 
the chances are that above a certain school grade the subject will have several points 
of attraction. It would, for instance, be proper to refer back to what was known 
in a given area twenty years ago compared with what is now known (as in certain 
sciences) and this back-reference will be of interest to the adult. And there is evi- 
dence that adults are fascinated by the method of teaching itself. 

We have an opportunity to develop shared-educaticn. One desirable conse- 
quence is the greater participation of parents in the management of the public 
schools in their communities. 

Th’’ough the schools, parents can be informed of the home curriculum and 
local newspapers can be influenced to carry the ETV schedule so that it becomes a 
natural part of TV viewing. Just as teachers now often let parents know that the 
children should be allowe. 'or encouraged) to see certain CTV programs for later 
use in the schoolroom, parents can also be told what programs the children are to 
observe on ETV which will be of special interest to adults. 

3. The situation is reversed, with further opportunities of shared education, 
when evening programs are transmitted primarily for adults. 

Again a certain amount of casual attention can be counted on — ^the situation 
differing chiefly because CTV is in competition for the child’s time. 

It should be possible, at a minimum, to let parents know that certain ETV 
programs relate to specific subjects in the school curriculum, whether these are or 
are not televised. 

The interrelation of in-school, after-school, and general cultural programs needs 
to be emphasized, so that each arouses interest in the others. 

4. I have assumed that other papers will discuss the changes in methods of 
teaching demanded by ETV, It is not a subject on which I can speak with expe- 
rience. One aspect of it is, however, related to my general theme. 

Among the institutions of learning with which ETV should have the closest 
relations is the school or college in which teachers learn how to teach. It should 
be a specific purpose of ETV to make sure that the use of television in schools and 
colleges is studied as part of teacher-training and that a steadily increasing number 
of teachers learn how to use television— not only as the teacher in the room who 
watches a program with her students, but as teacher on television and, if at all 
possible, as producer of programs. 

Without special knowledge, I make the guess that teachers who will not them- 
selves be on the screen, but will work with ETV programs in the schoolroom, have 
also a need of special training— in cooperative effort with the TV teacher, in know- 
ing how and why certain TV techniques are used, etc. 

5. My paper is concerned chiefly with education through high school. 

I do not know enough about the situation in college to speculate usefully. An 
experiment I am now starting is based on some dissatisfaction I experienced at 
college where big courses were either lectures (without small seminars) or sections 
without meeting the authority on the subject, only instructors. Obviously a combina- 
tion can be made if the course is divided between a speaker on the air and seminars 
following with instructors who have watched or otherwise become acquainted with 
the televised program. 
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I have a favorable impression of closed-circuit TV at Dartmouth, but it is rather 
vague. I do not know the Chicago Junior College plan — ^but will try to find out 
immediately. 

6. That ETV must constantly be self-critical has been implied. An inflexible 
set of standards is not required, but when principles of good conduct in ETV have 
been discussed and accepted, those concerned with its future need to be constantly 
alert. 

In the past few weeks I have been told that many producers of series for ETV 
are trying to make each single program within a series self-contained. Without 
observation I do not know how far this will tend to destroy the orderliness and 
cumulative effect of a series. 

Perhaps here, as in many other areas, we need inventiveness in techniques. 
There is, I would hope, a way of incorporating a review of past programs into new 
ones or a way of placing a review program at intervals, which would preserve the 
educational valichty of a series and still achieve some of the effect of completeness. 

7. I emphasize a point made in Section IV of my paper: that identifying CTV 
as pMt of our pluralistic educational system is intended as recognition of an exist- 
ing situation. It does not imply identity of purpose. Nor does it imply any judgment 
of the quality of the education which CTV provides. 

It appears to me that CTV in its programs and commercials sets up standards 
of excellence, that it tells us what is a good life, that it establishes norms of behavior 
for possible imitation. It does this largely through its entertainments. (We have 
from Plato through T. S. Eliot to Himmelweit testimony to the educational effect of 
even the lightest entertainments.) 

The standards and norms of CTV are often hostile to those of education in the 
classic sense — as. they are often hostile to those of the pulpit or of the aesthete. It 
is necessary for ETV not only to correct the excesses of CTV, but also to make itself 
•the center of all the countervailing powers which can give some balance to the total 
process of education we go through. 

I have suggested that the work of ETV will be more effective if it can modify 
and accept some of the methods of CTV. I am not too afraid of ETV becoming “easy 
to take because I feel that at this moment, in dealing with grownups, we are deal- 
ing with people far more hostile to education than children ever are. We must lead 
them gently at first into areas which the mass media, among other things, have taught 
them to dislike or to fear. 

But moving gradually does not mean moving off the road. 



TESTIMONY BY MAX LERNER 



Before the Television Advisory Panel 

Dr. Um«r is a n«ws columnist, and Profossor at Brandois Univorsity. 



If I WERE ASKED to sum up very quickly the things that I am 
anxious about in television as a whole I would use three words; deperson- 
alization, manipulation, and homogenization. 

depersonalization, because the audience is regarded as a mass au- 
dience and not as individuals in any sense. 

manipulation, because the aim is to use them rather than to stretch 
them, to influence them toward purchasing goods. Such manipulation de- 
pends also upon the depersonalization in which the audience is regarded 
as replaceable parts. In my book the crucial point that I try to make con- 
cerning television in relation to the other arts is that in the other arts you 
sell a product to the audience whereas in television you sell the audience. 
In an art which is geared to selling the audience it is almost inevitable that 
the qualities of mind which are developed in the people who are involved 
with this do not make for an educational outlook. , 

—homogenization, because in order to make the greatest sales possible 
there is always a tendency to water down. 

The thing that interests me most now is trying to sharpen the differ- 
ences between these two enterprises, the one that sells the audience to a 
sponsor and the one that tries to reach particular youngsters — or particular 
adults, for that matter — ^with education. 

What I am suggesting now is the need to have somewhere a group of 
people— wherever their subsidy will come from it will not come from the 
sponsorship of advertising— doing the total job, perhaps the job of enter- 
taining as well as educating. I don’t know whether this would be a third 
force, in addition to commercial and educational, or not. But uxey would 
do the total job from the standpoint of trying to set standards. I believe 
we need in America not only a competition of ideas but also a competition 
of standards. Recently my colleague, Walter Lippmann, has taken up 
basically the same idea and has advanced it with the kind of lucidity and 
eloquence which only he is capable of. I would like to approach the whole 
thing from the standpoint of national purpose. That is, if national purpose 
is important, what are the channels through which you achieve it? National 
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purpose is something integral to whatever goes on in the minds of the 
people. Thus, the shaping and rediscovery of the national purpose is 
integral to the shaping of the minds of youngsters. This is really a Peri- 
clean conception: Pericles used to define the state as simply the train ing 
and education of the character of the young. Figures which I have seen 
at NETRC on the number of hours per day which our children spend with 
television have left me both dismayed and excited — dismayed because of 
what it is that they are spending their hours with, and excited because of 
what it could be. 

Let me approach this from another point of view by asking a few ques- 
tions. For instance, what is happening to our population distribution? The 

city is becoming a shell of what it used to be. The point about the second 
enterprise is that you do care about the individuals, you do care about 
their minds, you do care about their personalities. You care very much. 
In fact, that’s your principal objective. Educational television is the kind 
of television which is aimed at the minds of particular people, not in order 
to manipulate or persuade or help sell products, but in order to help shape 
and develop those minds. Educational television has to be concerned with 
both training and education: training being the transmission of skills, and 
education being the development of the capacity for meeting problems. 
One of the characteristics of educational television, in my experience, is 
that the people in charge are craftsmen, people who care about this purpose 
of reaching minds. I don’t get the same feeling from working with com- 
mercial television, even in its public service aspects. I go along with the 
great necessity of maximizing as far as possible the amount of public serv- 
ice that the commercial people are going to do, but the v/eat difficulty about 
it in my mind is that it is the same people who apply themselves to it. So 
that the fact that they label it **public service” does not, for me, render the 
product terribly different in quality. You cannot have educational televi- 
sfon uiiilsss you have people who are not conditioned in these ways but are 
conditioned as craftsmen, as artists, as thinkers, as scientists. I hope that 
the American people begin to understand the difference. It’s a question of 
“Who’s running the show?” 

On the Educational Policies Commission which I just joined this year 
we listened to a report from the superintendent of schools in one of our 
giant cities, and it was a hair-raising experience to hear what education 
in that city really is these days. Thomas Jefferson wouldn’t recognize it. 
Much of education there is just policing delinquency, much of it is social 
work among rather ignorant and uneducated groups, much of it is just 
language training, and so on. I think that we have to approach the problem 
of ETV partly from this angle. What do you do in the cities? What this 
superintendent is trying to do is to use his small group of good teachers 
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on television so that other teachers can watch them in a form of teacher 
training, as well as a form of student education in the classroom. Another 
thing that ETV can do in such places is to reach the mothers and fathers in 
the housing projects vdth the same education that their children are get- 
ting. To me this is thrilling. It couldn’t have been done without television. 
In other words, this is no longer a luxury. It has become a prime necessity, 
a central mechanism, that we have to use. 

Now what about the people who have left the cities and gone off to the 
suburbs . You get in the suburbs more of a feeling of community-centered- 
ness than you do in the city. People who had never gathered together be- 
f rqnr L gather together in the suburbs. I can see the possibility 

“ combination watching and study sessions, in 
which reading material associated with the programs is also distributed. 

I have a feeling that more and more ETV can be watched in discussion 
groups in this way. 

What about the small towns? They are shells, too, in a way, with so 
many people leaving them to go to the big cities. This makes it all the more 
imperative that they be reached in some way— and reached not just by 

what goes by the name of entertainment but reached in more meaningful 
ways as well. 

Take one other approach, and that is from the standpoint of the Ufe 
cycle of Americans. It is interesting to note the points of convergence of 
culture and personality. This happens in a series of stages in our life his- 
tory. There are certain vulnerable and very decisive stages, particularly 
in the growing-up years. This is where I am most deeply concerned now. 

1 think that most of us who have studied it at all are agreed that there has 
been a decline in community in American Ufe and a failure of norms among 
young people. Perhaps it is because of this that television has made such 
an impact on the young. My hunch is that youngsters don’t want to be 
entertained; they want to learn, and I think that what they are learning ‘is 
values. If ihere is this vacuum of values for many reasons — and there are 
many, many reasons for this— what the youngsters get from TV is likely 
to move into that vacuum. Again, we’re very anxious about the nature of 
those values. What happens afterward is equally important, not only those 
years but other life stages of Americans — ^for instance, the middle years, 
particularly now when the children grow up and the mother is still relatively 
young and when the Ufe span of both sexes is increasing. There is an op- 
portumty for a kind of recapture of the excitement of life in those years for 
both mother and father. This has never been true in American Ufe before. 

I’ve been taking a number of approaches, you see, and I’m going to 
take one more. There is great preoccupation with the mass quaUty of our 
society, but we are more than a mass society. Within the mgss there is also 
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a minority culture creative America. I am more interested in that minority 
cu ure right now than I am even in the mass culture. In the present crisis 
of our national life the whole problem of education has shifted. We have 
had one long revolution in education ever since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, giving a minimum of education to the children of all of 
our ethnic groups. We have succeeded in that largely, and we should be 
proud of It. But the problem now has become a sharper one. The problem 
now IS that we have a relatively short time in which to achieve certain stated 
goals m diplomacy, in political leadership, in economics, in education, 
churches, art, etc. These goals can be achieved only by a relatively small 
number of people, by a minority rather than the mass. Our second educa- 
lonal reimlution lies m the task of developing this minority culture rather 
quickly. We have very few teachers trained, for instance, in the difficult 
discussion method of teaching, and the only way that you can train teachers 
m this IS by haying them watch it in action. ETV seems the best hope for 
doing this quickly. There are many technical difficulties in all of this, but 
overcoming technical difficulties is what we are good at. 

I • if we ever are subjected to thermonuclear destruction 
we may discover in ETV a very real potential which no one had thought 

rebuildffig helping with the tragic but necessary task of 

I associate myself completely with Mr. Frederich Ford on the necessity 
of stirring up the educational profession to asking for more, and for allo- 
cating to them as much as we can— and I may say that even if they are not 
able to use it terribly weU at the beginning they will learn how to use it well. 

I hey will learn because if the job is urgent enough there are a number of 
them who are dedicated enough to do it. 

(In reply to a Panel question concerning the goals of the minority 

Communist societies the question was 
Who whom?”— meaning, “Who does what to whom?” “Who liquidates 
whom?” “Who rules whom?” I suspect that our question so far among 
many of our youngsters has been “Who gets what?” “What’s in it for me?” 

I would say that part of the process that we are dealing with here is to 
change the question. ... It is difficult to pinpoint the 10 to 15 percent 
of our students who are mentally gifted. Some of the flashy ones turn out 
to be not terribly good after a while. They were just flashy, that’s all. Some 
of the bright ones are bright only in the sense that they give back your 
answers to you. Sometimes the very best of them are the ones who have a 
fire burning in their bellies, as Carlyle used to say. They may not be ter- 
ribly fast, but they’ve got the fire, and the fire comes out eventually. 

Educating this group is really a very egalitarian idea. Thomas Jeffer- 
son used to say that what counts in a democracy is the aristocracy of virtue 
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and talent — ^not the aristocracy of blood, of heredity, of power, of money, 
of color, of religion, but of virtue and talent. That is true egalitarianism. 
Get at the youngsters with character and ability and get at them no matter 
what their skin is like or their name is like or anything else. And pay as 
much as needs to be paid to develop this. If your purpose is national, then 
your means needs to be national. If this is our treasure, then we had better 
use it properly. To me, this is a completely democratic idea. 

Let me illustrate it by telling you what happened to me in Warsaw a 
couple of years ago, after my book was published. A group of Communist 
journalists and professors said to me, “We’ve heard about your book, but 
we haven’t read it. It’s a long book. . . . TeU us in one word what is the 
essence of American civilization! That was a tough job, to condense a 
thousand pages into one word. I thought very hard, “What is it? Freedom? 
Authority? Democracy? Tolerance?” Then I finally heard myself saying 
“Access.” 

They said, “We’ve heard of American success, but we’ve never heard 
of American access.” I said that we have a Declaration of Independence 
which says that all men are created free and equal. I hope that we are cre- 
ated free, but I know that we are not created equal. As a parent I know it; 
as a teacher I know it. Every businessman knows it. We have very unequal 
potential. But I said that we have a very curious idea in our democracy 
and that is that there ought to be equal access to equal opportunity for each 
of these people with very unequal potential to develop this unequal poten- 
tial to the fullest. 



IV. THE PROBLEM OF IMPROVING PROGRAMS 

How do educational television programs look to a 
friendly critic? To a commercial program producer? 
To a noncommercial station manager? To the national 
program center? To a distinguished adult educator? 
And how do these different observers think that pro- 
grams may be improved? 
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A FRIENDLY CRITIC ON ETV PROGRAMS 



By Sydney W. Head 

Dr. Htod it Dirtctor of Broadcasting and Fiim Strvictt at tho Univorsity of 
Miami. 



Part I of this memorandum attempts to clarify some 
questions of principle and practice concerning the function of noncommer- 
cial television broadcasting in relation to commercial television broadc^t- 
ing. Partllattemptspartof a working definition of ETV. Part III consists 
of a series of reconunendations based on the implications of the definition, 
and Part IV adds some further recommendations. 

I 

When television criticism follows the model of traditional literary and 
dramatic criticism it is likely to go wide of the mark, for television is ex- 
perienced by most viewers not as a series of isolated events, like so many 
separate books or stage plays or theatrical films or concerts, but as a con- 
catenation of related events. Any given program is likely to be viewed 
in a setting provided not only by adjacent programs, but also by an est^- 
Ushed viewer-orientation toward the service as a whole. Current theories 
concerning the effects of mass media emphasize the importance of non- 
content influences which modify the perception of mv^dia content, the inter- 
vening variables other than content which affect the meanings of messages 
for audiences. One of the recognized intervening variables is the medium 
itself, more precisely the particular representative of a inedimn to which an 
audience is attending at the moment. 

This notion has almost from the beginning of broadcasting been an 
important factor in the strategy of commercial broadcast station manage- 
mentj more recently it has been articulated in the concept of station im- 
age” and subjected to considerable analysis. The attitudes audiences form 
which go into making up a station image are the product of many influences 
other than the specific content of programs. For example, the “personali- 
ties” heard and seen on a station and with whom the audience identifies the 
station have a powerful influence; so do publicity and promotion, network 
affiliation, visual impressions, the pacing and “sound” of continuity, the 
status of sponsors using the station (they have their own images which can 
enhance or detract from the station image) . 
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It follows from the experience of commercial broadcasting that a criti- 
cal evaluation of ETV programs necessarily leads one to consider non- 
content factors, which really means evaluation of general management 
policies as a whole. These policies in commercial broadcasting revolve 
around the unitary motive of commercial profit, which provides a relatively 
clear-cut, mensurable goal so that the relations of policy to programs and 
programs to audiences are relatively easy to define. Legal regulation in 
the public interest modifies this goal but does not actually obscure it. Edu- 
cational broadcasting, however, appears not to have such a clear-cut goal, 
as can be seen by the wide divergence of policies among the existing sta- 
tions, most strikingly the differences between community-sponsored sta- 
tions and state-sponsored networks of stations. 

Yet much as one ETV station may differ from another in its objectives 
and program policies, there is at least one thing all have in common: ETV 
stations, by definition, are expected somehow to differ crucially from com- 
mercial stations. This difference is their justification for existence. Meas- 
urable differences certainly exist in practice. Schramm has enumerated a 
number of them: ETV stations are on the air, on the average, less than 
half as long as commercial stations; they use only about half as much 
national network programming (and even this is not network program- 
ming in the technical sense), they produce about three times as much live 
programming proportionate to their total programming, over three times 
as much informational programming but less than half as much news, their 
audiences are minuscule compared to audiences of commercial stations, 
and so on. 

None of these differences, however, helps us in definitively classifying 
a given, single program. We cannot, in practice, look at each individual 
program in isolation and always say “This is uniquely a commercial station 
program” or “This is uniquely an educational station program.” Commer- 
cial television has its “Continental Classroom” and ETV has its dramas 
and quizzes. The practical distinction between the two services lies, appar- 
ently, in unspecified differences of degree and differences in program or- 
ganization: commercial television is not likely to devote more than a small 
fraction of its total air-time to “Continental Classrooms,” nor is it likely 
to schedule even one “Continental Classroom” at 8:30 in the evening. 

Since the crucial difference in the services appears not to lie in the 
content of particular programs but in the more abstract realm of relative 
quantities and temporal relationships, let us look for a definition in the 
area of those principles which are needed to form judgments about these 
relativities. In other words, what in principle differentiates ETV from 
commercial television, and what does this in turn imply about practice? 

In terms of public policy, the reasoning underlying the decision to 
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withhold a minority of available television channels from commercial serv- 
ice appears to be the belief that commercial motivation necessarily imposes 
limitations upon the scope of the service it produces. This is not neces- 
sarily a value judgment, in the sense that it is immaterial whether the limi- 
tations are “good” or “bad” as long as limitations exist. We regard it as 
axiomatic in our society that public communication should be as free from 
restraints as possible, leaving it to the free play of the competition among 
ideas to produce the maximum variety and leaving it to the individual to 
make his choices among the options provided. 

Experience as well as a priori assumptions leads us to believe that the 
commercial motivation does in fact impose limitations on broadcast pro- 
grams. We expect, for example, a certain imbalance in content due to the 
reluctance of advertisers to take chances — either on new ideas or on con- 
troversial or unpopular ideas. We expect that, most of the time, when there 
is a choice between two programs, one of which will be more popular than 
the other, the more popular program will be chosen, irrespective of the 
intrinsic merits of the two programs. I suppose no one was so naive as 
to imagine that setting up a class of noncommercial broadcasting stations 
would automatically compensate for all the limitations presumed to be 
inherent in commercial programming. Nevertheless, we felt justified in 
expecting that the noncommercial service would be demonstrably different 
from the commercial service — different, moreover, in the direction of pro- 
viding some of the aspects of service which commercial programming, by 
its very nature, seems likely to lack altogether, or at least to lack in appro- 
priate quantity. 

Before pursuing the implications of this position regarding the raison 
d*etre of noncommercial channel reservations, I must digress briefly to 
dispose of a somewhat different position. This is the cynical argument that 
it makes little difference what kind of service ETV provides because its 
real function is not so much to provide a service itself as to pose a con- 
tinuing threat to the commercial service. In this view, ETV’s function is 
that of a whip, poised to lash the commercial stations into line when they 
get too greedy. This view may be more widely held thnn we would like to 
think. It surprised me to hear it voiced at the conference of the panel which 
is writing these memoranda. It hardly requires adding that there are surely 
more direct and efficient and suitable means of controlling commercial 
broadcasting than this one. 

One other digression before returning to the main theme. In this mem- 
orandum I am looking at ETV programming from the point of view of 
broadcasting as such, with all the implications this concept has with regard 
to public policy and the essential nature of the services involved. When 
an ETV station is used simply as a relay device to feed in-school programs 
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It is not fulfilling the broadcasting function. The same purpose could be 
accomplished by other methods without occupying a broadcasting channel. 

In so far as ETV stations are used for this purpose there is no point in 

attempting to evaluate their programming from the broadcasting point of 
View. 

This, I realize, is a rather radical statement from the standpoint of 
those concerned with the viability of the ETV service. In my own com- 
munity, for example, we might well have no ETV station at all were it not 
for the fact that most of the time the station is used for precisely the relay 
purpose I have described. Pragmatically, if asked “What would you rather 
have— non-broadcast use of the channel during the day so that the school 
system can save money and improve teaching, with the dividend of a 
broadcast service in the evening— or no ETV station at all?” I would have 
to choose the first alternative. But this does not make it a desirable situa- * 
tion, nor does it justify the situation in principle. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that a dichotomous point of view has been 
aUowed to develop within the field of ETV— though perhaps it was inevi- 
table. There seems to be a distinct trend toward a pulling apart of ETV 
interests into separate camps— in-school teaching on the one hand and 
noncommercial broadcasting, as such, on the other. We see this in the 
sharp contrast between community-sponsored and school-sponsored sta- 
tions; we see it in the tendency to erect a mystique of television teaching 
as a form of communication by television with unique characteristics set- 
ting It apart from other forms of television production; we see it in the 
rivalries between broadcast-oriented personnel and education-oriented per- 
sonnel. The widespread use of closed-circuit television has, of course 
greatly encouraged this trend toward divided viewpoints. 

_ Ret^ng now to the main theme, I proceed horn the proposition that 
the justification for noncommercial channels is the need to insure that the 
country’s television broadcasting service will not be constricted by com- 
mercial television’s supposedly inherent programming limitations. Let us 
examine some of these presumed limitations and the extent to which ETV 
appears to fulfill the role of ameliorator. 

One of the most essential ingredients of the public communications 
media from the viewpoint of public policy is the exposition of conflicting 
opmions on subjects of general significance— in short, controversy. It 
IS generally believed— and evidence is not lacking— that the commercial 
service has a natural tendency at best to avoid controversy, at worst to 
suppress it. It is understandable that advertisers do not wish to give of- 
fense, even to small minorities; it is understandable that, when the object 
IS to reach majority (or at least very large minority) audiences, unpopular 
opmions are likely to be neglected; it is understandable that a medium 
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casting. Evaluation of the performance of ETV in this area in particular 
(but certainly in the two previously discussed areas as well) requires con- 
sideration of the size of the audiences of the two services. For example, 
how long would it take all the ETV statiqns together to reach the audience 
of a single NBC Opera production, and how many comparable productions 
has ETV had to offer? The comparison, I realize, is unfair, but it should be 
made if only to lay to rest the unrealistic and illusory promises that have 
been put forward in the name of ETV in the past. 

Let us consider a little further the question of the ETV audience — 
its size and its composition. The published data on ETV circulation, while 
understandably put in the most optimistic statistical fonn possible, if 
coldly appraised indicate an extremely small audience. Generally the au- 
dience for any single program is so small as not to be quantifiable by 
conventional audience-size measurement methods used in commercial 
broadcasting. This limited reach cannot, of course, be ascribed alone to 
failure of ETV programs to attract audiences. Hypothetically, 50 stations 
could blanket the country, reaching over 90 percent of the population, but 
ETV stations are neither so powerful nor so strategically located as to have 
this physical reach. But even within the larger metropolitan areas, the 
audience for the individual ETV program is generally so small as to raise 
a question about the justification of the expense of reaching it. 

However, ETV does not, like commercial television, regard viewers in 
purely quantitative terms. It appears that, small though the ETV audi- 
ences may be, they are qualitatively significant in that they tend to include 
that stratum of the population in which the opinion leaders are found. 
Again referring to current theories on mass media effects, it is recognized 
now that the mass media do not replace personal influence, that the audi- 
ence of the media should not be regarded atomistically. Nevertheless, tele- 
vision is a mass medium. Any television station has the potentiality of 
reaching from 70 percent to over 90 percent of the population within its 
signal area; with this potentiality, it would seem exceedingly inefficient 
and wasteful of resources for a station to settle for an audience of only 1 
or 2 percent. 



II 

In order to get sharp focus on issues, I have deliberately put the fore- 
going generalizations in the most pessimistic forms possible. I feel this 
kind of negative emphasis is a necessary corrective for this reason: the 
whole history of ETV has been one of a constant struggle to sell and pro- 
mote an idea, and I have nothing but respect and admiration for the ideal- 
ism, enthusiasm, and perseverance of those who have led in this struggle. 
But, as we look forward to future growth and progress in ETV, it is impor- 
tant that we don’t let this promotional aura obscure our own judgment. 
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Fourth, the ETV service has been too pompous. This term is intended 
to cover a multitude of practices, errors of both commission and omission. 
For sample, not infrequently you see a program introduced with a cere- 
moniousness appropriate to the launching of an aircraft carrier, only to 
find that the ship being launched is a simple little rowboat. More impor- 
tant, however, is the omission of elementary everyday services which could 
help a great deal to build the habit of ETV watching. These could be 
merely such routine information as time and weather checks, or could get 
into more elaborate services such as authoritative current market informa- 
tion for the housewife, news reports, consumer guidance, and so on. An- 
other important area is the choice and build-up of the on-camera and off- 
camera spokesmen for the station, who more than any other non-content 
factor are crucial in establishing station image. They are the humanizing 
influence, the basis for establishing direct personal rapport with the sta- 
tion. I have the impression that the personnel assigned to this crucially 
important role are often far too conscious of their educational responsi- 
1 ities and not at all conscious of the realities of television communication. 

Fifth, the ETV service has lacked appropriate style. All of the previ- 
ously mentioned topics as well as many more might be subsumed under this 
heading. Certainly a pompous style would be undesirable, certainly un- 
pedictability involves a lack of consistency in style. ETV stations should 
be style-conscious and should seek to impress their service with a unique 
style, recognizably different from the style of all competing stations; what- 
ever its particular genre, it should at least be a style which dramatizes the 
idea of service. 

S^th, the ETV service has not been sufficiently competitive. I mean 
by this that it has not sufficiently recognized that television’s competition 
i^every possible other form of human activity. Obviously watching other 
TV stations is one of the most damaging forms of competition because 
watchers are by definition television-prone. Thus it behooves the ETV 
station to pro^am comjpetitively as against its commercial colleagues — in 
geiieral to devise a service which will be either different or better than that 
which is available from commercial television for the ETV target audience. 
But all the other forms of competition have to be considered, too; here 
station promotion becomes important, and station promotion should be 
considered as much a part of the television service as the label is a part 
of the package, the cover a part of the book, the stop-sign a part of the 
traffic artery. I realize that all ETV station managers are aware of the 
importance of promotion and a good deal has already been done to help 
improve it, but I question whether this aspect of the service has been anv- 
where near fully developed. ^ 

Seventh, the ETV service has not found its proper role in the area of 
news and current affairs. This, I confess, is a most difficult problem be- 
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a community. And some researchers appear to be of the opinion that is 
ahnost as big an audience as the ETV stations can get at the present time. 
Commercial public service broadcasters (both in radio and television) have 
accepted this figure gladly for years. This is the elite — ^the doers — ^the “in- 
fluentials” in the community. I question the wisdom of this decision. ^ In 
the first place, it seems doubtful that educational broadcasters are meeting 
the needs of the community if they reach only this elite group, because it 
seems to me that these active segments of the various communities can and 
are getting the information they want in other ways — ^from discriminating 
reading, lectures, courses, and even from conversations with like-minded 
friends. If ETV can reach only this group of adults, perhaps it should con- 
centrate on the young where the need for education is the greatest. Also 
this concept of serving only one-third of the potential audience seems to 
pull the rug out from under the hope that educational television can ever 
be properly supported. And I am not implying, as someone has suggested, 
that the people ETV is reaching do not need any more education, nor in- 
deed that there are any people who do not need more education. I am 
merely wondering whether or not this one-third elite may not be getting 
the continuing education it needs from other sources — ^“Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” “The Atlantic,” and the other things I mentioned. Perhaps they do 
not need educational television as much as other parts of the general po- 
tential audience. 

Moreover, isn’t there a danger that even this audience, which is dis- 
criminating by definition, eventually will be lost to ETV stations which are 
forced to limit the quality of their production because they lack sufi&cient 
income? I am simply saying that we must find a way to put an economic 
floor under the support for educational television, and that we will not do 
it if we are content to reach only one-third of the potential audience. 

My network and others have discovered recently that we are beginning 
to go into another stage of public service audience size. With some pro- 
grams in prime time we can reach a much larger percentage of the total 
potential audience. I admit it isn’t only a matter of dollars. We must have 
writers and producers with talent, imagination, and courage. The CBS 
Hong Kong program — produced when I was still with CBS is an illustra- 
tion. William Holden told the stoiy of Hong Kong and that made the pro- 
gram. A large audience watched it because they wanted to see him. Nor 
was using Holden just a gimmick because he had lived in Hong Kong. He 
still has some financial interests there and cares about the place. Here is 
an example of how educational broadcasters can convert a natmal interest 
in the glamour of a subject — in this case Hong Kong and William Holden 
— into an educational experience. I am sure that the people who watched 
that program learned more about Hong Kong than any tourist spending 
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two weeks there. We got into the heart of the city, its real problems, its 
real people, Md showed actuaUy what happened from day to day, from 

In my opinion the educational television stations will have to decide 
whether they want merely to be repositories for the high points of culture 
m our society and always live under a deficit, or whether they will give 
themselves a broader base. Some people have asked me if I mean by this 
that the ETV stations must appeal to the largest possible audience. My 
answer is that this is one answer, although not the only one. Shouldn’t we 
perhaps tax ourselves to educate for the future and use television for more 
m-school programming, for programs for the handicapped, and many other 
groups. The point is there is a basic economic problem which must be 
solved if educational television is to survive. I am convinced that educa- 
tional television requires a sufficient fall of dollars to pay for all kinds of 
support * whether from tax support or broad-base audience 

There are plenty of bright young men and women who could produce 
such quality programs, but it takes money to hire them. The money must 
come from somewhere. What are we going to do to get it? I agree that the 
basic, interested audience for public service is the elite one-third of the 
potential. If the programs are great, if enough doDars are spent to get truly 

educational television can reach into the 
seSse television is showmanship-in the best 

TZf ^ have limited our 

diences. TOen we start fighting for audience not for its own sake, but 

because we have a worthwhile program produced artistically and because 

we have found some way to get motivated audiences, then we will begin to 
get somewhere. ° 

• f ^ educational television schedule should con- 

sist of big, expensive productions. There are some very good things being 

commercial stationa-which are pro- 
duced for httle money. A group of people who know the subject sit around 
™d indulge m good loose talk. But have they checked what is going on in 
local coi^unities? Sometimes it seems as if the ETV stations are afraid 
of expemnentation, afraid of a broad base of production. 

.n stations lack independence? Are they subjected 

to Aeir own kmds of pressures and, therefore, feel they must confom to 
ngidly ^ patterns? Possibly this problem of independence can be solved 
m part by the National Educational Television and Radio Center, because 

io news and 

public affairs^ do governmental or quasi-govemmental broadcastine 
operations. The Center can do things, perhaps, which the local stations 
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would have difficulty with. I believe that in both commercial and educa- 
tional television there will always be issues which a community cannot 
handle locally but will accept from the national level. For example, we at 
NBC did a study of sit-in strikes in Nashville. The program was shown in 
Nashville and Atlanta, which were experiencing sit-in demonstrations at 
that time. I doubt very much whether the local stations could have pro- 
duced this program at the time. 

I have heard some ETV broadcasters say that pressures would be less- 
ened if the stations all had a broad base of financial support — more money 
from more sources. That might be. Certainly a program manager for a 
station not entirely dependent on the state legislature or the public school 
system is not in the same position to be dictated to as the man whose sta- 
tion can be closed down because a state governor or school superintendent 
is offended by a program and can cut off funds — or threaten to. 

Yet I have heard also that even community stations, where financial 
support comes from many sources have pressure problems at times. Money 
alone, even if it were a great amount, could not guarantee independence 
at the local stations. Individuals do not develop in a vacuum. Neither do 
social structures. The American civilization is by principle composed of 
varied patterns. Communities, even within nearby regions, often differ 
radically. And of course these differences are reflected in the character 
of the educational television stations. Each community has its inherent 
pressures which affect all the social structures within the community to 
some extent. And, as there are differences between commimities, there are 
great differences within communities, especially in these times of great 
mobility of population. This is what makes it even more important for 
educational television stations to reach out and interest the other two-thirds 
of their potential audience. If a wide and deep base of financial support 
is necessary, and I believe firmly it is, loyal, stalwart, and far-reaching 
moral support from their communities is even more important to the edu- 
cational television stations. However, as we learned from the song, like 
“Love and Marriage,” you can’t have one without the other. Unless edu- 
cational television stations can find some way to produce on a regular basis, 
dramatic, artistic program series which will become a habit for most of the 
television set owners in their communities, they will not get either the 
money or the loyalty they need. 

I urge you not to put all your eggs in one basket. Don’t appeal con- 
sciously and exclusively to your one-third elite basic and ongoing audi- 
ence. They will stay with you. You understand how their minds work — 
up to a point. However, I sometimes wonder whether those of us in public 
service programming do not sometimes stand in awe too much of this intel- 
ligentsia. Don’t we get a little precious about them? After all, educational 
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broadcasters, for the most part, are from the same stratum, and we are not 
likely to turn oif exciting, well-done, even humorous programs, if they are 
solidly based in fact, philosophy, and art. 

We broadcasters are communicators. If we do not have something of 
importance to say to everybody, we should not be in the broadcasting 
business, because the FCC ruled that all TV stations, especially the educa- 
tional, noncommercial stations must serve the needs of the total com- 
mimity. It seems to me that educational broadcasters have an obligation 
sometimes to talk to everyone in language everyone understands. Such 
conversations are bound to pay off in both moral and financial support. 

Nor am I saying that ETV stations should do more of the same things 
the commercial stations do. You have your creativity — your own reasons 
for existence — your own ideals. Don’t be afraid of them. Examine them 
with your listeners. Build their understanding and develop your own 
image in the community.^! would suggest that you do not — ^perhaps should 
not — always deal with t.^b most controversial issues in the community. 
Look at all the issues in the area. Get close to the people who must sup- 
port you and learn what their most urgent concerns are. Edge into the 
local issues and build confidence in your station by taking a balanced 
position on them so your audience can learn to clarify its own thinking. 

On this point of getting to know your community, Lyman Bryson used 
to say that all broadcasters — as well as scientists — are too inclined to talk 
for themselves — and to themselves. Perhaps educational broadcasters are 
even worse offenders because they even do not talk very often with commer- 
cial broadcasters. The local commercial stations have many of the same 
problems as the educational stations, especially the same budget problems. 
You may not like the ways they try to solve them, but I believe if all of the 
television managers in a community — commercial and educational — ^would 
examine their problems together on a periodic basis, all would learn things 
of value. 

Meetings of this kind would be of no value if false pride entered in. 
Yet, I feel that either in single sessions or on a more or less regular basis, 
if the ETV stations would take the initiative in getting together the top 
television professionals in their communities, both sides could serve as 
useful mirrors for each other. These sessions would have to be on a no- 
holds-barred basis, however, to do any good. They could well result in 
developing very useful complementary television services for each com- 
munity. 

One surprising thing I learned in a recent trip to Moscow is that Mos- 
cow Television uses a similar technique. How effective this is is open to 
question — but at least once a month the Moscow broadcasters meet with 
selected representatives from factories, stores, and all sorts of places to 
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pay attention to the criticisms or not, these meetings are a very 

said is my conviction that ^ 

a vehicle of dissemination. It’s an independ^t medium, « |° j 

Television makes news, for instance, as well as conveys . |.onks 

ll^ioThas, therefore, a special responsibiUty to s™ m ijsj^ 

the greatest moral integrity possible, m order “® ^ 

SS; and Z individual who has it and uses it " ™ 
ndividual puts his impress on each program ™ 

responsibility transcends the medium iteelf “j’ *e 

irTe^rXit"h:";d“ca^^^^ managers themselves._ 

And I am sure they can. 



A STATION MANAGER’S VIEW OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF PROGRAMMING 



By Harlford N. Gunn, Jr. 

Mr. Gunn is Dirtctor of tducotionol ttUvision station WGBH, in Boston. 



writing about educational television 
s3oXi Tffi T appropriate, therefore, to review 

grareffortfof ETV “P“" " P™' 

We are a^ed generally that the primary “business” of ETV is nro- 
»ng and the effect this programming has on the audience in t,Cs 
^ount and value of the information supplied, attitudes modified 

cemed ^ith the general improvement of the society in which we live 

wefefre'ftis instaction of the individual. However, when 

loLl FTO*. r ’’ comfortable generali tes to confront the 

^el^on l°”;PTr PWIcsophies, we find substantial disa- 

^ent on what ETV programming should be and how best to accom- 

conem”di™om *'?“ “ exclusively programming to school and 

coUege classrooms ya direct mstruction. Within this group there arises 

sterr i I®*®' ^ accomplished by totafinsfruetion “X 

enrichment' The' ®‘' s“Pplementary instruction and 

^ / meaning and the differing philosophies are 

snaiferin^ bS “f broadcaster has found himself 

snaried in a battle of semantics and learning theory. 

*® of ETV stations at this time program their 

station with a imtnbmation of aU of the above plans. The re^iran 

za^®^ ®®”P'f* program arrangement which defies useful generali- 
s 0 a considerable extent and complicates any evaluation of ETV 
There are other complicating factors; particularly the fact that the 
means of producing ETV programming are not equaily dLSbutad ant 
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further, that these means (or lack of means) may not be within the power 
of the local station management to control. This point is quite often over- 
looked by the critics of ETV programming. ETV stations differ widely, 
for example, in size and quality of staff, equipment and studio facilities, 
educational talent and resources, money, FCC allocations (VHF vs. UHF 
and high- ys. low-band channels), effective policy-making boards, and sta- 
tion experience. These problems are further compounded by the lack of 
good cuirent research, both qualitative and quantitative, on ETV program- 
ming and station operations. 

It is against these many program philosophies and the varying means 
to carry them out that the writer will attempt his commentary and criticism. 

JNecessanly, they must be viewed in this context and be recognized as one 
manager s opinions. 

Looking at ETV programming in 1961, one can see that considerable 
progress has been made — against some major obstacles. It is not as much 
progress as the enthusiasts and critics would like to see, nor is it as much 
as might have been accomplished had we in ETV and those who have sup- 
ported us been more farsighted and perceptive. Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence of something worthwhile being done and at a reasonable cost. 

As of May 1, 1961, there were 56 ETV stations on the air, programming 
approxmiately two thousand hours per week to a potential audience in and 
out of school, adult and child, of approximately 26 millions* of people. 
If we can project Professor Pool’s recent audience study (4) at M.I.T. of 
the audience for WGBH-TV in Boston, approximately a third of the 26 
million are regular viewers of ETV programs. Exactly what this ETV audi- 
ence receives and the impact upon their attitudes and actions are not 
known, but information from the remaining sections of the Pool audience 
study that are as yet unpublished indicates that something more than pas- 
sive viewng is taking place. The complete data will be available shortly. 

We do know, however, that the regular adult audience for ETV is a 
special and most important one. “They . . . seem to be characterized by 
a trait which might be called involvement, activity or alertness” (4) . They 
are the doers, the influential, the controlling group of the community. ETV 
viewing by this group is selective and purposive rather than continuous 
and passive. ETV does not make good background noise for other activi- 
tuned in at all, it requires a high degree of concentration. 

fhese findings taken together would lead one to believe that a substan- 
tial number of people who determine the activities in many fields are re- 
ceivmg and concentrating upon programming of some substance. 

, JrZ^r have the equivalent figures for the in-school usage 
of ETV progr ams, but believes it to be substantial. For example, the in- 

* From NETRC data, 1960 . 
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school television programs of the “21” Classroom school broadcasting 
service in Massachusetts reaches 160 separate school systems in parts of 
four states. Some 50,000 or more elementary school children receive their 
instruction in French by television— just one subject in one school TV 
project. Considerable research has been and is now being prepared on the 
impact of ETV on the school audience, a substantial proportion of which 
already indicates a favorable response to ETV, if not an enthusiastic one, 
in many instances. 

There are other measures of accomplishment in ETV programming — 
the larger number of national program awards, greatly increased attention 
from other media (particularly newspapers) and substantial community 
support. Each ETV station can also point with not unwarranted pride to 
certain programs that have measurably and importantly affected their com- 
munities; for example, the programs in the South on literacy. 

While programming in one sense must be judged by what it is an d 
what it does, it is necessary (as the author has noted) for constructive 
critics and commentators to put the accomplishments (or lack of them) 
in the proper framework. 

Eight years ago when the first ETV station went on the air nobody knew 
very much about it. Everybody had his own idea or dream of what it could 
or should be and some even had had experience with ETV’s electronic 
relative, educational radio, but everybody eventually was to find at least 
a part of his dreams impractical or disappointing in practice. 

ETV had (and has) other problems besides its newness and the enthu- 
siasts great expectations. ETV programming was and is still severely Tim , 
ited in funds relative both to its educational resources and the need of the 
audience for these resources. The only advantage that it has had financially 
since its inception has been that it lacked sufficient money to grow too fast 
and become too fat, as has been largely the case in commercial television. 
On the other hand, it too often has had not enough money to do the job 
it was asked to do. This has led to much bitter criticism of ETV program- 
ming which many stations were helpless to correct. 

Money has a lot to do with many of the other problems that face ETV, 
but it is not by any means the cause of all of our difficulties. 

Money, for example, would have helped to get better ETV station per- 
sonnel but would not have solved the problem completely. ETV was a new 
medium and there was no trained group of people waiting to propel it 
forward with the required taste, imagination, intelligence, and dyna mism . 
This training took a great deal of time — compare the kinescopes of pro- 
grams made for NETRC by stations in 1955 with those of 1960-61. The 
programs show the hard work of five years or more. 

ETV is still short of first-rate personnel, particularly in the positions 
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of producers, directors, program, production, and general managers. These 
are the people who, along with the talent, largely determine the success or 
failure of ETV programming. We still find it more profitable to raid one 
another’s stations for personnel. We still find, also, that most college 
courses in television omit training for ETV or do it poorly. 

Program resources and talent have always heen a problem, for they are 
not evenly distributed. Some stations have an embarrassment of educa- 
tional resources and talent to draw upon. Others are woefully lacking. In 
some instances these latter stations have excellent staffs and more than 
adequate facilities and yet suffer this lack of sufficient top educators who 
have something to say and who can (or can learn to) say it effectively. 
The effects of this situation can be seen dramatically in the national ETV 
programs where there was — and possibly still is — the assumption that be- 
cause all ETV stations had video-tape and/or kinescope recording equip- 
ment, they all can produce with local talent substantial and consistent pro- 
gramming of national and international significance. The impact of this 
philosophy on the quality of national ETV programming in the author’s 
opinion sometimes has been somewhat less than even our most ardent en- 
thusiasts might have accepted. 

The problem of personnel is not confined to the station alone, for ETV 
still must fight to attract major educators to participate in its programs. 
The academic groves are still ruled by such institutions as “publish (a 
book) or perish,” television’s low status symbol, the faculty committee on 
permanent appointments with its concern for the dangers of “popularity” 
an d interest in the research-oriented person as opposed to the teacher. 
All of these things make it difficult to get the right man to do the right job. 
Fortunately for ETV and its audience, this situation is improving, and 
many great teachers are speaking out over ETV more frequently and on 
more significant topics. 

The technical facilities such as studios, cameras, recorders, etc. are 
gradually improving and becoming less of a problem. Early program 
efforts for the national ETV network were severely limited — ^in fact, many 
were virtually invisible as a result of poor kinescope recording, equip- 
ment maintenance, and operation. Video-tape recording equipment and 
NETRC’s drive for improved engineering performance have helped im- 
prove the over-all technical level considerably. It is not unusual, however, 
to find stations with good educational resources and good staffs working 
with inadequate facilities and vice versa. Today ETV programming de- 
mands (particularly on the national level) have outrun the facilities avail- 
able for their production. 

There are two other areas that have helped to determine the framework 
within which ETV was programmed. First, the channel allocation situation 
which has just come into some prominence and, second, the policy-making 
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^oups such as boards of tropes, school boards, and administrator who 
Ignored and are deserving of more attention. 

VHF°amrs*FTV have been assigned to education in 

VHt. areas, LTV progranmnng has been greatly handicapped. Many of 

York, Washington, D.C., 

PhJadelphm, Los ^geles, Detroit, and aeveland, have UHF reserved 

^ D? o-??® T ‘ •*““ ““’y Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 

r 1 have been courageous enough to put in ETV stations for which 

TOile'I^se T therefore, Bttle-if any-audience. 

Jffi u. ! ^ •» huUd some audience, they find it 

Sislt “7®*™ u^“'‘ P™g'“™“g without greater support, which 
IS impossible under such an arrangement. 

circumstances it is not surprising that there are no ETV 
stations in the other cities such as New York and Washington. This has 
been a cntical blow to ETV and its programming, for it dSiies ETV L- 
ions and their network an effective outlet for their national programs 
where Aey can be seen, judged, and have the opportunity to infor^ and 
^11® A®’' ^««S“n-mahers in business, foundations, and gov- 

hardship that the New York and Wish- 
mgton EW desert works is the fact that NETRC’s major public affairs 
pro^am Prospects of Mankind could not get important government and 

teTd® hefr®"® ““W he seen by their W 

hes and their in these two cities. Special arrangements had to be 

made to sh^ the program on commercial stations before they would come 
j w 1 .°*^®'^ problem associated with the lack of stations in New York 
and Washington is that there are no ETV production facijities from which 
0 originate major programs that require the unique resources of these 

Clll0S* 

...I, ^® ,®* the role and operation of boards of trustees and 

school pohcy-makers who own ETV stations is another factor in ETV nro- 
gram problems and has not been explored adequately. However, the writer 
can do little more to raise the point; namely, to what extent does a board 

‘® '*'h»* extent does it sup- 
port ETV management m their attempt to supply the various resources 
necessa^ to produce a top program schedule. Boards in general are not 

^tw L^TV ®°“"®®’ *®“ end leaLrship. Oper- 

at ng an ETV station is a major responsibUity to society. It requites great 

a tenfron, guidaM^and support. One wonders to what extent these boards 

have^u®nc®d ETV programming— either positively or negatively 

When we review the problems that have faced ETV, it is the more sur- 

p^g what progress has been made and how significantly and important 
■•^TV programming has become. 

We need a context within which to judge present program offerings and 
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to point up the need for new ones. Certainly such a context should include 
major problems that face the citizen and his society at all levels — ^local, 
national, and international. One can do no more ^an suggest some of 
these: the need for education of the citizen in international afiPairs to match 
the new role of the United States as leader of the free world, the need for 
the greater understanding of science with emphasis on the new areas of 
nuclear energy and space research which are completely beyond the edu- 
cational background of the average adult, the moral and policy problems 
raised by such scientific advances, the urban sprawl, and the problems of 
the city. 

These and other major problems whose scope and rate of growth con- 
tinually increase require our immediate attention and yet they must be 
funneled through an American communications system that, despite its 
technological advances, seems relatively less and less able to cope with 
them. We need more and better information and more and better analysis 
and interpretation. The number of newspapers in many cities is shrinking 
with the resulting concentration bringing too often a smaller range of 
opinion and less interpretation. The changing economic and program 
structure of both commercial radio and television seems poorly adapted 
to our gro^ng needs in these areas. While the trend has been reversed 
somewhat in commercial television, nevertheless the pressure grows to treat 
stations as an ordinary investment to be judged by the balance sheet rather 
than by its programming. Discussing the problem of setting and main- 
taining standards of programming in commercial television. Jack Gould 
notes, “. . . all of TV lives in a house without a floor,” (2) and in an 
earlier article, the “. . . commercial incentive to try to be all things to 
all viewers imposes a serious cultural limitation.” (3) 

If we include education itself as a part of our communications system, 
we see that it, too, is beset by the problem of greater information to impart 
to more people, and it has relatively fewer teachers, facilities, and dollars 
to do it with. 

It is in the context of needs of the magnitude outlined above that we 
must design ETV programming for the future. Some of the major program 
issues raised by this review are: balance in terms of school vs. adult and 
formal vs. informal program presentations; quantity; scope and depth of 
piogramming; and quality of presentation. These issues cannot be dealt 
w th at length here, but some comments may be useful. 

It seems to the writer, where a community has only a single ETV sta- 
tion (and especially if it is a wide-area VHF station), there is an obliga- 
tion to do an equally comprehensive and respectable job for both adults 
and children, both in and out of school. The need of education for adults 
(the decision-makers of today) is particularly acute. Their formal educa- 
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tion has stopped, and they are poorly prepared to deal with the major prob- 
lems that face them. ^ 

A station should strive also to program its channel to the fullest extent 
possible. Senous consideration should be given to reserving and using 
additional ETV channels so that programming can be expanded for all 
groups und intorosts within tho conimunity. 

The most important program issue is the scope and depth of ETV pro- 
grams. John Gardner states in his recent book: 



Leadership in the United States is not a matter of scores of key individuals, 
nor even of hundreds, nor even of thousands— it is a matter of literally tens 
? even hundreds of thousands of influential men and women. These 

individuals, in their own organizations and communities, shape public opinion 

natio«Sme“r}“ 



If we accept this statement and recaU the special ahUity of ETV to reach 
thrae mdividuals, then it would seem that ETV should make a more con- 
scious attempt to pro^am for their needs. A service for these leaders caDs 
tor daily national and international news and interpretation. It means ETV 
miKt establish national and overseas contacts to provide the necessary news 
and commentary. It means also greater international program exchange 

TTv ° ® program planning and production between U.S. 

Ll V and foreign broadcasting systems. 

Community problems must be examined and discussed to keep the local 
issues m focus along with those of national and international importance. 
Unfortunately, pv programs on community issues are not as numerous 
as ey s ou e, primarily because of the more controversial nature of 
sue programs controversial in the sense that issues are closer to home 
and produce a greater emotional reaction in the audience. Incidentally, 
here is where a strong board, good station management, and sufficient 
funds to insure a complete and accurate reporting job can make a major 
contribution to the improvement of their community. 

Admittedly, this is defining educational television in a broader sense 
than many stations would care to. While a case can be made for staying 
with a very formal and narrow interpretation of the role of ETV, one won- 
ders how often boards and administrators find it convenient to define them- 
selves out of an area such as community issues that poses real problems 
and that demands considerable judgment and skill. 

The peatest stumbling block to the programming of community issues 
IS hnancial pressure. Most ETV stations get their funds from political or 
semi-political bodies such as legislatures and school boards or from the 
pneral pubHc which normally includes a number of major business and 
individual contributors who make the difference between financial success 
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or faUure. The problem pres^ted to the ETV station in the presentation 
of sneh programs ,s obvious. As the key poKtieal leader of one state put it: 

versial issues. By controversial issues I don’t mean the national and inter- 
national junk. I mean the local stuff. 

This may not be a common occurrence, hut the very possibility of such 

an occairence is enough to impose a considerable degree of self-censorship 
in this program area. ^ 

The ™ter is not suggesting that ETV stations necessarUy (indeed it 
may not be legally possible) crusade and editorialize directly on commm- 
ity issues, but ratber provide a forum for informed citizens and leaders to 
discuK such issues on a regular basis and in depth. Documentary report- 

fevo’I^lLrETv”tT” oommunity.issue programming,^ usLly 
^ond local ETV station budgets. It is more difficult and places even 

“ regard to fairness and accuracy. 
However, whether it is a commentator, a forum, or a documentary, OM 

p •“ reention some issues— let alone discuss ffiem— 

IS controversial to some powerful interests. 

T community-issue program- 

mmg. It IS deserving, however, of greater attention by aU organization 
hoards, and managements concerned with the growth of ETV. The nrob- 
lem becomes more critical when one observes the disappearance of bcal 

L^XS^f community of the future to 

tio“ft^1eJS“ This is a major ques. , 

"T American heritage 

Md ffie advMcement of our American culture through commissioning afd 

^rfonnmg Ainencan drama, music, dance, and opera. One continL to 
be e^OTassed when foreigners visit the world’s richest country only to 
find that even its educational television system is devoid of theXnerican 
performing arts and artists. In fact, ETV reKes upon foreign broadcast- 
mg s;^tems for much, if not most, of its great drama. ® 

should be given the support and encouragement to 
rk with expe™ental techniques and formats. Attention should be given 
too, to more and better programs for cbUdren out-of-school and the women’ 
at home during the day. In general, ETV has made only pitiful effors"“ 
these two audiences. The possibilities of a major service here are enor- 
mous, M the pr^ent radio and television offerings for these groups are 
among the most limited and shabby. groups are 

Much more could be written on the scope and depth of ETV program- 
ming, also. The wnter closes this part of his paper with a suggesHofthat 
the reader review the obstacles and problems in programming an ETV 
station mentioned earlier. It will be apparent that thL limitftions Id 
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strictures on program production are still with us and that they affect 
directly the programming areas just discussed. These restrictions must be 
tackled if ETV is to fulfill a significant role in America’s communications 
system. 

What can be done specifically about ETV progr ammi ng? Here, for 
. the sake of starting the discussion, are some suggestions : 

1. A continuing review and discussion through research, through semi- 
nars and forums, through journals, through every device we can think of, 
of the major issues of ETV programming, including audience balance, 
scope and depth, quantity and quality of programs. Tliis must be done not 
just by the professionals in ETV but by the leaders in academic, political, 
business, labor, and similar fields. Emphasis should be placed on local 
programming with a constant exchange of ideas and policies among all 
stations. School programs should be reviewed and evaluated by educa- 
tional authorities from colleges and universities as well as the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

2. Regional networking, preferably on a live basis, should be encour- 
aged. Regional networks offer substantial possibilities for the improve- 
ment of ETV programs by spreading the cost, relieving overburdened and 
limited facilities and by utilizing more fully mdividual talents and re- 
sources within a region. The regional network is a means to supplement 
the national program offerings so that more hours of better programs can 
be made available to a greater number of people. Further, it encourages 
the development of new stations and the eventual live interconnection of 
all ETV stations on a national basis. 

3. The National Educational Television and Radio Center must be 
strengthened in every way if it is to provide the leadership and program 
service that only a ffrst-rate national network can. NETRC can set the 
ETV local program style, tempo, and level through its owm example and 
in its program acquisition and underwriting. Technical advances as well 
as program and audience needs combine to make a review of live or limited 
live program distribution mandatory. International exchange which has 
been started by NETRC must be augmented. Cooperative planning and 
program production on an international scale hold much promise. 

NETRC already is reviewing its role in acquiring and producing pro- 
grams for in-school use. A materials resource library (including research, 
film and tape clips, visuals, and supplementary materials ) would be help- 
ful to local school producers as would the availability of cooperatively 
planned and produced series of a larger dimension than is possible at the 
average local station. A re-examination of the means of national ETV pro- 
gram production is required, also, in order to tap more adequately the 
existing educational resources and talent. 

To accomplish this and the many other activities will require a new 
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and expanded financial base. The Center operates on a budget which is 
the equivalent of a dozen episodes for commercial television of The Un- 
touchableSf suggesting that there might be a slight imbalance in our scale 
values. The support for the Center must be constant, reasonably substan- 
tial, have built into it provision for growth and freedom from the pressures 
and restrictions that chasing dollars from powerful organizations can bring. 
This suggests an endowment of considerable size. It is to be hoped that 
one can be found. 

4. To improve ETV programming requires more and better personnel 
as well as recognition and appreciation for their work. A management ap- 
prenticeship program is already being woiked on by the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters and is an essential undertaking. Man- 
agement seminars along the lines of the successful National Association of 
Broadcaster’s classes and case study program at the Harvard Business 
School would be useful. Awards might be employed to spotlight the work 
of talented directors, artists, designers, and technicians. Only the motion 
picture industry has seen fit to recognize the efforts of the people behind 
the productions. There is, at this time, no national recognition of the indi- 
viduaVs contribution to ETV programming. 

5. As noted earlier, there are urgent program reasons for securing VHF 
channels for ETV in New York, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, and Los 
Angeles. As this is being written. New York is negotiating for the purchase 
of a major VHF channel, and Philadelphia is in an FCC hearing to acquire 
one. This leaves Washington and Los Angeles to be attended to. 

6. Several problems suggest a new but somewhat controversial solu- 
tion. There seems to be a need for a number of stations to act as leaders 
by providing the test cases and laboratory for new ideas and methods, by 
setting the pattern for independence and “academic freedom,” and by 
setting program and production standards. Further, there are major cen- 
ters of population as well as educational and cultural resources which re- 
quire more than average facilities and staff. These are the areas of major 
national influence as well as the areas of major national program resource. 
These areas are expected to lead, to bear the brunt of the national program 
production load, and to influence key people favorably in behalf of ETV. 
For the most part, these cities are ill-equipped to perform these functions. 
In fact, some of these key cities don’t even have an ETV station. It is the 
writer’s opinion that this is a national problem and that consideration 
might be given to the establishment of “bellwether” stations with national 
production capabilities. Again, for reasons similar to the situation with 
NETRC, this should be done by endowment; if possible, the amount of 
money available to determine the number of stations, and the specific cities 
to be selected by a national panel of distinguished citizens with attention 
to the available educational resources, the size and influence of the popu- 
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lation, and the suitability and character of the board of trustees or ad- 
ministrators. 

7 . A review of the financial structure of ETV and recommendations for 
its change and improvement are in order. The writer has mentioned financ- 
ing in connection with the NETRC and the possible “bellwether” stations. 
All present and potential ETV stations, however, need greater support. 
There must be a realization on the part of business, government, and foun- 
dations that all ETV requires their support and that it can’t be left to the 
Ford Foundation, individual citizens, and small local foundations to do the 
whole job. It is particularly unfortunate that some people most directly 
responsible for the growth and improvement of education have either ig- 
nored the medium or have opposed it. One might feel that in view of what 
ETV has accomplished that this situation reflects on the nature of their 
organization more than on the nature of ETV. ETV touches nearly all 
areas of local, national, and international concern. Technically, ETV is 
part of one of the most powerful and far-reaching communications systems 
that man has invented and, in content, ETV is a part of the great tradition 
and inheritance of public and private education. It deserves more atten- 
tion and better support from those interested in and those responsible for 
these fields. 

The general ETV program picture is most encouraging, primarily be- 
cause it shows steady improvement. The only question concerns increasing 
this rate of growth to keep pace with the need for effective communications 
in the United States. This requires new ideas, new methods, constant re- 
evaluation, and increasing concern and support. 

One perceptive observer of American life has said: 

At just this moment in history when we need all of our vitality and drive and 
capacity for sustained effort, we are in danger of losing our bearings, in danger 
of surrendering to a ‘cult of easiness’ .... Virtually everyone agrees that 
we need a re-affirmation of our shared purposes and a re-dedication to their 
accomplishment (1). 

Is^ there a place in our society for a major communications system, 
local in control and execution, national in scope and influence, dedicated 
solely to our cultural and intellectual growth, and supported by private 
philanthropy and public funds and programmed by our great educational 
community? 
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HOW THE NATIONAL PROGRAM CENTER 
SEES THE OUTLOOK 



By Robert B. Hudson 

Mr. Hudson is Vieo-PresidonI in charge of programs. National fducalional 
Television and Radio Center. 



Kecently, in reviewing net programs for 1960 , I was 
able to observe that ‘^Educational television programs are better than ever.” 
This paraphrased slogan of the motion picture industry was applied for 
comparative purposes, obviously, rather than as an indication of superla- 
tive accomplishment. It was applied as a trend indicator to show that the 
program quality curve is up. I took occasion to cite two factors that sup- 
port this view: 

First of all, the production staffs of the educational stations — our principal 
producers — appear to be stronger across the board. The increased strength 
and skill is especially evident in the half dozen stations that have supplied the 
larger number of programs to the national program service. With these latter 
stations it is not just a matter of their having another year of experience behind 
them (that has helped, too) ; rather it is a willingness to separate production 
for the Center from the ongoing business of the station and the assigning to it 
of highly qualified persons from within or outside of their staffs. 

A second factor bearing on improved program quality is the increase in the 
number of independent television and film producers now contributing to the 
NET program service. Part of their involvement may be attributed to an in- 
crease during the year of program support grants that frequently called for 
program series to be produced on film, but equally important there is a growing 
number of new producing organizations that know how to create programs that 
capture the spirit and serve the ends of educational television. 

Add to the above trends the wealth of foreign television films and video 
tapes of an educational nature that are showing up on NET stations in an 
ever increasing flow — ^from England, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan; from all of the members of the European Broadcasting Un- 
ion; from some of the Iron Curtain countries — it is evident that the quality 
of the national program service is richer and more diverse tViqn at any time 
in the past. 

The increased strength across the board of the program and production 
staffs of educational television stations is most telling at the local level. 
They are gaining in experience and confidence and for the most part ex- 
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hibit professional attainments. All of this shows up in the daily schedule 
(at least in that part of it that the limited staff can concentrate on; nearly 
all stations are under-manned ) . 

All of the above suggest that the viewer has reasonable grounds for 
expecting more from his educational television station. He does indeed. 
His growth stock is growing, but the “growth stock” of educational televi- 
sion is so flagrantly undercapitalized in people, facilities, dollars and, in 
some instances, commitment on the part of educators of small vision and 
ritualistic traditions that its true potential may not even be sighted for 
years to come. In short, the program outlook for educational television is 
a gradual “bootstraps” improvement imtil there is a dramatic break- 
through. 

The breakthrough which is needed involves: 1 ) trained staff personnel 
in adequate supply; 2) a faculty and performing artists assigned on a 
rotating basis and observers of the contemporary cultural and political 
scene; 3) studio and transmission and reception facilities and money with 
which to operate them in all major localities; 4) a nation-wide intercon- 
nected educational television network; and 5) a commitment by educators 
to use the television instrument as a tool of education, and by citizens to 
look to it and accept it as a window to the world of ideas, to the arts and 
joys of mankind, and to both the humane and the harsh aspects of reality. 

All of the papers compiled under these covers are concerned with the 
breakthrough imperatives in greater or lesser degree. All of them, ulti- 
mately, have a bearing on program quality: it takes perceptive and skilled 
personnel to produce quality programs; it takes the very best local and na- 
tional technical facilities to deliver to the viewer a quality product; it takes 
imagination and courage on the part of school administrators and teachers 
to plan and enrich the instructional program through the use of materials 
from remote sources, but the rewards are great. All of these factors work 
singly and in combination to affect program quality. But assuming their 
presence, the critical factor is the availability of a faculty and of perform- 
ing artists on a rotating basis, and a corps of observers of the contemporary 
cultural and political scene. 

Buildings do not make a university. The faculty is the university. The 
faculty employed by educational television will give validity and substance 
to programs. It will be the best faculty in the world today, coming from 
many disciplines and from many parts of the world. Faculty members will 
spend a tour of teaching and recording duty for a term or an academic year 
in a production center and return to their permanent posts. Obviously,* this 
plan holds for persons preparing instructional progiams for use i i. class- 
rooms. Already Mme. Anne Slack has spent three full years in Boston pre- 
paring and recording Parlous Franqais for elementary schools; and Prof. 
Harvey White spent a year in Pittsburgh broadcasting and recording a 
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high school course in physics and another year in New York presenting a 
television physics course as graduate training for teachers. 

Nor does the “faculty” idea confine itself to instructional television. 
John Dodds took a year off from the Humanities Program at Stanford to 
work on American Memoir; Huston Smith and Ralph Patrick, philosopher 
and anthropologist respectively at Washington University, required a se- 
mester each in the preparation of Search for America; Martha Myers was 
given a year’s leave of absence by Smith College to play and produce the 
A Time to Dance series; Roy and Johana Harris accepted as part of their 
teaching assignment at Chatham College a full year’s music appreciation 
course on WQED; and Prof. Zechariah Chafee Jr., literally gave the last 
year of his life to broadcasting and recording his Harvard course on con- 
stitutional law. 

The educational television faculty idea has been tested. It has proved 
sound and needs only to be implemented on a carefully planned, long-term 
basis. Consistent excellence in the presentation of substantive material is 
an achievable goal for educational television. 

Television is a superb medium for the arts — all of the arts, but espe- 
cially for the perfoming arts. Any national program of excellence must 
cater to and draw upon these lively arts. The proximity and the potential 
relationship of the NETRC to the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts — 
the Metropolitan Opera, the Philharmonic, a Repertory Company, the 
Juilliard School, and others augurs well for the wedding of educational 
television and the arts. The plastic arts too are welcome in television but 
better ways of presenting them can and must be found. 

Just as educational television must have its own drama repertory com- 
panies, so it must seek out and televise the great orchestras from coast to 
coast and serve as patron to its own chamber and combo groups. Recent 
NET program series with the Fine Arts Quartet rehearsing and performing 
Beethoven and Bartok, and with Max Morath on the Ragtime Era are cases 
in point. The great music festivals of the world must be brought to educa- 
tional television — Salzburg, Vienna, Prague, Zurich, Edinburgh, Stras- 
bourg, Spoleto; and opera from La Scala and Vienna, Bayreuth, Glynde- 
boume. Covent Garden, Paris. More than this, the great performing artists 
of the world must be seen and heard through educational television — 
Casals, Heifetz, Rubinstein, Sviatoslav Richter, David Oistrakh, Birgit 
Nilsson, and countless others — ^their performances preserved for enjoy- 
ment tomorrow as well as today. The younger artists in this country and 
abroad — ^winners of the Brussels, Leventritt, and other international con- 
test awards — can find in educational television a natural, ready medium 
for conveying their gifts to a wide public. 

Observers of the contemporary scene should have high priority as edu- 
cational television hitches its star to individual need and national signifi- 
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cance. Keeping informed, understanding events, holding perspective, and 
maintr,lning values in the whirlpool of the twentieth century tries many of 
us be; 'ond our available time and capacities and we need help. Television 
in general has failed us though there are bright spots. Educational tele- 
vision has made some fresh approaches, but it has scarcely entered this 
field. 

There is some evidence around us that the individual suffers because 
modem society tends to relate to the individual through group orienta- 
tions. He is bombarded daily with messages which seek to stimulate his 
action in behalf of this or that worthy (and often unworthy) enterprise. 
Yet, his individualism often having been minimized, he is hesitant to act. 
Often he simply cannot, for he does not know how. He is not sure in whose 
name he is called upon to act. As we in this coimtry support our national 
effort through democratic action, it is fundamental to our way of life that 
each of us as citizens is capable of making immediate evaluations in the 
context of a swift and vital moment. These decisions, however, must flow 
from our confidence in our own personal system of values. Thus, the very 
meaning of this culture and its people is sustained by the individual who 
knows and respects himself, and who is capable of determined and selective 
self-action. By seeking always to discover the needs of the various publics 
within the broad public which is America, educational television must help 
the individual to hold his perspective and to maintain his values in this 
marvelous but dangerous moment which characterizes the time of our 
planet in this mid-twentieth century. 

More and more those who populate the world of educational television 
must seek to discover ways of enlarging the vision and enriching the scope 
of the individual. As those of skill and insight become more familiar with 
the television instrument, they will devise ways of entering the American 
home as welcome agents charged with the joyful task of identifying and 
sustaining human dignity. 

For quality programs, educational television stations must be intercon- 
nected. In the area of public affairs, this will enable a timely and a national 
impact. There must be a corps of observers (model: American Universi- 
ties Field Staff; Christian Science Monitor regional bureaus) and docu- 
mentary teams reporting regularly, not only on political and special events 
but on people and the things that are important to them. 

The federal government must be covered, not just for hard news but m 
an institution that both reflects and shapes our lives. The process of deci- 
sion-making must be examined and illuminated. The moral code and be- 
havior patterns, and issues of private and public morality require the 
attention of educational television, as, indeed, do most public policy ques- 
tions before the Congress and before the people. 

Public affairs programming has the unique opportunity of serving in 
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formulating thought and opinion, providing a basis for the making up of 
minds, a fix on which successful public policy must rest. But it takes more 
than “in depth” news reports and “slice of life” programs to guide us 
through these turbulent times when the human mind is prepared to wrap 
the whole planet in a shroud. Thus far all of our best efforts and ingenuity 
have produced no assurance whatever that it will be deterred from that end. 
The prolonged failure of traditional means of getting through to people on 
our great problems does not prove useless our communications devices. 
It does suggest their sterility in conception and ineffectiveness in applica- 
tion. Some new creative approach is indicated. Substantive and psycho- 
logical research must be undertaken. Models must be created and tested. 
Perhaps a swing away from the “event” orientation toward the “chain of 
events” perspective, toward the careful study of trends and of their pre- 
dictive aspects would help. But whatever the new creative approaches to 
be developed, they must be rooted ultimately in a tradition of private, pub- 
lic, and international morality. Quality programming in this direction is 
a clear and present goal of educational television’s corps of observers and, 
indeed, of education itself. 
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TESTIMONY BY C. SCOH FLETCHER 



Before the Television Advisory Panel 

which “* 



t- 1 . , question of a climate of constructive rela- 

T^aZl of ir and commercial stations, the more there is 

wHch?’- r-T '*“*«*• with 

w.iich IS in ite infancy. It depends on the people behind the camera The 
relationship between educational and commercial stations is developing 

sIhItha7E?V ™ fashion. At one time, people in commercial TV 

said that ETV would not work since there would be no sponsors to pay the 

biU. Few people reaUy understand the medium and how best to use*^ it. 

I?* f ®f Pahhc affairs I would say that certain media do a 

good job m the field of national and international affairs, especiaffy cer- 
an newspapers. A few good programs have resulted from coUaboration 

me^taT the local TV and radio stations. The com- 

mraial stations are operated for profit and they cannot do more than a 

certain amount m the area of public affairs, but they are doing more in 
this area and are finding it profitable. In some instances no public affairs 

ml”! *® “®V'®*- CBS. for example, wiU not put any public affairs pro- 
grra on the air unless it is produced by the staff of CBS. More and more 
public affairs programs are being paid for by sponsors. It is part of the 
whole idea of ETV that ETV stations wiU, in the future, bring such public 

lack m ETV m this a^. If you use education in the true sense of the 
word, you cannot say that information programs are education. ETV be- 
cause of the way it was established, can provide real educational TV pro- 
gr^ during prime time which the commercial stations cannot do. The 

varied**”'*"*'*^*'** ** P"^*®* because they are so great and so 

Wh®n you ask what educational jobs TV can do best, it seems to me 
that one advantage of TV over movies is that you can see things as they 
happen and that one studio TV camera or motion picture pro, Lor can 
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•IT ot nnp time Evervthins depends on what the people who 
serve millions at one tune. ^ g P ^ counted upon 

have the means in their hands do with it. A 1 V sei can r 

to do many jobs, except take an interest in the audience that rt s«™^ ^ 

In reply to your question on the organization an ^supp 
wo.^ say Lt Jo date, the initiative, with some 

Sc1“nd"NAEB Sry"om“many local sources lor 

has not been sufficient since then. ^TV was brought int g foiancing 

community as the library serves the to 

is that there should be a national stations. 

get fvmds, -fecussed. It should 

The future financing of ETV has not nee g movement The poten- 

involve a national drive lor a national concept ^ 

tiaUties ol ETV, as we now know them, ^uld ^ mor g 

,4.’™ . «io. -M I” ■*".1 ‘i 

lunds. The control would remam local ^ ^ ^ 

Concerning provisions for highe q y P creative 

ented young peoj^e should be should be in such a shape 

abilities without being hindere . . , .i Research indicates that, 

that we can attract these talents the 

given the same teacher as well and sometimes 

youngsters or adults in the T Teachers have to be good 

bett« than the students in the regidar they want 

teachers in the fimt " “ riX t i^hl^^^^ Jai use 

to use it. They should have the 8 , ckilled teachers, for use as the 

TV. TV j*® to be everlastingly at work to show the 

teachers deem advisable. We h use TV more effectively. 

teachers of our youth and our „ Jtahle exceptions, ETV, on the 

In general, I would say that, with some notable 

whole, has not measured up to educational chan- 

off something which is not interestmg g „i^ed effort, 

‘"trcroJira »:^the present situation in 
son why arrangements cannot be made to make these prog 
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tO ETV stations at prime time but without the commercial. The commer- 
cial stations cannot afford to give prime time free. But ways can be found, 
so that those who want them can get these kinds of public affairs programs 
and others which are basically educational. 

At the present time, no local educational station could afford to put 
on the kind of costly public affairs program of which I have been speak- 
ing* nor could the NETRC afford to produce this type of program. How 
then do we secure funds to develop more quality programs for ETV? In 
Ohio, all motion picture theaters were taxed and the money was made 
available to the State Department of Education which used the money to 
buy films to be made available to the schools. ETV stations should not be 
supported as a result of a tax imposed on commercial stations. Any funds 
provided to support ETV would be welcomed provided the control re- 
mained in the hands of local authorities. This is the way we handle our 
schools and libraries. In California, the money from gasoline taxes can, 
by law, be used only for the improvement of highways in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Provided an equitable means is found to make private and public 
funds available for this vital instrumentality of ETV, it should be done with 
the above proviso. 

(Mr. Hechinger gave the example of the tax on radio and television 
sets in England which is then used to support the BBC. Mr. Fletcher point- 
ed out that the main difference is that everyone in England who has a TV 
or radio set can receive BBC programs, whereas not everyone in the United 
States who has a receiver can receive ETV stations. He added: ) 

If you want to have quality programs, you need three things : a climate 
which will entice the talented to give the best possible vent to their talents; 
a willingness to pay; and a determination to produce programs that will be 
great. 






THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING 

What does it now cost to support educational televi- 
Sion . What future costs may be anticipated for capital 
expenditures and for station operation? What further 
increase in expenditures will be necessary if educa- 
-lonal stations are to operate at an “adequate” rather 

ihan a minimum” level? And what are the possible 
sources of such support? 



THE ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING OF 
ETV IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS 



By John F. While 

Mr. Whit« is President of the Notional Educational Television and Radio Center 



When ONE ATTEMPTS TO PROJECT the development of . 
ETV over the next ten-year period, he cannot confine himself to a dis- 
cussion of programming and instructional services but must, in fact, first 
determine the probable organizational and financial development. 

Each of these aspects, the organizational and the financial, must be 
considered on both the local, or regional, and national levels. And at both 
levels we will see the strengthening of present units and the creation of 
new ones. In the 1959-61 period the operating budgets of ETV stations 
on the air were increased on the average by approximately 30 percent; a 
similar figure applies to their capital investments. At the national level, 
the National Educational Television and Radio Center has in that same 
period shown budget growth of about one-third. In my opinion, there is 
nothing either magical or surprising about this. The older stations have 
matured to the point where they now set higher standards for newer sta- 
tions, while all stations are overcoming institutional fears or prejudices 
and are rendering community services that earn for them increasing sup- 
port — and bring demands for still greater service. 

Local and regional 

What will happen in the next ten years? There will continue to be a 
growth in station activation — ^to the point where, in that period, all sections 
of this country will receive ETV service. Specifically^ I anticipate the fol- 
lowing developments: 

1. Solution by the FCC of the UHF-VHF conflict, so that by 1971 ETV channels 
will be competitive wherever they exist. We will see the activation of ETV 
stations in such metropolitan areas as those of New York, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, and Washington. These stations will.be supported 
at least in part through voluntary contributions. 

2. Because most of the blank spots on the ETV map represent regions that are 
sparsely populated and, therefore, are without financial resources for acti- 
vation, we will see grants of federal and state funds for this purpose. 

3. Because in these same regions there is also a shortage of cultural and in- 
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t**® creation of a number of state and 
an? 1?^ networks. These wiU consist of the principal producing stations 

4 The creation of Peaces where production resources are limited. 

4. me creation of state and regional networks will also serve to cut down 

operating costs of the individual stations. These operating dollars ^1 be 
derived from a variety of reurces in return for serviLs rendereiTe.- 

a. from school systems and coDeges in return for instructional services 

irco^tmern) ^ ® 

b. from state sources, probably on a matching basis, for the above 

S rerekes appropriation for state-wide and inter- 

c. from local foundations, business, and industry for the production 
of programs in specific areas. (There also ^11 be some general 

S-i business, and industry.) iraddS 

individuals and groups will make voluntary contributions. ’ 

tered. Though such diversity we can best maintain the freedom that is 
so essential to the production of significant programs. Moreover if the 
s ations perform well the services open to them (and they will) this di 

foreed to *’»* 8“""““ of quality, for station managements wiU be 
o earn support and will be less likely to be “comfortable” and 
accept mediocrity as a means to “security.” 

The same diversity will be found in station controls. In 1961 anDroxi- 
mately 65 percent of the stations are controUed by universities ^pubKc 

Ife to.upporteTb"cSj^: 

what form*of 000 ^ 0 !* “ “foprofit corporations. No matter 

wnat form of control exists, however, individual stations wUl in the next 

ten y®ara seeir operating funds from the diversified sources discussed 

UDon"to dol? “^®P“'f“* Stations must depend 
X T j XV? operation of their instructional services: on the 
her hand, publicly owned stations have come to recognize that they 

In the matter of station controls, it needs also to be stated that in the 
nexmn.year period the addition of stations will stem largely from public 

ihattr’ institutional sponsorship. At the same time 

attlemustbe waged to retain the independently controlled stations and 
wherever possible, to add to their numbers. There will be those who view 
tax support as the easy way out, but they must be resisted, for— just as 
with Ae state-supported and private universities and colleges in this na- 

^mial^Hrnatr- V "h independent stations provides an es- 

sential climate m which these stations work togeAer, but challenge one 
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Mother; lead one ano*er, but foBow one another; compete with but pro- 

MdZe“!!ff "P h'^ltWer, 

and mor6 effective total service. 

It should dso be noted that in many (but not aB) areas one channel 
wiB not meet the total demand and that, therefore, we wiB see the activa- 
lon Md operation of multiple channels. (Oklahoma City and Pittsburah 
already have two ETV stations each.) Such additions w^ not cost exefs- 
sive amounts to operate when “built into” existing facilities. 

National 

*ese facilities will depend upon a national source for important 
p ogram material of two types— instructional and cultural. Now, in 1961 

m-ow n ^ such program sources and these will continue to 

grow, but m the years ahead— as now— there will be one principal source 
w ose pu^ose it is to rejiond to station requirements, whose function it 
IS to provide national leadership for this ETV movement. In other words 
I believe that the next ten years will see the development of a larger’ 

stronger, better-financed NETRC. larger, 

a nation-wide interconnection of ETV stations wiB be- 

come operative. General programming and certain instructional material 

^tion“ Ml'*®””!? *>y this device. The local’ 

material it desires from these lines and telecast it 

win “• P™Sfam schedule requirements. There also 

wiB be a library smice of instructional materials, and each spring the 
local school auftonties, in cooperation with local ETV authorftiesf wiB 

fomd^^ ®t®W®r® and, if these are 

sZolyra^!’ ’ ®‘ 

Obnously, it require many more doBars than are avaUable at the 
oment to meet fte demands for quality and provide increased service, 
^is mon^ too wiB come from many different sources. An emerging pat- 
m of industrial and foundation support for program projects wfff con- 
sent iuS*’ be e strong, and to some 

extent justed, suspicion among educators of instructional materials de- 

veloped through support from these sources. But the quaBty orthese 
mateials— the result of careful planning by competent professional edu- 
cato^wiB do much to erode the last of the many fears that have plagued 
the development of this new teaching instrument — television. 

One will also see federal dollars available at the national level for the 
^velopment of telmsed instructional material. It is perhaps only at the 

I®™' * obtained for ETV progrmnming. 

th doBars secured by contract from specific governmental agencies for 
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program projects, one can predict with confidence that government will 
play an important role in the development of educational television in the 
next decade. 

Provision of a strong and professionally qualified national agency to 
attract these funds and supply the leadership and service necessary is 
almost sine qua non. The NETRC is at present fulfilling many of the func- 
tions of that agency, but it will require major basic financing for research, 
program development, and proper staffing if it is to do the job that should 
be done — if it is to exert national leadership of the ETV movement itself. 

What leadership will be necessary? Station activation and stimula- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, and fund raising — these are just a few 
of the areas that will cry for attention. Over the years this will involve 
expenditures of millions of dollars. And these dollars must be earned 
through performance; they cannot be obtained because ETV is a nice 
idea or “good thing.” But they will be earned. The money will come. 
And it will come from a variety of sources, thus insuring the future of non- 
commercial, educational television as a free public-service asset of all the 
American people. 



THE FINANCING OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 



By Lyle M. Nelson 

Wh»n Mr. Nalson wrote this, ho wos Vico-Presidont of tho University of Michi- 
gan. He is now Director of University Relations, Stanford University 



No ONE WILL BE SURPRISED with the Statement that financial 
support remains educational television’s greatest single problem. From 
community ETV stations to closed-circuit installations, the story is the 
same. Inadequate financing has made it necessary to cut comers in oper- 
ation, to eliminate everything except bare essentials and even to compro- 
mise with program quality. 

Yet the record is an impressive one. Even to those accustomed to 
measuring success by the balance sheet, the evidence is daily mounting 
that educational television is a national asset of considerable value. A 

dollar and cents tag can be placed on it, and this value is increasing with 
every inventory. 

As of the moment of this writing, there are 55 educational television 
broadcasting stations on the air. By the time this report is printed, the 
number undoubtedly will be larger because such is the growth of the 
medium. What is even more significant, however, only one station (KTHE, 
Los Angeles UHF) has failed since the first station, KUHT of Houston, 
went on the air in 1953. A record of 55 successes and one failure is a fairly 
good one by most standards. 

ETV BROADCASTING STATIONS 

While complete figures are almost impossible to obtain, there are at 
least some raw data on the total value of educational television stations 
presently operating. The National Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter as recently as March 1961 surveyed its member stations in an attempt 
to obtain a reliable inventory of the nation’s ETV assets. 

From this survey, and from cross checks made by the author, a con- 
servative estimate would place the capital value of the 55 ETV stations 
then operating at approximately $29,400,000. On a similar basis, the 
annual operating budget for running these stations for the 1960 calendar 
year was about $14,800,000. 

Although averages are mostly meaningless, they some tim es help to 
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make total figures more easily comprehensible. It is interesting, but per- 
haps not significant, that the total figures given above represent an average 
capital investment of approximately $530,000 and an average annual oper- 
atmg budget of approximately $270,000. 



NETRC study gives ranges 

revealing is a cost breakdown of the 1961 survey by the 

NETRC covenng the 53 stations affiliated with that organization. It reveals 
the following: 



1. Seventeen of the stations were community-operated. 

a. Their 1961 total capital investments ranged from $153,000 to $1,358 000 
with the median at about $497,000. 

b. Their 1960 operating budgets ranged from $76,000 to $1,010,000 with 
the median at $275,000. 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Nineteen of the group were college or university-owned stations.* 

a. 1 he capital investment of this group ranged from $268,500 to $980 000 
with the median at $250,000. 

b. Their 1960 operating budgets ranged from $50,000 to $569,000 with the 
median at approximately $175,000. 



Eight of this group were operated by school systems. 

Jpnn nnn* investment of these stations ranged from $153,000 to 

$800,000 with the median at about $553,000. 

b. Their 1960 operating budgets ranged from $122,000 to $455,000 with a 
median at about $293,800. 



Nine stations were licensed to a state authority. 

a. Capital Investment 

Their 1961 total capital investments ranged from $529,000 to $900,000 
with the median at $697,000. ^ 

b. Operating Budgets 

'Their 1960 operating budgets ranged from $80,000 to $842,900. 

A median ^ere would be misleading because of the wide variations in 
operating costs and multiple-unit operations. 



It must be emphasized, however, that figures vary greatly from station 
to station. Obtaining some basis of comparability has been almost an im- 
possibility. Direct comparisons are therefore only partially accurate and 
can lead to unwarranted conclusions if not carefully made. Especially is 
this true of operating budgets. Whereas some stations — particularly com- 
munity stations which are independently budgeted— include generally all 
admmistrative and maintenance charges, in university or school-system- 

operated stations, such charges are sometimes absorbed by the parent in- 
stitution. ^ 

Ranges on the other hand do provide some guide to communities and 



* One station is dually licensed to both a university and a public school system, 
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educational groups contemplating establishment of similar operations. In 
this connection it is perhaps significant to note the lowest and the highest 
budget figures for each of the three groups of stations, both for capital 
expenditure and for operations. 

Type of Station Capital Investment Operating Budget 

Low High Low High 



Community-operated (17) 
College-university 



operated 


(19) 


School-system 




operated 


(8) 


State authority 




operated 


(9) 



$153,000 


$1,358,000 


268,500 


980,000 


153,000 


800,000 


529,000 


900,000 



$ 76,000 


$1,010,000 


50,000 


569,000 


122,000 


553,000 


80,000 


842,900 



It should be added that the extremes at either end of the ETV station 
price range have not necessarily been reached. The proposal to buy out 
an existing commercial TV station to provide a VHF educational outlet 
for New York City, for example, runs into considerable money. An offer 
of $6.2 million reportedly has been made. Jack Gould, television writer 
for The New York Times, has estimated the annual operating cost of such 
a station at “conceivably more than $1,000,000 a year” (1). 

At the other extreme, the possibility of a low-cost UHF station which 
would operate with much less power than any presently on the air has been 
advanced by the National Educational Television and Radio Center. In a 
hook, ETV and the Schools (6), NETRC points out that capital outlays 
of $50,000 are within the realm of possibility and that two current appli- 
cants estimate their over-all operating budgets at $30,000 and $35,000. 



Suggested budgets for ETV stations 

Tables A through F attempt to translate some of the operating data on 
present ETV stations into guides for those planning similar installations. 
The first set of tf?bles (A through C) sets forth what is considered a real- 
istic budget for a minimum-limited operation. The second set of tables 
(D through F) is based upon professional standards and operations and 
a wider geographical service area. 

To prepare these tables certain assumptions had to be made. These 
are noted on each table and documented where necessary. It should be of 
special interest, however, that estimates are based upon a VHF station with, 
in one case, 18 kilowatts of effective radiated power and, in the other, 
316 kw ERP. 

It also should be pointed out that salary figures, and to a certain extent 
personnel requirements, will vary considerably from community to com- 
munity. In addition, there also will be a difference depending upon 
whether the station operates idider a union or a non-union contract. 
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CLOSED-CIRCUIT SYSTEMS 

If cost figures vary among ETV broadcasting stations, the spread is 
even wider in the field of closed-circuit television. To bring about any 
measure of comparability in the reports available would require an expert 
cost accountant about ten years. By then, of course, he would have to 
begin all over again with an entirely new situation. 

There are no reliable figures on the number of closed-circuit systems 
now in operation. Estimates range from 135 to 350 in use for formal edu- 
cational purposes. Most of these estimates do not include industrial closed- 
circuit installations, even when they are used for training purposes. They 
do, however, include installations operated by the armed forces. 

The most reliable data on closed-circuit systems in educational institu- 
tions is contained in a report by the J oint Council on Educational Broad- 
casting. Entitled Current Developments in Educational Television and 
issued in February 1961, the Joint Council report (8) lists the following 
closed-circuit systems: 



Year 


Inst, having 
CCTV systems 


No. of CCTV 
systems in 
these inst. 


No. of military CCTV 
systems used for 
training purposes 


1956 


64 


70 


7 


1958 


119 


133 


21 


1960 (July) 


185 


200 


24 



Figures for 1956 and 1958 are based on questionnaires returned in 
surveys. Those for 1960 are based upon a count of additional CCTV in- 
stallations reported in newspapers and magazines and in direct corre- 
spondence with the Joint Council. None of these figures include CCTV 
systems currently in use for medical diagnosis, scientific research, and 
other purposes not strictly instructional in nature. 

Based upon these data, a conservative estimate would place the total 
number of CCTV installations in use for educational purposes ?t between 
250 and 300 as of April 1961. These systems, it should be added, vary 
from a single camera connected to a few receivers to well-equipped studios 
with cable links to elementary and secondary schools in different parts of 
a county. 

Value of CCTV installations 

On the basis of these data, and a careful study of the equipment listed 
for the 133 CCTV systems included in the 1958 study of the Joint Council, 
a total capital value of approximately $10,750,000 can be placed on the 
250 (using the low estimate) CCTV systems now in operation in educa- 
tional institutions. The annual operating costs probably run in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,250,000. 
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Again, however, ranges are more important than totals or averages. 
Some of the systems list capital costs at under $8,000, whereas others, such 
as Hagerstown and the University of Texas, run to as high as $250,000. 
Annual operating budgets likewise vary from $6,000 to $215,000. 

At the risk of oversimplification, there appears in tables G and H the 
author s estimate of the minimum capital and operating budgets for pro- 
fessional quality closed-circuit television systems. It will immediately be 
claimed, especially by manufacturers of certain lines of inexpensive equip- 
ment, that these figures are on the high side and that excellent, efficient 
systems can be installed and operated for much less than the figures given.* 

Perhaps so. On the other hand, the selection of CCTV equipment de- 
pends entirely upon the function it is to serve. Low-cost equipment to serve 
simple demonstration-type functions only can be purchased for around 
$4,000 to $5,000. This equipment, however, is extremely limited in appli- 
cation and offers virtually no possibility of recording, supplementing dem- 
onstrations by use of film, etc. 

In consequence, the author believes that the estimates given are real- 
istic ones. They are based upon the recommendation of competent engi- 
neers and the experience of CCTV systems currently operating. It will be 
noted, too, that the costs are presented in such a way that some items can 
be omitted and added later if desirable. The question-and-answer system 
is one of these. These estimates also are based primarily on individual 
catalog prices. Discounts on specific purchases may apply and can best 
be determined by negotiating directly with manufacturers. 

In summary, to install a closed-circuit system for general instructional 
purpose (as against simple demonstration-type functions) and to insure 
reasonable professional results and minimum maintenance over a period 
Oi years, an expenditure of around $40,000 is required for equipment. 
Likewise, a realistic operating budget, including all relevant costs, will run 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25,000 annually.f 

Others will claim less, but the school boa^ or university seriously in- 
terested in closed-circuit television as a long-range investment and con- 
cerned with achieving some measure of professional quality in the final 
results would be wise to budget a little more at the outset instead of r unni ng 
the risk of disappointment in result and a more expensive investment later. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that while the estimates of cost of closed- 
circuit systems are based upon the use of videcon cameras, a number of 
institutions^ and school systems have felt it imperative to have image 

* One manufacturer now advertises “less than $1,260 buys you a complete 
CCTV system.” 

t One of the best studies of equipment needs, facilities, operation, etc. is Design 
for ETV, published by the Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y., I960. 
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orthicon equipment instead. This equipment, which in general provi(fes 
as good picture quality as received from a broadcast station, would add 
from $20,000 to $40,000 to the cost of equipment. Those who favor image 
orthicon equipment point out, however, that the investment is a wise one 
in terms of long-run economy and operation. 

NETWORKING COSTS AND PROBLEMS 

Aside from the production of educational materials for closed-circuit 
use and the broadcasting of programs from an ETV station, there anses 
the question of how to get the greatest value from a program by recording 
it in some fashion and making the film (or tape) available for other pur- 
poses. Obviously it would be economical, as well as desirable from a qua - 
ity point of view, if programs could be used in more than one geographical 

area. 

The NETRC service 

To meet this need, the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center was organized in 1953. Today it provides a minimum of ten hours 
a week of program material to the nation’s ETV stations. ^ On a nationa 
scale it is the only organization which furnishes such a service. 

The Center’s budget is a matter of public record. The cost of this serv- 
ice, therefore, is readily available (7). For the year ending December 31, 
1960, the Center spent $3,632,235 for national program production and 

distribution. x -j * 

At present, the Center’s program distribution is by means of video tape 

and film. A “live” network would greatly increase distribution costs, but 
would provide many advantages not possible under the present distributive 

^^^*aT an intermediate step, the use of telephone company facilities in the 
early morning hours to distribute programs to all ETV stations simult^ 
neously has been suggested. This proposal, which would require FCC 
approval, would seem to have a great deal of merit because it would permit 
the same day transmission of programs which could be tape recorded and 
used by the individual stations. At the same time, rates should be lower 
than regular charges for live distribution. 

It should be noted, too, that the Center’s budget is a modest one, espe- 
cially when compared with commercial network productions. So-called 
commercial “spectaculars” have run as high as one million dollars, which 
is almost one-third of the Center’s yearly budget for 1,500 programs. 

Finally, it is important to considerations of long-range financing to 
note that of the Center’s total budget for 1960, only about 10 percent, or 
$362,442, came from station afiiliation fees. The remainder came from 
Foundation grants, special production contracts, and related sources. 
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Midwest Airborne experiment 

Most adventurous in the way of regional network plans is the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI). The consolidated 
budget for this project, approved by the Midwest Council on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction at a meeting on April 13, 1961, totals $8,260,000 to 
cover the period through May 31, 1962. 

There are some indications, however, that the budget is low and that 
actual operations will exceed the amounts listed below. In addition, the 
capital costs do not include the purchase of two DC-6 planes from which 
Airborne’s programs will be beamed. These two planes cost approximately 
$2,000,000, a part of which will be recovered when and if they are sold 
following conclusion of the project. 

The budget for Airborne is broken down as follows : 



Aircraft operations $4,368,706 

Educational services (including program of professional as- 
sistance to teachers and administrators) and staff service to 

area committees 566,384 

Production of educational materials (taped lessons and printed 

guidance material) 2,158,189 

Program service and distribution to participating schools 276,827 

General administration including fund raising 526,258 

Research and evaluation J?4,105 

Public information ‘.^5,909 

Development of permanent organization 25,996 

Contingency 117!626 



TOTAL $8,260,000 

It might also be mentioned here that the rationale behind the MPATI 
project is b^ed upon the assumption that using the aircraft is less expen- 
sive than c^ering the same territory with ground-based facilities. It has 
been estimated that it would take fourteen ground-based transmitters to 
cover the same geographical area. Comparative estimates of the two sys- 
tems have been given as follows: 



Airborne 

Facility 

Capital costs $3,463,000 

Annual costs with 5-year ' 

amortization period 

Operating $ 776,000 

Amortization 

Principal and interest 806,200 



$1,582,200 



Equivalent Ground- 
Ba^ed Facilities 



$10,229,000 



$ 809,000 

2,381,300 
$ 3,190,300 
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As for future plans. Dr. John E. Ivey, President of MPATI r^^y 
discussed three levels of operation in a speech on this subject (3). the 
first level would he a rock-hottom minimum operation 
mately two million dollars a year. The second level would requme about 
five n^ion dollars. To achieve maximum usefulness would require about 

ten million dollars annually. 

Other regional networks 

In recent months, considerable interest has been shown in sjate-wide or 
regional networks of educational television stations. If federal f of 
some kind is provided for the expansion of educational television bro 
casting facilities, it is almost certain that regional networks will take on 

^'"^*In?emrS^program potential and possible economies of operation, 
this development is beginning to emerge as one of the most sigmfican since 
the early days of ETV. There are at the present time at least a dozen local 

networks in operation or in planning stag6s (5)* 

Many of Lse “networks” consist of little more than relay station® 
between existing and proposed broadcasting mits Nevertheless Aey m. 
volve a considerable investment of money and hold real praise for pro- 
viding an effective pooling of educational resources of a state or group 

****From the standpoint of effective program utilization at minim^ c^t, 
perhaps the most interesting experiment now being conducted is 
State ETV network. Serving 11 institutions of higher education, it is ex- 
pected to provide 40 hours of programs in to first year. 

The Traas system is being bufft at a total capital outlay for imcrowaTC 
towers and faciUties of $285,000. This, of course, is exclusive of broad- 
casting and production facilities. The system will have 
origination and will operate on an annual budget of approximately $20,- 

000, again exclusive of prograinmiiig. 

One of the objectives of the Texas project is to study c^t 
Dossible savings to be accomplished by a cooperative effort of this kind. 
It is an experiLnt which is weU worth watching by all who are mterested 

in 6(luc3tion by television. o 

On a more limited scale, to experience of the Oregon State 

Higher Education with a two-station, two-studio 

economies to be gained from operations of this kmd. The mitial station 
(KOAC-TV), microwave units, two studios on the campuses of Oregon 
State Univereity and the University of Oregon, Md related 
in to neighborhood of $200,000. The annual operatmg budget for 26 
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houre a week is approximately $120,000 exclusive of the costs of NETRC 
service (9). 

Since this system went on the air, a second transmitter (KOAP-TV) 
has been added in Portland. Capital costs for this station are not available 
but are expected to run around $200,000. 

A t^ical day’s schedule for the two Oregon stations includes three 
hours of telecourses produced in studios at the University of Oregon and 
Oregon State University plus four hours of adult education programs, most 
of them froin NETRC. The inexpensive operation of the Oregon stations, 
topther with the high quality of programming, indicates that efforts of 
this kind can play a significant part in educational broadcasting. 



THE NEXT TEN YEARS 

educational television continue to grow? 
Will El V stations now existing on marginal budgets find a more substan- 
tial financial basis. Will closed-circuit operations prove to be economi- 
cally sound in meeting some of education’s forthcoming pressures? Will 
a national live network, providing instantaneously anywhere in the coun- 
try the finest in cultural and educational programs, be financially feasible? 

It IS easy to be pessimistic. The amount of financial support necessary 
IS staggermg by most standards. So far there has been no great national 
^ound swell demanding support for educational television. The only de- 
finitive report on closed-circuit costs suggests it is necessary to average 
more than 200 students in a TV class before television begins to become 
more economical than normal teaching methods (2). 

Yet the future requires that the nation plan ahead in education more so 
than m any other phase of national life. Improvements in teaching methods 
are a necessity if the nation’s schools are to preserve standards of quality 
m the face of on-coming numbers. The nation’s cultural and educational 
development, receiving precious Uttle nourishment from commercial mass 
media, also would seem to require a “fourth network.” 

From a practical point of view it is clearly reasonable to expect at least 
another 75 ETV stations on the air within the next ten years.* These sta- 
tions undoubtedly will be underfinanced and the growing pains will be 
such as to convince the skeptic that they will never live to maturity. 

A few won’t. But the vast majority will go forward. The idea of ETV 



^me authoritative sources estimate that this number will be reached in five 
years. Certainly the number is a minimum figure for the ten-year period. If current 
leg^lation before Congress is passed, it is also possible that the number will be 
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t J^outthran^S^ 

As to the cost, there can be only the roughest of estimates n»™ j- 

upon the number of stations, the Ivailahilfty of 

Igfas t « 1 “iP*nent, these climates’ 



Low 

Medium 

High 



No. of 
Stations 

50 

75 

125 



Capital 

Costs 

$ 24 , 000,000 

36 , 500,000 

55 , 000,000 



Annual 

Operating Budge ts 

$ 14 , 000,000 
18 , 500,000 
31 , 000,000 



capital outlay of clos^f^gSeMOOOr ’’f "i* a 

approximately $18,500,000 wiU be on *e dr 

An important national asset 

air *'?? ‘I*® ''®!“® stations already on the 

to iip • tV, iiivestment in this medium for education is likelv 

ruditesWdS r* *®T»-000 by 1971. Annual operating 
Duagets should be somewhere around $34,000,000 ^ ^ 

how?»dt! ft g°o*afto r“T*f '® •“ ">®-®' 

But there is need for practical thinking as well as for vision It is im 
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Sources of income for ETV 

Furthermore, an examination of the sources of income for most ETV 
stations currently operating lends little encouragement. Reduced to essen- 
tials, these sources turn out to be five of major importance. The table fol- 
lowing shows how these were distributed for 51 stations in 1961. 

Sources of Income 
Presently Operating ETV Stations* 

1961 



Public schools and boards of education 
State, county or city appropriation 


31% ■ 


► 57% 


total tax 


26% 




sources 


Private colleges and universities 


8% 1 






Business and industry 


5% 


- 20% 


total “private' 


Civic groups, local foundations and individuals 7% 




sources 


Fund projects 
Special projects 


6% ] 


[ 23% 


total special 


17% J 




sources 


Total 


100% 


100% 





* Includes 51 stations reporting in 1961 NETRC Survey. Source: National 
Educational Television and Radio Center. 

First, there are payments from school systems, universities, and col- 
leges, and other public and private educational agencies. These are the 
main undergirding of most stations, but in general they have two disad- 
vantages: (1) They are based, primarily at least, upon services received 
for in-school broadcasting, leaving precious little for the broad adult edu- 
cational program where ETV can make at least as great a contribution and 
(2 ) This does not represent an assured source of income which will weather 
depressions and the vicissitudes of changing educational boards of Control. 

This source of support will remain, the author believes, the “bread and 
butter” account of most local ETV operations. Recent studies by NETRC 
indicate that from 30 to 40 percent of the financing of local ETV stations 
comes from this source. Perhaps some increase can be expected, but it is 
likely to be directly related to expanded services for in-school program- 
ming. 

Second, contributions from business, industry, and interested civic 
groups. Nothing should be said to minimize the farsighted, pioneering 
efforts of this group of supporters. Year after year they have shouldered 
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a major burden of ETV’s cost. They have, in the author’s judgment, made 
ETV possible, whereas otherwise it would have failed. The nation owes a 
great deal to the leadership and generosity of this farsighted group of 
businessmen. 

But can such support be expected to continue? Probably not on a 3cale 
to match the challenges ahead. It will continue to be important ten years 
from now, and it will be a significant factor in the progress of ETV, per- 
haps the most significant in terms of “free” money available for those extra 
features which spell the difference between good and great. Nevertheless, 
these supporters cannot be expected indefinitely to carry such a heavy 
burden. 

Third, membership contributions from the public. Theoretically this 
should be the major basis of support for ETV at least on the local level. 
Piactically it just isn’t so. Only one station today achieves any measure of 
financial help from this source and only during the past year has it grown 
to a significant item in the operating budget.* 

The story is an old one. Why pay for something you can gei free? 
How long would public libraries exist on such a basis? How many com- 
munity cultural centers and programs would long continue if they were 
forced to rely on public subscription? 

The answer is clear. This source of income will not long support ETV 
in the style to which it should be accustomed. 

Fourth, foundation grants. A major factor on the national level, foun- 
dation grants so far have supported most of the activities of the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center. They also have served to stimu- 
late the development of local stations and to sustain them in time of need. 
In this field, the most significant contribution by far has been made by 
the Ford Foundation, whose wisdom, generosity, and foresight have ad- 
vanced ETV by many years. 

Even so, it seems logical to expect foundations to make their continu- 
ing contribution, if any, at the national level and not to local ETV opera- 
tions. Again, the source of support does not seem to have sound long-run 
possibilities for financing the day-to-day operations of ETV stations. 

Fifth, and finally, production contracts. These are generally contracts 
for programs produced locally for national distribution. The national 
agency, almost always the National Educational Television and Radio 

* KQED, San Francisco, which now has 12,000 member subscribers who con- 
tribute from $10 to $100 yearly. The income from this source now represents about 
40 percent of that station’s budget. 
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Center, pays not only the cost of production, but some slight overhead 
against a station’s administration and operations. ® overnead 

o/ such a source of station support assumes however 

needs%he°saL'^nf^ available from somewhere for national program’ 
needs. The same dollar cannot be spent twice. Either it must go for na- 

lona networking services or for local station support. Such help also is 
sporadic and raises a problem of the loss of local control. ^ 

tV,«t such a means of support also assumes 

thaUhe rewards will be passed around among stations almost without re- 

gard to program-producing abilities and without regard to the quality of 
Ae product. The Mutual Broadcasting System idea'foundered oTsuTh a 
rocl^There IS no reason to assume that ETV would fare better. 

Ihis review of income sources was not intended to be aU-inclusive. 

auction^whiTh*^^ educational institutions, KQED’s 

S somewhere around $ 40 , 000 , private sponsor- 

list can^e endowments. The 

and public support are necessary and desirable— necessary in tcLs of 

STb A ** ef ETV stations and desS to 

clXol f financial base so as to minimize the danger of 

control from any one source. ° 

is V* enggests that some form of public support 

IS essential to the future of ETV. At the risk of stirring up a matofnf 

tlTtot f’T®’'’ *® f?*®'' fiia fi™ convictira that 

to an “°“®' a pnblic asset of incalculable value 

to an citeens-hmges upon a combination of local and national tax sup- 

the local level, public support of one kind or another is needed to 
provide the operatmgbase to which private sources are added to sSen 
and extod program resources. It would seem desirable both from the 
stani^pomt of the geographical ama covered and abo to dis^^cltrof 
Aat this base be cooperating school districts, a combinatira of several’ 
communities, or a state council. An ETV station has been comparadTo 
a c^ommunity library m terms of its relationship to the public weU-being 
^is IS an appropriate comparison except that an ETV station is much 

hem of d!Ll reach^'"" ®®^®® ®'®® and to num- 

EstabUshing such a base of support win not be an easy task. There are 
mray argumOTts against it and many pitfalls to be avoided in putting such 
a program into operation. Yet it probably is inevitable. ® 
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Support on the national level 



On the natiraal level, three possible sources of support deserve serious 
consideration. Two of these are related in that they would involve federal 
government participation of some kind. 

The first possibility involves private financing only and assumes that 
a n^er of the nation’s major educational foundations would join to- 
gether to take on this commitment as a long-range continuing obhgation. 
A strong case could be made that no more substantial contribution to the 
nation s cultural and educational welfare could be made in any field of 
foundation endeavors. Such support, providing it is sufficiently long term 

m nature, also codd serve as the base to attract other private gifts for spe- 
Cine purposes and programs. ^ 

However, continuing obligations of this kind generally are not looked 
upon with favor by the foundations. The commitment involved also would 
be a substantial one m terms of the resources even of a considerable num- 
ber of these foundations. 



An estimate of ten million doUars annuaUy has been placed by one 
au on^ive source on the cost of a national program service extending 
to an additional 75 stations the same service now being provided to the 
53 stations affihated with NETRC. Such an estimate is undoubtedly low 
if the service is to be strengthened and expanded. 

Ba^d upon extending this service to an additional 75 stations, dou- 
bimg the nu^er of hours from ten to 20 a week, providing instantaneous 
networkmg transmission of programs (probably via telephone company 
lines as previously noted) and improving the quality of programs, a real- 
istic estimate of cost would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $34 mil- 
hon. A rough budget is attached as table K. It should be noted, too, that 

this estimate is well below the cost of any of the existing commercial net- 
works. 



Bamng a cooperative national foundation effort, the only other answer 
would seem to be some type of federal government support with all the 
imphcations which it raises. One high-ranking government official has 
suggwted this come in the form of an assessment against commercial 
broadcasters for the privilege of using a public resource. The idea won’t 

be popular, but it deserves consideration as one of several possibilities to 
meet the needs of national ETV. 

The other alternative is a direct allocation of federal funds, preferably 
to an mdependent agency set up to minimize the problems of federal con- 
trol. There wiU be many voices raised against this thought. The specter 
of federal control of communications media stiff is very real and frighten- 
mg for most Americans. 

To those who say it is impossible, there is the record of federal support 
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ofthe Smithsonian Institution. The BBC in Great Britain and the CBC in 
^ada have avoided this problem reasonably weH over the years And 
*e umversiti^ of Michigan and California, both among the 
est, are more than some of their “private” counterfa^ Zl t^Z 

Zn The^co“‘t*Tf®”“ protection agaiZ political domina- 

be an’ SfrtZZfor *" shoo'd 

of nlrin?"^ welfare, the sum is not large. In terms 

n1“uTu?d°L^eA* f “•> valuable adLon ‘X 

mZ In 1 ^ f r®^". i* represents a smaU invest- 

inent. ‘“‘erms of political overtones and consequences, however theorob 

attention of our most enlightened leadership. ^ 

Closed-circuit TV*s future financing 

foregoing discussion has dealt primarily with hrnurlnoef a 

More realistic estimates, however, based upon closed-circuit inQtnlla 

albs'* tr^oughs “ 

Number of ranStBl « 

Installations St Annual Oper- 

, -if!L atingC!ost 

Medium' 4 S ii 8 o,ooo,ooo 

Low lonn 67,000,000 

35,000,000 17,500,000 

than‘A”wod7b:TlS‘i^^^^^ 
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were foUowed. This is based upon current experience of closed-circuit 
television m which some of the costs are written off to regular ongoing 

Sle’ « cached, it aL is assLed 

that there will be more low-cost units included. 

™ the figi^ above may seem staggering at first glance. They are 

Sation ’ total for 

Before My s^stantial movement in closedKiircuit TV can come about 
m3T- *• oeoeafaiy for this means of instruction to prove itself 

bevond"tIi^f ^ today. To do so will require creative uses 

nSe CCTV conventional teaching. The tendency to com- 

.fricriv*® o^'ootages of CCTV are compared with conventional teaching 
stactly on a cost basis as methods exist today, it will be dfficult to com 

f «»"»™y-n>inded school board member and coUege 

a^t '^“'"It to find in CCTV Uterature afd 

SvsSH'^ril/”"® • J ^Tt^y’^tla State and the Hageistown PubBc School 

riof^ o/'-T /'’T “™®ts to the cost ques- 

^ *’ ®* Present anyway, suggest any substantial 

rSd!™'^ “®*™®t“"ol methods until large numbers have been 

Moreover, there is cause for concern that closed-circuit TV. strictlv 
ocal m nati^, will work to the detriment of the very thing it seeks to en- 
hance-quahty stan^ds of instruction. In the hanl of overz^bul pr” 
mo ers, m the face of attempts to look upon it as a panacea for all of edu- 
^ns problems, and in the selection of inexpensive equipment and pooriy 
^fied personnel who have rushed in from other fields, there is real dan- 

L wSSS wS” 

.^aiiBt this, however, must be placed the far more important factor of 

munihV of reaffy high-quaUty programs bringing to aU com- 

mumties the finest teachers m every subject field. Existing Md proposed 

^SeLr? “ff “Ohvorks, together with other national LLge 
set fofeducatirb"Sirisir* “ ^oals 

hrJj ‘•*0 financing of educational television, closed-circuit or 

® i” practice teLL 

there is no easy, simple, mexpensive answer. Let no one be misled- the 
costs wiU be great and the returns sometimes wiU not seem worth Ae 
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candle. In the next ten years the disappointments may almost equal the 
successes. 

Slowly, however, acceptance of this new means of communication and 
education will inch forward, significant and unforeseen breakthroughs will 
occur, financial support will be found, excesses curbed, and an appropriate 
niche found for a significant contribution to the nation’s welfare. In pe- 
riods of doubt, of which there will be many, the words of Alfred North 
Whitehead stiU ring true: 

“In the conditions of modem life, the rule is absolute: The race which 
does not value trained intelligence is doomed. 

“Not all your heroism, not all your social charm, not all your wit. . . . 

“Not all your victories on land or at sea can move back the finger of 
fate. Today we maintain ourselves. . . . 

“Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet one more step, and 
there will be no appeal from the judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated.” 

To see that such a judgment is never pronounced upon the American 
people has been, and always will be, the primary object of education. It is 
an object to which education by television, given intelligent planning, 
clear-eyed responsibility and some measure of daring can yet add its little 
bit. 
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TABLE A 

Capital Costs — Minimum Operation 
VHF ETV Station 

Estimated coverage for station with 18 kw ERP 
10-mile radius, Class A 
18-mile radius, Class B 

Equipment excluding land, utilities, or grounds improvement: 

Transmitter (1 kw) and allied equipment | 50,000 

Tower (300 ft.) 15,000 

Antenna and transmission lines 23,000 

Transmitter and studio building (partially air-conditioned), 

$35 per sq. ft 100,000 

Studio equipment: 

2 cameras, 3-in. RCA image-orthicon $32,000 

Switcher 6,000 

Film chain, projectors, and 1 slide projector 20,000 

Audio 4,500 

Master control and test 10,000 72,500 



Lighting and studio draperies 7,000 

Equipment for film, staging, graphics, engineering workshops 6,000 

Office furniture for six offices, typewriters, and duplicating 
machine 4,000 



$277,500 

ote: 

Camera: 3 lens only. 

No film production or progr am recording equipment. 

No manufacturer’s discount. 

Pedestals and mike booms not included. 
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TABLE B 

Operating Costs— Minimum Operation 
VHF ETV Station 

NET aflBliation (population below 200,000) * « 

Telephone, telegraph, and postaie’.' 

Administrative costs, oflSce sunnliPB fro JJi’ Y " 'i' V 

menj^rship, ip 3,000 

Notes: $28,700 

“ pan of 

b) Does not include following: 

Building maintenance or heat. 

Rent. 

Depreciation »■ -j equipment. 

c) An !S5v consultative services. 

part of a reSTfn^oing pro^a,^^^ assumed as 



TABLE C 

Personnel Requirements— Minimum Operation 
VHF ETV Station 
Manageiv-program director ... 

Chief engineer $ 9,000 

1 Producer-director-switcher 

1 Part-time director 5,500 

1 In-school coordinator-producer-writer ?’??? 

0 £<ngineers-technicians o,500 

3 Part-time technicians 15,000 

1 Office manager-bookkeeper 

1 Hoor manager-stagiiig aasistant ! ! .’ ®'?“® 

} fc* «*'“i«8-<li«ctoMan.eraman 

1 Film traffic, editor, librarian 5,200 

3 Production assistants 4,500 

5,500 



192,600 
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TABLE D 

Capital Costs — Professional Standards of Operation 
VHP ETV Station 

Estimated coverage for station with 316 kw ERP; 

35-mile radius, Class A 
52-mile radius, Class B 



Equipment excluding land, utilities, or grounds improvement: 

Transmitter (50 kw) and allied equipment $ 250.000 

Tower (500 ft.) golooo 

Antenna and transmission lines 54,000 

Microwave link, studio-transmitter [ .* . 12,000 

Transmitter building 30 000 

Studio building !.*.**..*.’*..*.* 500,000 

Studio equipment: 

Three ^-in. image orthicon cameras $60,000 

Two 3-in. image orthicon cameras (also used for re- 
mote) 32,000 

Remote truck 8,000 

Switcher, studio and field 11,000 

Film (2 chains, 3 motion picture projectors, 2 slide 

projectors) 34^000 

Master control and test (including video and audio 

terminal equipment 20,000 

Audio 12,000 

Special effects amplifier 12,000 

Four house monitors plus related equipment 2,500 191,500 



Lighting (2 studios and remote-studio draperies) 30,000 

Kinescope recorder (double system sound) 35,000* 

Three video-tape recorders uq 000 

Remote microwave gear lo’oOO 

Film unit (motion picture cameras, still cameras, tripods, 

lenses, magnetic tape recorder) g 000 

Film unit furnishings (splicers, projectors, editing tables, 

etc.) 2500 

OfiSce equipment and furnishings (10 ofiSces) 6,000 

Graphics equipment 2 000 

Staging equipment 3*500 

Engineering workshop equipment and VTR storage .... 3,500 



* Optional. 



$1,278,000 
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TABLE E 

Operating Costs — Professional Operations 
VHP ETV Station 

Net affiliation (population 500,000-1^00,000) f 10 700 

Propam services: music and sound effects, film rentai, royalties 
pictures, ^aphics, staging and production supplies, properties! 

costumes, lumber, trucking, lamps, etc 12 50Q 

Engmeering suppHes, minor parts, remote truck upkeep, rerfacV- ’ 

ment parts, tubes, tower maintenance, etc i e nnn 

Image orthicon tube replacement 

Power io,uuu 

Film: raw stock, chemicals, printing materiais, still procMring’, 

Video-tape supply 

Magnetic audio tapes 

News wire service * ’ i 

Telephone, telegraph, postage .!.!!!.! r/nnn 

Remote lines ! ?’ qon 

Administrative and office expense, travel, membership in profes- 
sional associations, books, etc ftnnn 

Promotional-program schedules, printing, mailing .’ .’ ’. .’ ! 4;^o 



Notes'. 



1106,400 



a) Does not include stipends for teachers or other talent. 

b) Does not include the following: 

Building maintenance or heat. 

Rent. 

Depreciation. 

Legal or engineering consultative services. 

other 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 



TABLE F 

Personnel Requirements— Professional Operations 
VHP ETV Station 
Station manager 

Program director 

Special projects manager 

Production manager ! , 

Chief engineer 

Writer-producers 

Director-producer 

cS^ty’wiVer’.’.’.’.’.’ 



I 15,000 
12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
12,000 
16,000 
7,500 
18,000 
5,200 
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39,375 

8,000 


1 In-school coordinator 

4 Cameramen at $4,500 


18,000 

8,500 

12,000 

7,000 

4,250 

7,200 


2 Staging and lighting 


1 iyrapnn^ . 

1 Research assistant and music librMian 


1 Promotion— community school relations 


14,400 


4 Production crew at f 


6,000 


1 Announcer-newscaster 


8,000 


1 Business manager— bookkeeper . . • • 


21,000 


10 PwtSne hdp?CTew, projectionist, fiim , staging, art, engineers. 


18 TO 
8,500 
8,000 
5,000 


1 Film supervisor-photographer 




$298,925 



TABLE G 

Estimated Equipment Costs 
Closed-Circuit Television System 


$20,000 


2 Vidicon cameras, professional type 


4,000 


1 pSto^chain (1 16-mm projector, 1 2x2 projector) B and ii pro 


12,000 


jector and Dage chain 


4,000 


1 Sync generator and test ...... • 


2,500 


Audio-control room (mike boom, $oUUl 


1,500 

1,000 

500 


Xjigniing ••• ^ ^ ^ .««• 

Staging 


Film equipment— viewers, editing, storage racK 


700 


D^CionT^teT^^ one building feeding 10 classrooms: 


. 3,500 


20 Keceivers 5 qq 


20 Stands at $25 2000 


Cable and amphfiers 2.000 


Question-ana-answer sysieiu 


500 


Off-the-air receiver and antenna 


$54,700 






770-244 0 - 65—14 
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TABLE H ^ 

Estimated Operational Costs 
Closed-Circuit Television System 

Tubes and parts ^ 

Office supplies, postage, telephiiie’ * 

Operations staff for six hours a day: 

1 Producer-diActor-coordinator 

1 Engineer 

P^-time operator and set maintenance " o’nnn 

4 Part-time camera operators « nnU 

Part-time art help • , 

Part-time staging help 

Officf " • • • • • • • • • • • : WoS 

500 

Notes: $26,800 

a) These estimates do not include: 

Salaries of teachers and administration. 

Special visual aids and film rental. 

Depreciation. 

Maintenance. 

” -ailable 



Stations Licensed 
to a G)mir~ ^nit^ Group 



TABLE I 

1961 Operating Budgets 
NETRC Affiliated Stations 

Stations Licensed 



7d,j00 


50,000 (1959) 


110,000 


76,100 


154,500 


89,300 


223,000 (1960 figure) 


102,200 


225,000 


102,400 


260,000 (1960 figure) 


124,000 


275,000 (1960 figure) 


124,000 


275,000 


167,100 


324,000 


181,000 


327,000 


197,900 


337,800 

370,600 

424,500 

450.000 (1960 figure) 

750.000 
1,010,000 
1,038,400 



211.000 (1960 figure) 

232.000 
235,700 

259.000 
320,100 
346,900 
362,500 

519.000 

569.000 
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122,000 

131.000 

234.000 
293,800 



Stations Licenied 
to a School System 



293,800 

300.000 

380.000 

455.000 



Stations Licensed 
to a State Authority 

80,000 (estimate) 

104.000 
110,600 

388.000 
842,900 



1. Most of the figures were gained directly from stations in 1961. For those 
not reporting in 1961 the 1960 figures were used or, in the few cases where figures 
were unavailable, estimates based on other sources werie made. 

2. Figures for WQED and WQEX, Pittsburgh, are combined. 

3. Figures for KETA-TV, Oklahoma City, and KOED-TV, Trisa, are combined. 





TABLE J 

1961 Capital Investment 
NETRC-Affiliated Stations 




Stations Licensed 


Stations Licensed 


Stations Licensed 


to a Community Group 


to a University 


to a School System 


309,000 


268,500 


153,000 


389,100 


308,000 (estimate) 


220,000 (estimate) 


411,000 


333,000 (1959 figure) 


368,500 


416,700 


333,000 


439,700 


425,500 


360,000 


536,200 


439,700 


370,000 


553,000 


453,000 (1960 figure) 


404,000 


617,700 


465,000 


412,000 


800,000 


529,800 


414,900 


550,000 


434,500 


Stations Licensed 


560,100 


455,000 


to a State Authority* 


607,300 (1960 figure) 


513,300 


529,000 


660,000 (I960 figure) 


527,500 


529,000 


668,000 


578,000 


697,000 


720,000 


624,000 


697,000 


955,700 


669,400 


697,000 




959,600 


900,000 




979,200 

1,184,400 (1960 figure) 



1. Most of the figures were gained directly from station reports in 1961. For 
those not reporting in 1961 the 1960 figures were used or, in the few cases where 
figures were unavailable, estimates based on other sources were made. 

2. Figures include $53,000 NETRC video-tape recorders. 

3. Figures for WQED and WQEX, Pittsburgh, are combiiied. 

4. Figures for many additional production centers, a state microwave installa- 
tion, etc., are not shown above. Hence the total of these figures would not represent 
the total capital investment in ETV broadcast-related facilities. 



* Where separate stations exist with separate studios and locations licensed to 
one authority submitting a single investment figure, this figure is broken into equal 
parts to represent each such separate station. 
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TABLE K 

Suggested Budget — National ETV Program Service 
I, Program acquisition and development 

A. Includes increasing number of hours from 10 to 20 per week, 
strengthening and expanding programs offered in music, 
drama, public affairs, children’s interests, foreign exchanges. 



humanities, social sciences, fine arts $15,750,000 

B. Program promotion and utilization 750,000 

C. Program research, testing, and experimentation 2,500,000 

II. Engineering and distribution 

A. Extension of services to additional 75 stations and increasing 

distribution to 20 hours p.;r week 2,000,000 

B. “Long Line” program network (estimated cost of using tele- 

phone wires for daily service, off-hours, special, etc.) 2,500,000 

in. Instructional materials budget 

A. Production of five full courses per year for in-school use plus 

research and promotion 3,500,000 

B. Utilization and production of related materials 1,000,000 

IV. Administration 

A. General administration, scheduling, station relations and devel- 
opment, legal, etc 6,000,000 



TOTAL NATIONAL BUDGET $34,000,000 
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VI. THE PROBLEMS OF RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 

What will be the manpower needs of educational tele- 
vision over the next ten years? On the basis of our 
best estimate of how much use educational institutions 
are likely to make of ETV, how many channels will be 
needed in the next decade? What needs can be pro- 
jected for the exchange of instructional television ma- 
terials, and how can these best be met? What should 
educational institutions know about developments in 
ETV facilities so that they can plan adequately and 
without being quickly outmoded. 
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PERSONNEL AND TRAINING NEEDS IN 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 1961-1971 



By Martin J. Maloney and Stanley T. Donner 

Dr. Malon«y is Prohssor of Spooch and Broadcasting at Northwwtom Uni- 
vorsity. Dr. Donnor is Professor of Broadcasting and Director of the annual 
Radio and Television Institute, Stanford University. 



Educational television began, in the United States, with 
the decision of the Federal Communications Commission, in 1952, to re- 
serve 242 channels for nonprofit, educational broadcasting. In the inter- 
vening years, about one-fifth of these channels have been applied for, and 
used, with varying degrees of success. In 1961, nearly ten years later, ETV 
has emerged from its experimental stage; it is not merely a gadget, or a 
luxury; it is, in potential at least, an exceedingly useful instrument for im- 
proving American education and for meeting increasing demands on the 
educational system in a reasonably economical way. But neither in 195 2 
nor in 1961 has anyone produced an optimum plan for the use of ETV, 
which at present includes not only the VHF stations now operating, but a 
number of closed-circuit and some UHF broadcasting systems. 

This paper is a part of a study to provide such a plan, certainly for the 
second, and possibly for subsequent decades of American ETV. 

Projections of student population indicate that college enrollments will 
nearly double between 1959 and 1970, and that grade and high school 
populations will increase by 60 percent in roughly the same period. If we 
juxtapose these statistics with the fact that there was a shortage of 195,000 
teachers in the United States in 1959-60, we reach the evident condition 
that these promised increases mean a tremendous strain on the educational 
system, in terms of staff, physical facilities, and money ( 1 ) • Two other 
factors add to the complexity of the problem. One is the enormous increase 
in knowledge, particularly scientific knowledge, which students now need 
to know (2) . “It is estimated that the body of scientific information to be 
taught in the junior and senior high schools of the nation will double in 
the next ten years” (3). The other is that money alone cannot solve our 
difficulties, for several reasons. Time is needed, as well as money, to de- 
velop able teachers; the mere doubling or tripling of facilities does not 
necessarily imply high educational standards; competition in all fields for 
educated manpower means that we cannot divert our best graduates into 
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me capability of television in improving education in eirtpnr1in» ^ 

tnreness of o«r available teacher, 

rfT^ equipment. And if we find that ETV can serve^Ly 

tetoL ^e**™i»e what provision we should make J 



I. THE PROBLEM: THE METHOD 

This paper, which has to do with personnel and training needs for FTV 
Jj^g^e coming decade, addresses itself specificallyT^S 

SfiSaSSSSrxS 

it /^,Hi.h..,aU.y personnel 

vision ii teilC? *» “le- 

.eIevSn^brn"s5?re^v^t7L"So“^ " 

We may summarize our answers to these questions, roughly thus- 
eidst; [hey 

thousand television engineers from five hundred tn*aA*° *7° or three 

sonnel; twcnty.five hundred to three thousand *^0“sand production per- 

hundred communication exnerts wf nnf i ^wo or three 

oate these ° «» «<“• 

they will nLl 'remains to he OuiZrn^M 

(bl While It IS true that salaries for ETV nersonnal ns.s.ri ♦« k • 

the mam problem in personnel recruitment is to^develon ETV into^^a 

with Its own peculiar skills its own valnoe a«j ®y. ?P ^IVimo a profession 

more people who are committed to ETV a« ^ ®®**®^actions. We sorely need 
Jat it is L simply a 

«7Se^arvaf„:S: md'htorifici T" »n<loiS"S 

Sion The profile.^ rstl 

must be true to fact, based omcareful resaarrl, i ® • I Y ’ *“® 
on distinguished performance by professionah inIhe'S® 

ers to use ETV &"a'iMM prodSon ““ming of classroom teach- 

schools of education, probably in coSSrwitl d“e^s‘*'?f^et 
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TOmmumcation, and psychology. Our reconunendation is that every prosnec- 

skills vis-a-vis ETV, rad that practicing teachers, by means of workshons re 
fr^her courses, and the like, receive the same training. While some workshops 
have been Mt up for this purpose, we shaU obviously need many more. ^ 

(d) question as to what new types of teachers, users andsuner. 

visors must be tramed is answered in our conclusions stated above. While there 
18 available apparatus for training ETV personnel in our universities and col- 
leges, we need to consider new roles, new kinds of performance, and new courses 
of i^truction wher^er we turn in this important area. Our conclusion here is 



Our of prep^g Uus study has been, in part, conventional- 

htion ™*“T "search, comment, and specu- 

®”'** literature as we found pertinent in the pages 

On the assumption that the future of ETV would be determined by 
wdation trrads in Ac United States, we examined various projections 
of the general pop^tion for this period, of school populations, estimates 
of imm^, secondary, and college and university expansion (5). 

In ae main, however, we proceeded by what might be called “census 
research ; we ass^d from the start that the best predictions of the fu- 
hm of^encm ETV during its second decade would be made by those 
who had studied it and been active in it during its 6rst. These people, we 
thou^t, woidd mdude programmers and managers of ETV stations: engi- 

ti^^PTv'* “ persons concerned with the produc- 

hon of ETV programs, as with NETRC; specialists in education and com- 

m^cahon; md teachers concerned with training television personnel. 
W^onducted lengthy mterviews with 20 such persons, and have received 
ratensive written comments and analyses from 40 more. Of the peisons 
^ whom we requested written statements and analyses, we had response 
frra^out 65 percent (6). We have coBated the infoimation th^ ac- 
and, m the paper wtoch foBows, attempt, among other things, to 



II. DEFINITIONS AND FUNCTIONS 

at d^ing educational television rests on a distinction 
between Xhe intent to mfonn and the intent to entertain. Obviously, a soan 

*to devotees as instructive, and it is even po£ 
sible that a television course in shorthand might be regarded by somras 
rai^g. But such ob^rvations serve only to blur a useful distinction (7). 
We therefore regard those programs which are contrived to convey infer- 
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•“hniques, as educational; and those pro- 
grams which have other purposes— as to amuse, excite, narcotize and so 

OT M noneducational (8) . We reserve a great and important third area 
areTot Ae respondents has called “the shadow 

Ap .f • , “ ”®‘*“ educational nor entertaining in 

'*'**“’' ” *><>*h ''‘"so 

»!.. ‘elevision, so dehned, would of course include many of 

»«e™gs of commercial stations and 
ro^ outstandii^ programs as “Continental Class- 

ro^. however, we do not regard commercial programming as im- 

*A* Psper- Presumably, so long as 4e legal 

controb on J^encan broadcasting remain substantially und anged com- 
me^I broateters win offer pubHc-service educational prograiL, io one 
ice^I^ “pAer. But there is no indication at the moment that thb serv- 
ice mU require much more staff or effort in 1971 than it has in 1961. 

"®'f '« “ Jte continuance and possible expansion of ETV 
. ... . ® closed-circuit operations; and in the possi- 

bilities of usmg ETV as another in the batt^ of audio-visual d^^^ 
through improvements in video tape (9) . 

Educational televbion wiU nndonbtedly serve many purposes in the 

next decade. For example: formal courses for in-school use; “enrichment” 

noncredit courses for con- 
^r ge^er presch^l children; music, drama, and the 

^ Viewmg; classroom observation in teacher-training pro- 
grams, and si^ar arrangements for the teaching of surgery in scluib of 
me icme, typmg m secretarial schoob, and so on; transmission of signifi- 
^^tures to largCT audiences within schoob and universities; n^ote 

cxi^riments. The Ibt might be greatly ekndei 
timpi’ k ifiscussion, we would first make a somewhat loose dis- 

edura^ron*?!^ systematic” and “nonsystematic” uses of televbion in 
eduration (10). In the category of “nonsystematic” uses of ETV we 
woiUd include programs intended to satisfy the cultural, aesthetic, and 
g ^ mformationd mtereste of audiences at whatever age. The ‘ Wem- 
m^i^es would include programs for in-schooI viewing,®enrichmr^ 
^ams for in-school vi^g, enrichment programs when they are desimed 
to supplment a school curriculum, high school or coUege coiuaes wh^er 
offered for credit or not, and so on. The nonsystematic services oftekw' 
Sion sem most liely to be offered by ETV stations, as a more or 

aspect of their nomal programming, and by pubBcservice pro- 
grams on commercial stations and networks. The systematic function of 
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ETV is most likely to be served by ETV stations and networks, closed- 
circuit systems, and the use of ETV programs as audio-visual aii (11). 

III. NONSYSTEMATIC USES OF ETV 

In part, this aspect of progranuning in educational television is a kind 
of measure of the failure of commercial broadcasters to provide adequate 
service to at least some segments of the available audience. A case in point: 
educational stations have done relatively little with news, or even with news 
commentary, presumably because they cannot and do not need to compete 
with the services of commercial stations; on the other hand,. educational 
broadcasters have done a great deal with children’s program min g, a field 
in which the efforts of commercial broadcasters have been subject to rigor- 
ous criticism. Similarly, we suggest that programs of serious music have 
appeared successfully on ETV, as they have on FM radio, simply because 
commercial broadcasters on radio and television have not satisfied the pub- 
lic demand for them. 

It is our strong impression, however, that the majority of nonsystematic 
uses of ETV has grown out of a parallel in growth between this medium 
and the adult education movement in the United States. Educational offer- 
ings reasonably describable as adult education have, of course, long existed 
in this country; but it seems fair to suggest that adult education as a large- 
scale, popular movement really emerged from the depression of the thirties. 
Using to some extent the earlier Scandinavian systems as their models, but 
sparked largely by university extension- and farm-education prc^raiiio, «nd 
by the free evening schools set up by the federal government during the 
depression, these programs grew enormously, usually on a fee-supported 
basis, in the years following World War II. ETV came in at the very crest 
of the wave, circa 1950—55; and as a result, most community- and college- 
operated stations were, in their early years, largely devoted to nonsystem- 
atic programming designed to satisfy the somewhat miscellaneous needs 
of their audiences for stimulation, aesthetic pleasure, and practical knowl- 
edge (12). Of the educational stations licensed between 1950 and 1955, 
most were operated either by tax-supported institutions (such as WHA-TV, 
the University of Wisconsin) or by quasi-public organizations (such as 
KQED, San Francisco, Bay Area Educational Television ) which had press- 
ing and immediate public needs to consider, before the longer-range goals 
of systematic education could be worked out (IS^. 

Also, it seems clear that an economic factor has played, and will con- 
tinue to play, a considerable part in determining ETV progr ammin g; and 
that financial support for ETV, after all, only reflects a complex of attitudes 
and biases common in our culture, and of political, military, and other 
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pressures on the nation as a whole. We reconstruct our major findings 
thus: ° 

Adult education, as represented on ETV by what we have here called 
nonsystematic” programming, is socially marginal in the United States; 
that is to say, it is regarded at best as a desirable service, but with over- 
tones of luxury — ^not as a necessity to survival; and even as a luxury, it is 
valued by only a segment of the population (14) . Although ETV stations 
early in their history put a considerable stress on nonsystematic education, 
they have since tended to favor in-school broadcasting, credit courses, and 
the like, because^ there has proved to be more specific demand and conse- 
quently more reliable financial support for the ETV station from the latter 
eflFort than from the former. 

Indeed, we suspect that the entire adult education has had cause, since 
1955, to realize its marginal nature. In the Sputnik era, grants by gov- 
ernment and private foundations have tended to flow into projects for sys- 
tematic rather than nonsystematic education; institutions offering adult 
programs have succeeded best where they could contrive attractive student- 
oriented courses at very low cost to the student (15) ; community ETV sta- 
tions have discovered that their operating budgets can be only fractionally 

covered by memberships, subscriptions, and other fonns of public con- 
tribution (16). 

Nonsystematic programming, we believe, will probably not increase 
^eatly on ETV within the next ten years; with this conclusion our respon- 
dents seem ultimately to agree. We do not argue that such programs are 
dymg for lack of support — on the contrary, we observe that many recent 
examples have been conceived and produced with real distinction, and 
have consequently gained and deserved wide public attention. But we be- 
lieve that such programming will continue to be marginal, though impor- 
tent; and we believe that where any major increase in stations or other 
ETV facilities takes place, it will be justified by its services to formal pro- 
grams in schools and colleges, rather than by its contributions to non- 
systematic education. 

IV. SYSTEMATIC USES OF ETV 

The history of ETV as an aspect of formal education is part of the story 
of Ae radio/audio-visual complex in education— a part, however, sharply 
to be distinguished from the whole. Films, tapes, recordings, and other AV 
devices have of course been used for many years as teaching aidsy with 
more or less success; they have also been employed as single teaching de- 
vices, vdthout the aid of “live” instructors (17). But ETV, when it came 
mto being m the early fifties, was quite different from, though obviously 
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related to film, radio, and the rest. Perhaps the main initial difference was 
quantitative; the decision of the FCC, in 1952, to allot television channels 
for educational use in 242 communities promised to create an instrument 
for teaching unprecedented in scope and power; and the appearance, with- 
in nine years (18), of even 55 stations seemed to make this promise a 
reality. Another difference was more subtle; the twin facts that ETV works 
by broadcasting, and that therefore control over program content and style 
cannot be wholly in the hands of teachers and school administrators, has 
proved important ( 19 ) . This situation has perhaps created some resistance 
by teachers and local administrators to the use of broadcast ETV ; on the 
other hand, it obviously offers a saving in personnel and an improvement 
in the quality of programming, and it makes available more expert service 
in teaching and production, as compared with either conventional class- 
room teaching or school-controlled, closed-circuit operations. 

During the fifties, the cold war — especially after the launching of Sput- 
nik I — came to seem almost as much an educational as a diplomatic-mili- 
tary struggle, with much discussion of the ?:echnological and scientific gap 
between East and West, the existence of which was attributed in large part 
to a difference in trained manpower. This ims, as well, a period of great 
concern over the defection of American military personnel in Korea to the 
Chinese — a phenomenon which became much exaggerated in the discuss- 
ing, and which was, at last, partially traced to a failure of education, or 
indoctrination, in this country. 

The American tendency in this century has been, as a rule, to find 
machine solutions to human problems; and of course, these solutions have 
not always proved unsuccessful. Consequently, when toward the end of the 
fifties video tape and other technical devices appeared — the possibility of 
broadcasting from planes and later satellites, for example — they seemed, 
perhaps correctly, to offer a mid-century solution to American educational 
problems. 

These several factors seem to have combined to create a variety of uses 
and projected uses for ETV and similar devices. 

1. Television: the machine as instructor 

Here we have to examine two closely related questions: whether tele- 
vision can or should be used as a sole instrument in teaching; and whether, 
if the medium is so used or not, any savings in money, personnel, or facili- 
ties can be expected. We shall treat these questions in reverse order. 

First, we judge that there is considerable semantic confusion involved 
in the various discussions of whether or not ETV is “economical.” It 
makes considerable difference, in speaking to the problem of economy, 
whether one thinks of television as the sole teaching device, or television 
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supplemented by the efforts of the classroom teacher; or whether one thinks 
of “economy” as involving an absolute decrease in costs, or a smaller in- 
crease in proportion to student population than might otherwise be ex- 
pected, or a relatively modest increase as educational programs are ex- 
panded; or whether one thinks of **economy” as meaning more effective 
education at higher price (20) . 

Precisely because of this confusion, which will surely persist in gen- 
eral discussions of the subject, we think that ETV ought not to be defended 
on the argument that it will mean less expensive education. As long as ETV 
means the purchase of a video-tape recorder at a price of $20,000 or a 
closed-circuit system which could cost several thousand dollars a month, 
or a UHF broadcasting arrangement which may involve an initial cost of 
from $100,000 to $300,000, one can hardly pretend to be talking in bar- 
gain-basement terms. On the other hand, anyone who supposes that the 
costs of education in the United States can be cut, or even maintained at 
the present level, is simply naive; we have too many people to educate, and 
too much knowledge to impart to them. The most that we can expect from 
ETV is that it will help to accomplish the enormous tasks set to our educa- 
tional system, efficiently, and at a not-impossihle price. But perhaps we 
should examine some of the variations on this theme. 

The first problem, obviously, is whether television can or should sub- 
stitute for the classroom teacher or situation. If it could do so infallibly, 
the related problems of educational costs, supply of teaching personnel, 
and classroom space would be much eased (21). 

Even a cursory examination of the history of education reveals that 
conventional methods of teaching derive from the pre-Gutenberg era. 
These methods assume that the classroom is the natural and inevitable 
context of education; the teacher is the source of information; books and 
other materials are used as supplements, literally as audio-visual aids to 
learning. These assumptions have, with many, the force of natural law, 
both because of their antiquity and because they support the educational 
system as it presently exists. But what if we assume instead that learning 
may take place in other contexts, and that the teacher need not be the 
repository of information? Let us suggest instead the following: that 
learning may occur in the living room, or anywhere else, if information is 
provided through a hook, an audio tape, a video tape, or a television broad- 
cast; and that we do not necessarily need a trained teacher to convey such 
information effectively (22). 

The dozen years of ETV research have produced a considerable amount 
of evidence to indicate that these suggestions are true. Sherburne, in a re- 
cent article, summarizes a sizable part of ETV research with wit and accu- 
racy: 
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Our judgment is that these courses are seen as “adult education,” and con- 
sequently are not really of central importance in the educational picture. 
If this estimate is correct, we incline to believe that credit courses will 
continue to be offered on ETV, but that they will probably not increase 
greatly over their present levels. 

We should perhaps add here that, although some ETV broadcasters 
may believe or hope that their broadcasts will supplant the live teacher 
and the conventional classroom situation, neither the belief nor the hope 
is shared by many teachers. We see many indications that there is strong 
and frequent teacher resistance to ETV in almost any form (especially, 
of course, when teachers see the medium as a kind of mechanical substi- 
tute for their abilities and skills). How effective this resistance may be is 
difficult to determine, even in a specific situation; but there can be no 
doubt that it exists, and must be regarded as a conservative factor in the 
entire ETV situation. In particular, this factor will have much to do with 
the extent to which ETV is used in seemingly unconventional ways. 

2. Television as supplement 

One of our respondents remarks wisely that television is a flexible tool, 
which can be used in many ways. Where there is a teacher shortage, or an 
outright lack of teachers, he says, television can and should be used to 
supply the lack; where there is a need to improve instruction by supple- 
menting the efforts of classroom teachers, or to serve overloaded instru^ 
tors by reducing the amount of repetitive work they do, it may be used 
for these purposes. We quite agree; but would add that we believe that 
the principal use of ETV in the immediate future wiU be to supplement 
and reinforce conventional classroom teaching. 

Conventional ways of teaching, like conventional ways of doing an^ 
thing else, tend to persist as long as they produce the desired results— and 
sometimes, of course, long after they have ceased to produce the desired 
results. On the one hand, the great problems which American educator 
must solve in this decade press for a change in educational methods and 
instruments; dh the other, the innate conservatism of the system forces a 
continuation of old methods as long as they can be used at all We should 
be greatly surprised to see genuinely revolutionary changes in education 
by 1971 ; we think that there will be a gradual modification of educational 
methods, in which television will play an important part; but we think also 
that television wiU be used to supplement and extend where the old 

methods cannot quite reach. xT-rnr 

Our main task, then, is to look at the present and potential uses of hi V 
as a part of the formal educational system, from preschool to the university 
and its professional schools. 
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In short, many more ETV channels are technically available than are 
now in use — and still more may be opened up by the possibility of broad- 
casting on three megacycles rather than six. Many obstacles, technical and 
economic, hinder the full exploitation of these possibilities; but if, as we 
anticipate, the need for ETV becomes more acute and obvious, these dif- 
ficulties will be overcome. The fact is that television is technically ready 
to meet many of the educational needs which we have outlined above. 

New technology. We began by assuming that this factor would be of 
prime importance in determining personnel needs in ETV ; and so, indeed, 
it may turn out to be. However, the data which we have been able to 
uncover force us now to a somewhat conservative view ; we do not suppose 
that the shape of ETV will be radically altered by new inventions and 
technical developments, although they will undoubtedly occur. We have 
already discussed the implications of UHF; other than this, the most 
interesting recent technological developments related to ETV are as 
follows: 

( a ) ETV networks. The term “networks” may be used, though loosely, 
to cover several situations which presently exist in ETV . Educational sta- 
tions have for some time enjoyed the benefits of a national program service 
through NET (National Educational Television) established by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. Networks, more appropriate to the 
term, have been in existence for some time. The first of these was in Ala- 
bama, whose network reaches 80 percent of the population of the state 
and where more than 250 schools are receiving programs. Florida has a 
network of several stations connecting by microwave relay the state-sup- 
ported universities and colleges. North Carolina and Oklahoma are op- 
erating networks. Georgia, Kansas, Ohio, Oregon, Maine, and South 
Carolina are developing state-wide networks. A New England network, a 
Mid-West network, as well as a thirteen-state Southern regional network, 
are in the p lannin g stages (27) . It is certain that other states will follow 
these examples. Such systems are, of course, decidedly economical in 
that they greatly extend the services of ETV at a modest increase in costs. 
The principal objection to them seems to be that they centralize the control 
on educational materials too much — an objection which has, of course, 
also been made in educational radio, educational films, and state-selected 
textbooks. 

The interesting possibility here is the prospective appearance of a 
“fourth network” which would, one assumes, unite all of these services 
into a national ETV system. Again, we hardly suppose that any such de- 
velopment will take place by 1971, though considerable progress may be 
made toward it. But such progress will not mean greatly increased per- 
sonnel needs; existing ETV stations and program services could, by using 
relay transmitters, provide much of what is necessary. 
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(b) Airborne teUvUion. Broadcasting on a multiple-channel system 
tom a p ane be a reabty in 1961; the center for the experimL is 

urdue Umyersity. In theory, airborne television is to provide the equiva- 
Imt of a regional network service to a fairly large area in the Midae West 
Which could not otherwise properly be served by ETV. 

Airborne— and eventuaUy, satellite— television will have its fair trial. 
At the moment, airborne television seems Kkely to prove an interim device, 

conventional broadcast or closed- 
circuit TV. Broadcastog from satellites, if such a system develops, wffl 
certainly come after 1971. f » 

(c) Video tape. The widespread use of video tape in schools waits on 

relatively inexpensive tape machines. At 
pre^nt, Ae cost of video-tape equipment has been cut, on American 
models, tom about $40,000 to about $20,000; a Japanese competitor 
promises to cost lAout $8,500. There is obviously some distance bSween 
this Situation and the availability and cheapness of the audio-tape re- 

yearn ’ ^ probably not be made up, at leis^ for many 

Video tape, together with small school closed-circuit set-ups, could 
actual broadcasting of educational materials, except 
for ^o general classes of factors. First is the matter of cost. Video-tape 
equipment is expensive, and closed-circuit set-ups, both in initial expend 
nd mamtenance, even more so. The cost per student would be high indeed. 
Only school systems and universities with large financial resouLs~and 
mevitably with very large enrofiments— could afford them. Second, the 
use of video tape and small closed-circuit systems would put ETV in the 

u devices; and, while films, audio tapes, 

and the like have been useful in education in the past, they have hardly 
revolutionized the educational process. The reason: Audio-visual devices 
have been, by definition of their nature, in the hands of teachers and ad- 
mmistrators to use as they wished; and the fact is that they have been 
used as a s^plement of minor importance to conventional techniques in 

teachmg. IJere is no reason to suppose that the use of video tape would 
be much different. ^ 

Followed to its conclusion, this use of small school closed-circuit tele- 
vision, or video tape used in this fashion, would defeat the basic purpose 
of broadcast educational television: to provide quality education to large 
numbers of students at a relatively low cost per pupil. 

ji”jate that the main services of ETV in the immediate 
future will be provided through broadcasting: networks serving increas- 
mgly large areas, stations reaching general audiences, low-power UHF 
stations serving special local needs. Closed-circuit ETV will probably con- 
tinue to be used within cofieges or universities or in large school systems 
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preferably through one or another of the national organizations concerned 
with ETV; the place to begin would be the engineering, teade sc o , 
iunior colleges that specialize in training broadcast engineers, video and 
TdTo tecE^ and cameramen. Student help under some technica 
supervisor often will serve a closed-circuit operation, but professional 
tedmicians are needed for broadcast television. The recraiting campaign 
woldd have to be based on a fairly reUable knowledge of the profession. 

b. Production personnel 

This term is intended to include directors and 
ing and design personnel. During the first years of ETV (and, for th^ 
matter, of commercial television) , these people came from a P®®* 
m^es- some had experience in radio, some in films, some » theatm; 
some were graduates of the various coUeges and universities «>*i®h ofer 
work in radio, television, and film; some came in with no especiaUy perti- 

nent training or experience, and learned on the job. .... . 

we look forward to the second decade of educational tel^sion, this 
picttlas Inged considerably. There would now seem to be two mam 
sources of supply for ETV production personnel. 

One is commercial television. The dmand for new 
field seems most unlikely to increase m fte next few y*®”’ ’ 

more likelv to decrease. The use of packaged programs on co^ercial 
television, the practice of re-running programs, and the likelihood of an ^ 
mated stations^ suggest that fewer careers will be avadable m commerei 
broadcasting, rather than more. At the present time, for 
the two main commercial centers of production— Nw York racl no y 
wood— it is probable that the ETV stations do nearly all of 
production work that is done. There is some tendency, m 
generaUy lower salaries on ETV, for commercial personnel to shift to edu 

““rrecond source is the coUege or university which offere 
training in television. The supply of graduates of *1““^ 

sections and departments seems fairly well balanced mth deman 
r^lrt flie great burst of student interest in the field which was notice- 
able in the Mriod 1945-55, and was refiected in heavy enrollmente m 
broadcasting*^ courses, has now leveled off, and may weU not greatiy m- 
crease in the future without some effort at recruiting. Also, we should n 
that most radio-television-film departments are lamentably weak m the 
Cpay to educational television; students i^, m almost aU 

cases directed toward commercial broadcasting and trained ^ ’ 

Of c^, if CTV stations increased by 1971 to 100, or even to 
this would create a demand for only a few hundred more directors, pro- 
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ducers, writers, and so on; we do not feel that this numerical increase is 
the crux of the problem. What will undoubtedly be important is the fact 
that, before 1970, it will be possible for a young man or woman to tViinlc 
of making a lifetime career of educational television, where at present he 
is likely to see a job in ETV as a more or less interesting but decidedly 
interim assignment. Educational television, we think, will by 1971 have 
become an institution ; the positions connected with it will have been clearly 
defined, along with their economic and professional potential. Students 
whose motivations, interests, and talents suit them to ETV will be drawn 
to it, as others will be drawn to other professions. 

The creation of this image of ETV as an institution is mainly the 
responsibility of practitioners of the profession now in the field, and we 
do not question Aat they will be successful. But departments of radio- 
television-fihn and schools of education can do much to aid in this process. 
They have a genuine responsibility to allot a fair proportion of, first, their 
research time and, second, their teaching time to educational television, 
its techniques and uses. By and large, this allotment of time even at present 
is shamefully scanty. 

As for the training of ETV production personnel, though we freely 
admit that there may be no difference between the camera trained on an 
announcer during a cigarette commercial and one trained on a professor 
explaining about French irregular verbs, we feel that the ETV production 
man must have a certain background which his commercial counterpart 
need not share; for example, he should know something about educational 
methods, about the process of communicating information, about the learn- 
ing process; and above all, he should know enough about the history, phi- 
losophy, and research findings pertinent to his medium to have a deep com- 
mitment to it and to its use as an educational instrument. It is this com- 
mitment which will make a profession of educational television while the 
practice of commercial television remains simply a business; the ground- 
work for it should be laid in the course of the student’s education. 

c. Teacher-performers 

We have already noted that schools and departments of education have, 
for the most part, failed to provide adequate instruction in ETV. Although 
some instructors in such schools have, to their great credit, recognized the 
importance of television, they have generally been concerned with the 
effect of commercial television on children rather than with the positive 
potential of ETV. The training of the teacher-performer offers an example 
of what is now required. Although a large number of these people will 
hardly be needed — a few thousand, at most, over the next ten years — their 
training and recruitment offer serious problems. We suggest, in the first 
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place, that prospective teachers who show particular talent for and interest 
in lecturing and demonstration work be given special training in courses 
jointly sponsored and taught by speech and communication experts and 
educators. Obviously, standards of scholarship in subject-matter areas 
must be set high for such persons; simple teaching techniques are not 
enough (29). Finally, the student teacher-performer should have a sound 
basic grounding in the skills of radio-television-iilm performance and pro- 
duction, and he should be familiar with the main concepts developed in 
mass communication research. We do not suppose that, in most situations, 
the teacher will be called upon to serve as his own writer-director-prcducer; 
but he should know what is involved in these activities, at least sufficiently 
to permit him to collaborate well with the professionals. 

d. Classroom teachers 

Classroom teachers who work in any situation in which ETV is used 
must inevitably develop new skills and find for themselves new roles. They 
will no longer be in the position of serving as sole information sources, yet 
they must be informed to even a higher degree than before, because they 
must stand as resource persons able to amplify and to go beyond the con- 
tent presented on ETV. They must concentrate their efforts on making 
the taped or broadcast material maximally effective. The communication 
of the television teacher to the students is only one step in the learning 
process. The classroom teachers must lead their students to reflect, to 
analyze, generalize, foresee, and imagine; to select among alternatives; 
and in these ways to develop their capacities to the fullest. As Clarence H. 
Faust put it; “There will always be the need for the teacher who serves, to 
use Socrates’ phrase, the function of the midwife bringing knowledge to 
birth in individual minds.” (30) If we view education and the teacher’s 
function in this way, we may find that ETV — ^like teaching machines — ^will 
reduce the burden of teachers and restore them to their earlier, more useful, 
and more appropriate roles. At any rate, teachers will develop what will 
probably prove much subtler and more complex teaching techniques. Ob- 
viously, they must be familiar with whatever theory and research is avail- 
able on aspects of the conununication and learning processes which are 
pertinent to their situation, and they must be prepared to reduce this theory 
to workable classroom routines. This probably means that schools of edu- 
cation must not only offer the appropriate work in psychology, communi- 
cation, and speech, but that intensive research programs must be instituted 
to augment present knowledge. 

Here the training effort wiU be a great one; it seems obvious that the 
s<Mt of education outlined above should be part of every new teacher’s 
background; and that, as appropriate courses are developed, they should 
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be offered to practicing teachers as refresher and professional improve- 
ment work. The effort to bring together and collate the appropriate infor- 
mation, institute new research, and develop courses will be considerable, 
since — to our knowledge — this program will represent a completely novel 
aspect of teacher-training. 

e. Television consultants 

Finally, some highly specialized persons will be needed in nearly all 
phases of ETV as media advisers. These will be of two kinds. The first 
might be called the “television consultant,” and his function will be to 
advise and assist in both the development and the use of ETV programs. 
Therefore, he must be expert in the operation of the mass communication 
media: he must be well grounded in learning theory, and educational 
practices and curricula; he must be a liberally educated man. Perhaps his 
special studies of communication and education should be all on the grad- 
uate level. Because one of the most serious handicaps to the development 
and proper use of ETV has been the absence of trained personnel to provide 
leadership, the “television consultant” may be in demand in every school 
district involved in the use of television. Several hundreds of these special- 
ists will be needed. 

f. Communication experts 

The second kind of specialist is the “commimication expert.” He would 
need to have the same kind of education as the consultant but extended to 
the doctoral level. He would be thoroughly versed in television and the 
other mass media, able in communications research, and knowledgeable 
in one or more of the behavioral sciences. He would, in consequence, know 
a great deal about the mass communication media and instruments, and 
he would be familiar with a variety of forms of research and their findings. 

Our judgment is that few communication experts will be needed in 
ETV by 1971 , perhaps only 50 or so; but their importance to the medium 
is not to be calculated in terms of numbers. Their decisions may influence 
for the better the expenditure of millions of dollars, and the success of 
educational efforts involving himdreds of thousands of people. And the 
unhappy fact remains that, at the present time, we do not have even a 
dozen of them. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Of the various conclusions which we have reached en route to the end 
of this report, we would emphasize these: 

(a) In general, the personnel needs of ETV in the next decade are not 
to be reckoned in great numbers, and we are not — ^with one exception — 
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concerned to set up large-scale training programs. We shall need, at most, 
a relatively small number of extremely well-trained and educated key per- 
sonnel, a few thousand in all. But we cannot stress too heavily that the 
numerical size of this group is unimportant; their caliber, professional 
standards, and commitment to their work will be all important. Fifty 
thousand average teachers, directors, writers, performers would not insure 
that ETV will have its maximum usefulness within the decade; five thou- 
sand first-rate professionals could exploit the medium to the fullest. 

One exception to this statement is that of the classroom teachers. We 
repeat, we believe that every teacher in the United States, present or pros- 
pective, should have a sound, basic familiarity with television as an educa- 
tional instrument. 

(b ) While some of the courses necessary to the educational effort we 
foresee are in existence, many have yet to be devised. And before some of 
these courses of training can be devised, we believe that considerable new 
research and a great effort at collating and evaluating past research need 
to be undertaken. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that the whole problem 
of educating for the profession of ETV needs to be thought through from 
its first assumptions to the last course assignment. 

( c) The problem of recruiting wears many faces. Thus, we are obliged 
to consider how we can interest educators in various fields — speech, edu- 
cation, and communications most notably — in undertaking the programs 
we believe are necessary; how we can overcome the frequent resistance to 
television as an educational tool; how we can bring to the attention of 
able students the concept of educational television as an attractive and 
rewarding career. We do not propose, in this paper, to attempt to work 
out answers to these problems. We believe, however, that ultimately their 
solutions will be expressed in these terms: more knowledge of what edu- 
cational television is and can do, through continued research in the field; 
more diffusion of the best available knowledge concerning ETV ; a vigorous 
and concerted effort to improve our training programs and to devise new 
ones, both for the benefit of new students and professionals. We do not 
believe very heartily in the possibility of creating a “new image” of ETV 
through persuasion or argument; we think that educational television will 
create its own image, but that those of us concerned with the medium can, 
by the means outlined above, help make that image appear as significant 
as is in fact the reality to which it points. . 

NOTES 

1. For an excellent summary of the situation and the problem, see Design For 
ETV.: Planning for Schools with Television (New York: Dave Chapman, Inc., In- 
dustrial Design for Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1960), pp. 7-16. 

2. Teaching hy Television (New York: Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
1959), p. 2. 
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We would agree that the present status of ETV owes much to the fact that it 
has not been treated as simply one more in the battery of audio-visual devices* but 
we would also note our conviction that the future uses and status of ETV depend 

underrate the efforts of these stations in other direc 
Ss Television and Our Schools (New York: Ronald 

televido^Ji;^^^ systematic teaching via 

television cawied on at the University of Iowa, Purdue, and Kansas State «« 

as of later efforts at formal education via TV, such Jf the Chicago Junior Co^ee 

w^! TmTw) ‘ ®« 

13. Ibid.t p. 5, et seq. 

K ^?** o*^se^ation is most true in areas where educational standards have 
Indeed'f^’**^® illiteracy rate low, and the adult population fairly sophisticated 
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By Geoige R. Town 

Dr. To¥m i$ Daan of fho Collogo of Enginooring, Iowa Sfafo Univorsify 



The PURPOSE OF this report is threefold; first, to present 
a summary of the factors which make television channels scarce; second, 
to explain the basic differences between and the relative advantages of 
different parts of the frequency spectrum (VHF versus UHF) as used for 
television broadcasting; and third, to make suggestions as to what those 
interested in educational television should do about the problem of chan- 
nels for educational television broadcasting. 

This report is written for those who are not experts in the engineering 
aspects of television broadcasting. An attempt will be made to keep the 
treatment rigorous but at the same time couched in simple terms. The 
material presented in Section 1 may appear to be obvious and to be so 
well known as not to merit space in this report. An appreciation of this 
material is, however, basic to an understanding of the later discussion of 
the differences between VHF and UHF television; and therefore a number 
of topics have been presented in more detail than would otherwise have 
been considered appropriate. Those who already have some backgro un d 
in the general aspects of television allocations may wish to proceed im- 
mediately to Section 2, starting on page 221. 

1. SCARCITY OF TELEVISION CHANNELS 

To transmit any type of intelligence by radio waves, a band of fre- 
quencies is required. These radio frequencies, as far as present-day broad- 
casting is concerned, lie in the general region extending from a few hun- 
dred thousand cycles to several hundred million cycles ( or, in other words, 
from a few hunted kilocycles — or kc — ^to several hundred megacycles — 
or Me). The width of the band required to transmit the intelligence de- 
pends upon the type of intelligence or signal which it is desired to transmit. 
As a very rough, and frequently inaccurate, rule, the width of the band 
often may be said to be approximately twice that of the highest frequency 
occurring in the basic signal (or intelligence) which is to be transmitted. 
For example, the highest pitched sounds which can be heard by the average 
person have a frequency of perhaps 15,000 cycles. Actually, very little 
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of the power and intelligibility of speech and music are lost if the freouen- 
eies me Imnted to 5,000 cycles (5 kilocycles) rather than to 15,000 cycles 
(15 kilocycles). This is the figure used in the design of the standard or 
amphtu^ moduktion (AM), broadcasting system ^th which aU are fa- 

Shmld^r K (10.000 cycles) wide. The standard 

in if -i"® 107 channels, 

Mch 10 kc wide, are provided in this space in the ra^o frequency spec 

tnim. As a specific example, station WOI in Ames, Iowa, is said to broad- 
cast on a frequency of 640 kc, which is a simplified way of saying that its 
channel extends from 635 to 645 kc. It should be uLd that !l5 
frequencies m this band or channel are quite a number of times as great 
as the maximum signal frequency (5 kc) which is transmitted. This is a 
basic requirement in radio systems. 

difficulty in finding frequencies for television broad- 

frequency which is required to repre- 

!ifw ft ,1!* f If ^ great. This is not surprising in 

S' f ® ® *°“aand words” in conveying 

lligence. Actually, to represent a picture well, a maximum frequency 

of around 4 000,0(» cydes (or 4 megacycles or 4 Me) is require’d. By 

wfdTt 11 , r* f-^ency channel only 6 Mo 

w de (rather than twice 4 Me, or 8 Me) can be employed; and there actu- 

ally K room to tuck m a sound channel also in this 6 Me band so that the 

telemsmn picture may be a talking picture rather than a silent picture. 

Note, however, that one television channel 6 Me wide is nearly six times 

as mde as the entire standard AM broadcast band which accommodates 

™’°,*>”®d«“*>>>g.<ffiannels. Note also that since all frequencies in 
he radio frequency re^on or spectrum used to transmit television must 
sevwal tunes as high as the maximum signal frequency (4 Me), the 
c annels used for television broadcasting must be at least as high as a 
few tens of megacycles. As a matter of fact, the lowest television channel 
(Channel 2) extei^ from 54 to 60 Me. A basic factor in the afiocation of 
frequencies for television broadcasting is, then, the necessity of using a 

rf M i’ i rather high frequencies (say in the neighborhL 

of 50 to 1,000 Me) It must be recognized immediately that aU of this 
space cannot be used for television broadcasting, as many other services 
o need space m this part of the radio frequency spectr um , 

A second basic consideration is that of the range of a television broad- 
casting station. This is a matter of obvious importance as it determines 
the spaemg of stations operating on the same channel. If the range were 
unlimited, only one station could use any one channel. Since, however, 
the range IS actuaUy limited, it is possible to assign the same Channel to 
several television stations, provided they are sufficiently far apart. It is 
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now nwessary to examine the factors which determine how far stations 
usmg the same channel must be separated. 

First, let us assume that there is only one television broadcasting sta- 
tion m existence. Its range, or the distance over which it provides service, 
depends upon a large number of factors. Among these are the power of 
the transmitter, the efl&ciency of the transmission line or coaxial cable or 
wave guide connecting the transmitter and the transmitting antenna, the 
height of the transmittmg antenna above the surrounding terrain, the elec- 
tacal characteristics (and especiaUy the “gain” or the practical over-aU 
elfaciency) of the trrasmittmg antenna, the nature of the surrounding ter- 
ram (flat or hlly, urban or rural, wooded or open) , the type and magnitude 
of electncal mterferences present, the electrical characteristics (and espe- 
ciafly the gam ) of the receiving antenna, the height of the receiving 
antenna, the efficiency of the receiving transmission line or “lead-in,” the 
electncal characteristics of the television receiver and, last but by no means 
l^st, the frequencies or the channel used. This last factor, that of the 
ch^el i^ed, has an influence on many of the other factors. The nature 
of this influence forms the subject matter for much of the remainder of 
this report; but before considering it, other matters must be discussed. 

One inaportant factor which has been listed is “the electrical character- 
isti^ of the television receiver.” It is fairly obvious that as one goes 
farther and farther from the television transmitter, the signal strength 
available at a receiving location becomes less and less. One might be 
tempted to believe that this decrease in signal strength could be compen- 
sated by usmg a more “sensitive” television receiver; that is, one vrith 
more ^phfymg tubes. This is true to a degree, but only to a degree. At 
soine distanc^a pomt will be reached beyond which further amplification 
IS of no use. The reason for this is that the picture quality available from a 
telwision signal IS not determmed by the signal strength alone, but rather 
by the ratio of the signal strength to the strength of the various types of 
interference which may be present. In the case of the assumed single tele- 
vision transmitter, thwe are two principal types of interference which 
must be considered. The first of these is electrical noise* external to the 
receiver. Static is negligible on the channels used in television broadcast- 
mg but man-made electrical noise can be very troublesome. The sources 
mclude such thmgs as automobile ignition systems, neon signs, electric 
motors, electnc razors, etc. Also, radio transmitters of certain types may 
produce mt erference. In addition, there is another type of external elel 

. * *5^?^ “noise” is a carry-over from radio broadcasting where interference 

is manifested by noise at the loudspeaker. In television, interference causes dete- 
rioration in the quality of the received picture. Because engineers were too lazy to 
com a new, sunple term for this deterioration, it is universally known as “noise.” 
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which man has no control. It originates in outer space 
IS taown as cosmic noise or galactic noise. It is the type of “signal” 
that makes radio astronomy possible, but to the television engineer it is 
only an annoymg source of interference. The second, and SsuaUy the 
more important, t^e of mterference is electrical noise generated within 
the tele^sion receiver itself.- Electrical currents consist of the flow of elec- 
rons toou^ electrical circuit elements, including vacuum tubes and 
transistor. The number of electrons flowing per second in even a smaU 
curren is very great; but nevertheless, each electron carries a discrete, 
separate charge and Ae number passing a given point in a circuit is not 
^solutely constant but fluctuates slightly. These smaU fluctuations are 
the source of an electrical noise which is generated intemaUy in every 
television (or radio) receiver. The magnitude of this noise can be min- 
u^ed by proper receiver design, but there is a theoretical limit below 
which it is not possible to go. Even the best receivers fail to achieve this 
theoretical mmimum noise level. The amount by which the internal elec 
trical noise m a receiver epeeds the theoretical minimum is known as the 
noise factor or the noise figure” of the receiver. 

Now, let us assume that to produce a satisfactory picture, the television 
signal strength m^t be 50 times as high as the interference. Also, let us 
assume, for simplicity, that the only interference present is the internal 
noise of the television receiver. Near the transmitter, the television signal 
wiU be many times as great as the interfering noise. As the receiver is 
aken farther from the transmitter, the television signal strength becomes 
less until eventuaUy a point is reached at which it is only 50 times as great 
as the mterfering noise. Beyond that distance, the ratio of the television 
signal strength to the interfering noise, or the “signal-to-noise ratio,” wiU 
be less than 50 and the picture will not be satisfactory. Moreover, no 
amount of amplification can make the picture satisfactory, as the televi- 
Sion signal and the noise are both amplified to the same extent and the 
signal-to-noise ratio remains the same. The only thing that can be done 
o make the picture satisfactory is to use another receiver with a better 
noise factor; and, as has been indicated, there are practical and theoretical 
lunits beyond which this is not practicable. 

To su^arize, the range of the assumed single television broadcasting 
station is limited by, among other factors, the interference present at the 
television receiver. One of the most troublesome types of interference, 
and the one which frequently sets the ultimate limit to the range of the 
station, is the noise produced within the receiver itself. 

When more than one television broadcasting station is in operation 
the other stations are potential sources of interference. Let it be assumed 
that two stations are operating on the same frequency and that the distance 
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45 . 75 Me higher than that of the station to which the receiver is tuned. 
Each receiver therefore acts as a miniature transmitter. If the assignment 
of channek in a given locality is not made properly, there exists the possi- 
bility that a receiver tuned to one station will emit a spurious signal which 
falls in the channel assigned to another local station. The result would 
be unsatisfactory reception because of interference originating in the re- 
ceivers of one’s neighbors. Still another result of the employment of the 
types of circuits found most suitable for use in television receivers is the 
so-called “image response” problem. This means that the receiver is some- 
what responsive to stations operating at frequencies about 91 .5 Me above 
the station to which the receiver is tuned. 

All of these interfering effects, which may be produced as a result of 
the operation of television stations other than the one which the viewer 
wishes to receive, result in a limitation in the number of channels which 
can be assigned in any given locality. If satisfactory service is to be pro- 
vided by a station operating on a given channel, stations operating on the 
same and on adjacent channels must be kept at considerable distances from 
that station. Moreover, operation in the same area on certain other chan- 
nels will not be possible because of the local oscillator and image response 
characteristics of television receivers. These limitations contribute greatly 
to the scarcity of television channels available for assignment. 

This section on the scarcity of television channels may be summarized 
as follows. Television broadcasting must compete with other services for 
space in the frequency spectrum. Because of the inherently great width 
of each television channel, television broadcasting requires a great amount 
of space for even a modest number of channels. The area served by a 
single television station is limited. One of the most important factors in 
limiting this area is the electrical noise produced in television receiver 
circuits. Other limiting factors are those resulting from interference caused 
by the operation of ether television stations. To minimize such interfer- 
ence, limitations are imposed on the choice of channels available to other 
television stations in the area served by a given station. This means that 
the number of channels (already limited in their total by the demands of 
other radio services) which may be assigned in any given area is limited 
still further. The net result is a scarcity of channels. 

2. ALLOCATION REGIONS-^VHF VERSUS UHF 

The radio frequency spectrum extends continuously from a few thou- 
sand cycles per second to several tens of billions of cycles per second. 
Various parts of this continuous spectrum have received rather arbitrary 
designations. The region from 30 to 300 million cycles (or 30 to 300 
megacycles, or 30 to 300 Me) is known as the very high frequency (VHF) 
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region. That from 300 to 3,000 Me is known as the ultra high frequency 
(UHF) region. The channels assigned to television broadcasting are lo- 
cated in these two regions. Their locations in these regions are shown in 
the following table. 

Channel Frequency 



Numbers 


Range 


Region 


2-4 


54r-72 Me 


Low-band VHF 


5,6 


76-88 


Low-band VHF 


7-13 


174-216 


High-band VHF 


14-83 


470-890 


UHF 



The 13 channels* originally assigned by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) to commercial television broadcasting were all in the 
VHF region. As the demand for channels increased, the number available 
in the VHF region was found to be inadequate and in 1952 the FCC allo- 
cated the space in the UHF region between 470 and 890 Me to an additional 
70 channels. At that time, the FCC believed that these new channels 
would permit an increase in the number of television stations sufficient to 
care for all the needs of commercial television, educational television, and 
the viewing public. For a variety of reasons, both technical and commer- 
cial, UHF television broadcasting has not been generally successful. Of 
the 528 commercial television broadcasting stations now in operation, 453 
are VHF stations and only 75 are UHF stations. Of the 56 educational 
television stations in operation, 40 are VHF stations and 16 are UHF 
stations. 

The propagation of television waves or signals and the characteristics 
of television equipment are different at different frequencies. There are 
a number of significant differences between the results which are obtained 
on the VHF and on the UHF channels. It should be noted, however, that 
the change as one goes from the low VHF channels to the high VHF chan- 
nels to the lower UHF channels to the higher UHF channels is not abrupt 
but rather is gradual. There are significant differences between the high 
and the low VHF channels and between the higher and the lower UHF 
channels, just as there are differences between the UHF and the VHF 
channels. This section of this report is concerned with a rather detailed 
discussion of these differences. 

The crowded condition of the 12 VHF channels and the ready avail- 
ability of UHF channels puzzlo many. It is the purpose of this section 
to explain the major technical differences between VHF and UHF tele- 
vision. These technical differences are in part responsible for the scarcity 
of VHF channels and the availability of UHF channels. 

* Channel 1 once occupied the space between 44 and 50 Me. This space was 
transferred to other services in 1946, leaving 12 VHF channels. 
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nf “P®“ appearing in the Report 

of Organization— Engheering Aspects 

R^n TL^fT‘^°^’ “ ‘'*® Supplemeltary 

AsHUitI Study Organization-Engineer^ 

Aspects of TeUyision Allocations— II, dated June 13, 1960; and in a series 

uLSo *'*'* Allocations Study Or- 

gajmat on which appeared m the June 1960 issue of the Proceedings of 

the Imtiti^ of Radio Engineers. Additional detailed source materW is 

orotv'fo T Instrumer^! 

Z, J i *« Federal Communications Commission and entitled Embia. 
tion of Receiving Techniques SuitabU for VHF-TV Reception-, in a ori- 
vately prmted copy of a lecture by Howard T. Head of A. D. Ring »d 
^sociates entitled roue Propagation and Interference Effects in th^TeU- 
urn road^t Bands, which Mr. Head delivered at the Capitol Radio 
Engmeermg Wute in Washington, D.C. on February 21, 1961- rad in 

e°J!ti0e?9'“^r '’“P*' ^ George i Tomi 

A^l^oir Technical Realities Concerning Television 

The most significant differences between VHP and UHF television 

ferkh^“ to propagation effects, to receiving antenna charac- 

tMistics, to receiver noise factor, and to external noise. Some of these 

naturelmd P'opagation effects) are truly basic in their 

nature and are hke ly always to exist. Other differences (for ev.„.pl. 

rasign of VHF and UHF eqmpment rad may eventuaUy be minimiaed 
through engineering research and development. 

2.1 Wave propagation 

Because it is not subject to control by man but rather is a phenomenon 
of nature, the propaption of signaU is of prime and basic iinporZ““ 
ray considwation of the Merences between VHF and UHF television 
It IS mterestmg to note that within line-of-sight distances from a transi 
mi mg antemia, Aeory based on the assumption of a perfectly smooth re- 
flecti^ earth indicates that the signal strength at a receiving location is 
direcUy proportional to frequency. This would indicate that for the same 

the UHF antenna, a station at the middle of 

the mMe^f ^ vm*i,*“i‘^ “ ® “ Station at 

^ of the low VHF band. The extensive measurements of the 

signal steengths of VHF rad UHF stations made by the Television Alt 

cations Study Organization (TASO) showed that ta raeas rXch *e' 

erram closely approximated the assumed smooth earth conditions (as 

thi n® Itake Pontchartrain Bridge at New Orleans and in’ 

the San Joaqmn VaUey south of Fresno, California) these theoretical pre- 
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dictions were fulfilled. It is a fact, however, that these are far from the 
conditions usually encountered. Most terrain is at least somewhat irregu- 
lar, Md frequently is rough. Many viewers live in shadowed areas not 
within line of sight of the transmitting antenna. In hilly and mountainous 
country, most people live in the valleys where the shadowing is worst. In 
cities and towns, buildings intrude into the line of sight. Even in rela- 
tively flat rural regions, wooded areas are common and trees are usually 
found in the vicinity of houses where they at least partially shield the re- 
ceiving antennas. Under these normally encountered conditions, the 
smooth-earth assumptions are no longer valid and UHF signal strength is 
lower, rather than higher, than VHF signal strength. 

The results obtained under practical field conditions are shown clearly 
by an analysis of the data taken by TASO. Extensive measurements of the 
signal strengths of comparable VHF and UHF stations were made in eight 
different geographical areas, including very flat areas (San Joaquin Val- 
ley), rough areas (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania) and areas of an inter- 
mediate character. In each area, measurements were made along an aver- 
age of 1V2 radials running outward from the transmitters. In the eight 
areas, there were a total of 1232 “points” at which the VHF and UHF 
field strengths could be compared directly. Actually, each “point” con- 
sisted of a path at least 100 feet in length over which the signal strengths 
were recorded continuously and the median values of signal strength ob- 
tained. The over-all averages of the results obtained show that for equal 
powers radiated by the transmitters, the UHF signal strength was 6.5 db* 
below the VHF signal strength. If the UHF signal strength is compared 
with the signal strength from low-band VHF stations, the UHF field 
strength is found to be 7 . 5 db lower. All but one of the eight UHF stations 
measured were in the lower half of the UHF band. If stations in the upper 

The 'ibbrevistion db mesns aecibels. This is s comnionly used inessure of 
the ratio oi two comparable quantities. The number of decibels corresponding tj 
a given ratio of two voltages or two currents or two signal strengths or two field 
strengths is given by the equation 

(no. of db) = 20 log^o (the ratio). 

The advantage of using the decibel as a measure of a ratio is that of simplicity since 
if two ratios are to be multiplied (or divided) , the corresponding number of decibels 
are added (or subtracted). In considering the over-all performance of a communi- 
cation system, the characteristics of each part of which are known, this leads to ease 
of computation. In this particular case, the difference of 6.5 db means that the VHF 
signal strength is 2.11 times as great as the UHF signal strength; or, the latter is 
47 percent of the former. (It should be noted in passing that if a ratio of two powers 
IS being considered rather than the ratio of two voltages or two signal strengths, the 
multiplier in the above equation is 10 rather than 20. Thus, 6 db corresponds to a 
ratio of 2 : 1 in voltage^ but to a ratio of 4 : 1 in power.) 
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half of the UHF band had been used, their signal strengths would have been 
even lower in comparison with VHF signal strengths. 

The TASO results are in general accord with propagation curves pub- 
lished by the FCC from which comparisons can be made between opera- 
tion at the middle of the UHF band and at the low VHF band.* These 
curves show that over distances from 10 to 60 miles from the transmitter 
( or equally for distances from 20 to 50 miles ) , the VHF signal strength is 
higher than the UHF field strength by 6 db when the transmitting antenna 
height is 1,000 feet and 9 db when the transmitting antenna height is 600 
feet. The results given by the FCC curves and by the TASO measurements 
check well within the expected accuracy of such measurements. 

It must be emphasized that the figures quoted are over-all averages of 
data taken under a wide variety of conditions. In specific cases, the results 
may be quite different. In smooth areas, UHF will not compare as 
unfavorably with VHF as is here indicated. In rough terrain, however, 
the differences between VHF and UHF signal strengths will be much 
greater than those given here. In all types of terrain, the difference between 
VHF and UHF signal strength increases with increasing distance from the 
transmitter out to the limits of service. 

The differences between low-band VHF and high-band VHF propaga- 
tion are more dfficult to state specifically. No data indicate the average 
high-band VHF signal strength to be higher. Data taken by TASO, 
by Head, and from FCC curves indicate that the low-band VHF signal 
strength is from zero to three db higher than high-band VHF signal strength 
for equal radiated powers. The actual value may well be one or two db, 
but this is not a very great difference between low-band and high-band 
VHF propagation. 

These comparisons of median signal strengths do not tell the complete 
story of VHF versus UHF wave propagation. The TASO data showed 
that the UHF signals were much more variable than the VHF signals. 
Recordings of signal strength along the 1232 paths of 100 feet or more in 
length showed that over Aese paths, the average variation of low VHF 
sig nal strengths was 3.8 db; of high VHF signal strengths, 6.2 db; and 
of (lower half) UHF signal strengths, 9.4 db. 

The shielding effects of trees in the vicinity of receiving antennas has 
been mentioned. Data taken by Head for TASO show that this effect is 
severe at UHF. Other data indicate that the effect is less severe but still 
appreciable at high-hand VHF and is of little consequence at low-band 
VHF. 

Still another, and a most important, factor shown by the TASO data 

* The so-called “Appendix A” curves and the Docket No. 13340 curves, respec- 
tively. 
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Relttire 
Dipole 
Efficiency 
Due to 

Wvive-Length 

(db) 

+ 2.9 
- 6.1 
-16.7 


Gain of 


Relative 

Over-all 


Average Loss 
of30-ft. 
Lead-in 


TV Band 


Average 

Antenna 


Antenna 

Efficiency 


New, 

Dry 


SYr.Old, 

Wet 


Low VHF 
High VHF 
UHF 


(db) 

3.7 

6.8 
7.7 


(db) 

+ 6.6 

0.7 

-9.0 


(db) 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 


(db) 

1.5 

2.9 

6.0 



wcr- 
all Efficiency, 
Ant. + Lead-in 



New, 

Dry 

Line 

Tdb) 

6.3 

0.2 

- 10.1 



5 Yr. Old, 
Wet 
Line 

(db) 
5.1 
- 2.2 
-15.0 
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TASO Report, gives information regarding the noise factor*of current tele- 
vision receivers, as well as other characteristics which will be discussed 
later. 

The noise factor is given in commonly used units; that is, in terms of 
the number of decibels by which the noise of the receiver exceeds the the- 
oretical minimum noise. A high noise factor therefore represents poor 
performance. It is evident that the noise factor at high-band VHF is about 
2 db poorer than at low-band VHF and that the noise factor at UHF is 
about 5 to 7 db poorer than at low-band VHF. Or, it could be said that on 
the average, the UHF receiver noise factor is about 5 db poorer than the 
VHF receiver noise factor. 

The limiting element which determines the noise factor of a receiver 
is almost always the r-f amplifier tube in the tuner section of the receiver; 
or, if no r-f stage is used, the mixer tube or diode is the limiting factor. 
The lack of a suitable, low-cost, reliable r-f amplifier tube for use in UHF 
tuners accounts for the relatively high UHF noise factors. Recently devel- 
oped devices, such as parametric amplifiers and tunnel diodes, show prom- 
ise in the laboratory as r-f amplifying devices. As currently used, the nec- 
essary auxiliary circuits are complex and expensive. Again, special types 
of transistors show some laboratory promise as r-f amplifiers with the ac- 
companying advantage of circuits of only normal complexity. All these 
devices are expensive, and circuitry suitable for commercial use in televi- 
sion receivers is not now available. There is reasonable expectation, how- 
ever, that if the commercial demand existed, engineering developments 
might lead to satisfactory and reasonably economical UHF r-f amplifying 
devices having noise factors of perhaps as low as 3 to 5 db. These improve- 
ments would almost certainly result in improved VKF as well as improved 
UHF performance. The net result might be that eventually there would be 
no significant difference in the noise factors of VHF and UHF television 
receivers. It is interesting to note, however, that the Airborne Instruments 
Laboratory report mentioned previously concludes that for the next several 
years the best UHF tuners will have noise factors of about 8 db and that 
this performance will be achieved through the use of improved crystal 
mixers, other devices being felt to be uneconomical, at least for several 
years. The possibility of improved vacuum tubes for use as r-f amplifiers 
must not be overlooked. Very recently developed tubes have been incor- 
porated in laboratory model VHF television tuners with a reported noise 
factor of 5 db across both VHF television bands. A similar tube has been 
reported as having a noise factor of 7 db when used in a single-channel 
television tuner at the lowest end of the UHF band. Other sources indi- 
cate that a noise factor of 10 db across the entire UHF television band for 
a tuner employing such a tube might be reasonable. 

In summary, it can be said that the noise factors of current UHF re- 
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ceivers are about 5 db poorer than those of current VHF receivers; that 
in the next several years, this difference may be reduced to 2 or 3 db; and 
that eventually the difference may possibly, but not certainly, disappear. 

Other characteristics of television receivers are also of significance. 
The sensitivity is the number of microvolts at the receiver input terminals 
which is required to produce specified receiver output conditions. From 
the table, it is seen that the average UHF receiver requires about 50 per- 
cent more input voltage than does the average VHF receiver. This is of 
some importance but until UHF receiver noise factors are improved, it is 
not of great significance. The data with respect to image response and 
tuner bandwith are more significant, as they relate to the susceptibility of 
the receiver to interference originating at the “image frequency” (see page 
221 of this report) and to interference originating at stations assigned 
to the one or two or three channels on either side of the channel of the 
desired station. It is seen that in all of these respects, UHF receivers have 
much poorer performance than VHF receivers. The rather high suscepti- 
bihty of UHF receivers to interference originating on other channels has 
an adver^ effect on the number of UHF channels which can be assigned 
to television stations in any given locality. 

Other characteristics of television receivers are not significantly differ- 
ent at VHF and at UHF . One possible exception is receiver oscillator drift 
which is on the average two or three times worse at UHF than at VHF. 
One possible exception is receiver oscillator drift which is on the average 
two or three times worse at UHF than at VHF. Drift is not, however, a 
really basic limitation in television receiver operation. A high drift simply 
requires the viewer to re-tune the receiver slightly after it has warmed up 

after first being turned on; or, it may limit the applicability of remote tun- 
ing devices. 

2 . 4 External noise 

A factor which favors UHF television operation is that of greater free- 
dom from some types of interference. Quantitative data are rather scarce, 
but all available information shows that the effects of noise external to the 
television receiver are much less at UHF than at VHF. Static and other 
noise of an impulsive nature (for example, ignition noise) are of negligible 
importance at UHF. Galactic noise, or cosmic noise, may at least occa- 
sionaUy be of real significance at VHF, especiaUy at the lowest channels, 
but it is entirely negligible at UHF. 

Echoes or ghosts or multi-path effects appear to be less bothersome at 
UHF than at VHF, although the TASO data indicate that they are not a 
really serious problem at any frequency except in large cities. In cases 
where multi-path problems are severe, the smaller size of a highly directive 
UHF receiving antenna frequently permits the television service man to 
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minimize the effects of multi-path more readily at UHF than at VHF. Air- 
plane flutter is a special type of multi-path interference. It frequently is 
very troublesome at VHF, especially in the vicinity of large airports. For 
all practical purposes, airplane flutter is nonexistent at UHF. 

In summary, the lack of external noise is an important factor favoring 
UHF television operation. It is probably the principal reason for the fact 
that in regions of adequately high signal strength, the best television pic- 
tures are seen on UHF, not on VHF. 

2.5 Transmitters 

In section 2 . 1 it has been pointed out that, under average conditions, 
UHF signals are propagated more poorly than VHF signals; or, that the 
range of UHF transmitters is less than that of VHF transmitters for equal 
radiated powers. In section 2 . 2 the poorer performance of UHF receiv- 
ing antenna systems in comparison with VHF receiving antenna systems 
was discussed. In section 2.3 it was noted that UHF television receivers 
now have poorer noise factors than VHF television receivers; and that 
while this condition may be partially alleviated in the future, UHF will 
never show to an advantage in this matter in comparison with VHF. In 
section 2.4 the advantage of UHF operation over VHF operation with 
respect to external noise was pointed out. With the exception of the last 
item, all comparisons favor VHF television, and even when making allow- 
ance for this last factor, the over-all comparison certainly favors VHF tele- 
vision. One thing which can be done is to provide very high power UHF 
television transmitters in an effort to compensate for the disadvantages 
under which UHF television operates. As a matter of fact, the rules of the 
FCC attempt to accomplish this objective by limiting the maximum effec- 
tive radiated power of low-band VHF stations to 100 kilowatts (100 kw), 
of high-band VHF stations to 316 kw, and of UHF stations to 5,000 kw. 
In terms of decibels, the power of high-band VHF stations can exceed that 
of low-band VHF stations by 5 db; the power of UHF stations can exceed 
that of low-band VHF stations by 17 db. 

The question as to whether or not it is practicable to compensate for 
the handicaps under which UHF television operates by using higher power 
at the transmitter is complicated by one very important factor, namely, the 
economic factor. There are also technical factors, and these will be con- 
sidered first. 

The principal parts of a transmitting plant are the transmitter itself, the 
transmitting antenna, and the transmission line connecting the transmitter 
to the antenna. A high “effective radiated power” is achieved through the 
use of high transmitter power output, low loss in the transmission line and 
high gain in the antenna. The usual practice, especially at UHF, is to use 
a transmitter having a power output of 15 or 25 or perhaps 50 kw and to 
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achieve the high “effective radiated power” through the use of a high-gain 
antenna (perhaps with a gain of as much as 50 times) . At VHF, low-gain 
antennas are almost always used. The gain used in UHF antennas cannot 
be increased indefinitely. Gain in a broadcasting transmitting antenna is 
achieved by concentrating the radiated energy into a narrow vertical angle 
aimed approximately at the horizon. This is a very advantageous tech- 
nique as long as it is not carried too far. There certainly is no point in 
sending energy directly upward from the transmitting antenna. On the 
other hand, if the radiated energy is concentrated in too narrow a vertical 
angle, service will not be provided over the entire range between the an- 
tenna tower and the horizon. The result is that transmitting antenna gains 
of more than about 50 are very seldom used. The other method of achiev- 
ing high effective radiated power is, of course, to increase the actual power 
output of the transmitter. Again there are practical limitations. In the first 
place, it is expensive. Commercial UHF transmitters having outputs of as 
much as 50 kw are available and 100 kw transmitters may be available 
reasonably soon. The transmitter power output cannot be increased indefi- 
nitely, as there are limits to the power which can be transmitted to the 
antenna over commercially available transmission lines. In order to send 
greater power up either a coaxial transmission line or a wave guide, its 
size must be increased. This means a more sturdy tower, not only to sup- 
port the weight of the heavier line, but also to withstand the greater wind- 
loading resulting from the larger line. 

It is evident that the technical problems involved in achieving high 
effective radiated power at UHF are not inconsequential, but it appears 
that they are susceptible to solution through skilled engineering design. 
It is also evident from the above discussion that the desired results will not 
be achieved cheaply. Each of the steps involves the expenditure of more 
money. 

TASO collected a large amount of information regarding the costs of 
transmitting plant (including transmitter, accessories, terminal facilities, 
installation, building costs, etc.), of antenna installations (including an- 
tenna, tower, transmission line, installation, etc. ) and of operation (includ- 
ing power, tube replacement, maintenance, etc. ) . The data were summa- 
rized as follows in the TASO Report: On the average, complete ma x im um 
power (316 kw) high-band VHF stations were shown to cost about 25 per- 
cent more than complete, maximum power 100 kw) low-band VHF sta- 
tions. Complete UHF stations operating at effective radiated powers up 
through 300 kw were shown to cost, on the average, about 10 percent less 
than complete, maximum power (100 kw) low-band VHF stations. Little 
information was obtained regarding the cost of complete 500 and 1,000 kw 
UHF stations, as they are few in number; but it appeared that their cost 
was comparable to that of complete, maximum power (100 kw) low-band 
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ance were those conducted by TASO. These field tests were conducted 
in eleven areas in different parts of the country. In each area, simdtaneous 
observations of television reception in homes and measurements of field 
:ShTn the vicinity of homes were made. The 11 areas 
types of terrain ranging from very flat to very mountainous. In each , 
observations were made at a variety of distances from the transmitters, 

made in both rural and urban districts. In 9 of the 11 areas, both VH 
and UHF fields were measured and both VHF and UHF ° ] 

served. In order to obtain certain special types of needed data, in one of 
the other areas only VHF stations were used in the test and m the second 

of the other areas, only UHF stations were used. , . n . 

The results of these field tests are summarized in the following quota- 
tion from the TASO Report. 

Speaking very generally, the field surveys conducted I**™? 

that, near a television transmitter, excellent smiee was 

anrl VHF Stations but that as one went farther from the transmitter, unr 

"deteArated much more rapidly than ™F “t^ce 

qnately high signal strength, UHF provided both the best 

n.™a-rhe best primarily because of freedom from man-made electrical noiM 

Ind^ poorest pSLari^ because of less satisfactory receiving msl^ations. 

S^SrreTeher fnsteSns,^^^^^ receiving anten- 

;i“ove" 0 that the d^ereime in signal sttength is |o a con^|der.ble e^m 
compensated. As one goes farther yet, a region is reacfed m wMi the si^^ 
strength is so low that only relatively poor pictures 

thereafter it is found that no receivers are purchased. This incre^e in quality 
oi receiving installations with increasing distance is, of course, to be expected; 
butTStoL^^^^^ results. The effect produced is that, over a consider- 
able range of distances from a television transmitter, picture quality, as 
served in^the home, remains at approximately the same satisfactory ^ 

that when some more or less critical distance is exceeded, the ^emce ^ 
rates very rapidly. This critical distance depends upon many local factors, but 

the signiLant fact is that, in practically 

less for UHF than for VHF. It is even markedly less for 

for low-band VHF. Exceptions can, of course, always be found. For example, 

in the extremely flat and quite treeless San Joaquin Valky, signals ftom 

Fresno UHF transmitters located 3,300 and 4,300 feet above Ae valley oor 

spread far down the valley and provide service 

vided by the similarly located VHF transmitter. On the other hand, little UHF 
service is provided in the mountainous region to the east of the Fresno trans- 
mitters, although VHF service is quite adequate. In other 
UHF service is much more dependent upon the terrain than is VHF service. 
Returning to the general conclusions, rather than the exceptions, and 
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speaking in broad terms, the TASO field surveys showed that, under average 
conditions, with currently used effective radiated powers and transmitting an- 
tenna heights, service fell off rapidly beyond about the distances indicated in 
the following table. In particular areas, and especially with better-than-aver- 
age receiving installations, good television service was often obtained at greater 
distances. In other areas, or with inferior installations, poor service was some- 
times obtained at lesser distances. In the usual case, service of consistently good 
quality was maintained out to about the distance indicated. In no case did 
service cease suddenly as the “critical distance” was exceeded. Rather, at about 
this distance, the proportion of viewers receiving really satisfactory pictures 
negan to decrease rather rapidly, while those receiving poorer pictures in- 
creased correspondingly. 



Frequency 


Channel 


Critical 

Distance 


Range 


Range 


(miles) 


Low VHF 




65 


High VHF 




55 


Low UHF 




40 


Medium and High UHF 




30 



The decrease in average service range with increasing operating fre- 
quency is plainly evident. Moreover, at the critical distance, UHF service fell 
off more rapidly and more completely than did VHF service. Within the critical 
distance, service was more variable at UHF than at VHF and was, on the aver- 
age, poorer. 

Information of a different nature was also provided by the TASO field 
tests. The simultaneous measurements of field strength and observation 
of pictures permitted conclusions to be drawn regarding the field strength 
required to produce pictures of a specified quality under practical condi- 
tions encountered in normal operation. In the TASO field tests, pictures 
in the home were observed and rated by both technically trained observers 
and by the householder using a six-point scale: 1 — Excellent, 2 — Good, 
3— Passable, 4 — Not quite passable, 5 — Poor, and 6 — Not usable. In the 
following table, data are given on the median field strength in dbu as meas- 
ured at a height of 30 feet in a given location and the median picture qual- 
ity in homes in the same location. 



Median Field Strength in dbu 

Frequency Channel Resulting in Median Picture Quality of 

Range 2— Good 3— Passable 

Low VHF 2-6 50 and above 40 to 45 

High VHF 7—13 60 and above 50 to 55 

Low UHF 14-40 65 and above 55 to 60 

Medium and High UHF 41-83 72 and above 62 to 67 
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It is interesting to note that the data in the above table and the data 
given previously regarding wave propagation and regarding receiving an- 
tenna installations and receiver noise figures were obtained entirely inde- 
pendently. There are means for checking the consistency of the two sets 
of data and when such checks are made, the data are shown to be con- 
sistent.* 

In smnmary, the TASO field tests showed that several factors, and in 
particular the fact that receiving installations are not standard but are 
chosen with a regard for conditions existing at a given receiving location, 
operate to decrease the difference between VHF and UHF performance 
which would be predicted from laboratory measurements alone. Never- 
theless, substantial differences in VHF and UHF performance do exist out 
to the limits of service and these differences are in favor of VHF. Also, 
the service range, or the distance to the limits of service, is far less at UHF 
than at VHF, as is shown in the table of critical distances. To put these 
conclusions in other words, the TASO Report states that “current differ- 
ences in the effective radiated powers used at low VHF, high VHF, and 
UHF tend to equalize the picture quality obtainable within the service area 
of a transmitter (except, perhaps, for ‘holes’ within the service area) ; but 
they do not at aU equalize the size of the service areas obtainable in the 
three frequency ranges.” 

2 . 7 Incomplete information 

It might be concluded from the discussions in the preceding sections 
that complete information is at hand regarding the operation of television 
systems at VHF and at UHF. This would be an unwarranted and incorrect 
conclusion. UHF television has not been used to a sufficient extent to 
permit the collection of certain urgently needed data. In particular, there 
are wide differences of opinion among competent engineers as to the degree 
of success which may be achieved by UHF television in large cities, espe- 
cially in cities of the character of New York with its canyon-like streets. 
The FCC is currently working actively on the plans for a rather compre- 
hensive test of UHF television in New York City. Funds for this test have 
been appropriated by Congress. A transmitter operating on Channel 31 
will be located in the Empire State Building. Observations of received 
pictures will be made at some 5,000 locations in and around New York and 
a series of field strength measurements will be made. This test will not 
answer all the questions regarding the performance of UHF television in 

* The data in the above table are also in reasonably close agreement with the 
definitions of “normal service” recently proposed by the FCC in Docket 13340 for 
describing the needs in rural service areas. These requirements for “normal service” 
are: Channels 2-6, 40 dbu; Channels 7-13, 50 dbu; Channels 14-83, 64 dbu. 
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a large metropolitan area, but it should be very helpful in at least indicat* 
ing the answers to many questions. 

More information is also needed regarding the performance of on- 
channel boosters. Field experience with UHF boosters has been very 
meager. It is at UHF that boosters are most needed, especially in rugged 
terrain and presumably also in large metropolitan areas where deeply shad- 
owed sections fail to receive adequate signal strength. The success of UHF 
operation in such areas may well depend upon the performance of boosters. 
It would be most helpful if the FCC UHF tests in New York could be ex- 
panded to include tests of boosters. 

So far in this report, no mention has been made of airborne television 
stations. The reason for this is that they were excluded from the purview 
of this report, it being understood tfiat they would be discussed by others 
and that this report would be concerned only with conventional types of 
television systems. It is obvious, however, that tests of airborne systems 
are urgently needed in order that any discussion of television allocation 
problems may be complete. Until such tests are actually made, airborne 
television can be considered only as a proposal, without engineering infor- 
mation upon which to base conclusions. Even if completely successful, air- 
borne television probably would provide only part of the service needed 
for educational television, a substantial part of which would have to be 
provided by more conventional means. There is one fallacy which must 
be guarded against. This is the idea that because of the height of the 
transmitting antenna above the earth, all airborne transmissions will be 
along clear lines of sight. This is approximately true in large areas rela- 
tively close to the spot above which the plane is flying. At and near the 
fringes of service, however, the signal comes to the receiving antennas 
tangentiial to the earth, encountering obstacles in the form of trees, build- 
ings, hills, etc. In these fringe areas, therefore, signals from the airborne 
transmitter would be expected to be subject to the same vagaries as those 
from earth-based UHF transmitters. 

Even with respect to such more conventional matters as receiver noise 
factor, receiving antenna design and transmitter design, no information 
can ever be expected to be complete, as the art is always changing. Even 
though wave propagation per se does not change, man’s knowledge of the 
subject is always increasing; and it is always possible that new data or more 
complete analyses of existing data will change conclusions which now ap- 
pear to be well founded. The best that can be done is to reflect the present 
status of the knowledge concerning VHF and UHF television performance 
and to attempt to make logical extrapolations into the future. This is what 
has been done in this report. 
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3. ALLOCATION PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The first two sections of this report have been concerned with laying a 
foundation for a discussion of the allocations problem in its direct relation- 
ship to educational television — ^which is the subject matter of this section. 
The needs of educational television for channels cannot be considered en- 
tirely separately from the needs of commercial television and of other serv- 
ices and therefore reference will also be made to some of the problems of 
these other users of spectrum space. 

The entire discussion in this section will be based on the premise that 
in the foreseeable future, both commercial television and educational 
television will wish to have a substantially greater number of television 
stations in operation than at present. Commercial television and educa- 
tional television will therefore compete to a greater or less extent for tele- 
vision channels. 

3 . 1 More VHF channels 

From what has been said in section 2 of this report, the fact must be 
evident that from nearly every viewpoint, and especially from the viewpoint 
of covering the greatest area at the least cost, VHF television has very sub- 
stantial advantages over UHF television. The question therefore must be 
raised as to the possibility of obtaining more VHF channels. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the Radio Technical Planning Board 
(which was an organization set up by the electronics industry in 1943 at 
the request of the FCC ) , in its studies of the needs of postwar commercial 
television broadcasting, considered the need for as many as 60 television 
channels. Its final recommendations to the FCC were that a minimum of 
30 channels be set aside in the VHF region for commercial television. Be- 
cause of the needs of other services for VHF spectrum space, the FCC allo- 
cated only 13 channels for commercial television and later re-allocated one 
of these to other services, leaving 12 for television. It is evident, therefore, 
that for many years the television industry has been keenly aware of its 
needs for more channels, and especially of its desires for more VHF chan- 
nels, and that for an equal length of time the FCC has been unable to grant 
these desires. In the meantime, other services, including important mili- 
tary services over which the FCC has no control, have been using space in 
the VHF region and have, indeed, become firmly entrenched therein. 

From time to time, proposals of varying degrees of seriousness have 
been made to attempt to obtain some of the VHF space now used by the 
m ili tar y services and to allocate this space to television broadcasting. All 
such attempts have been fruitless. (Parenthetically, it could be said that 
in all probability the military services have looked covetously at the VHF 
television channels, to date equally fruitlessly.) As recently as within the 
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®”8®g8d “ lengthy, serious, and secret discussions 
With the military services on the problems of the allocation of VHF spec- 

trim space with one object being to make more VHF channels available 
to television. At least one plan which was considered involved the alloca- 
tion of some of the present television space to the military services in re- 
tuni for somewhat more space in another part of the VHF spectrum. After 
a thorough study of the problems involved, the conclusion was reached 
that the best solution was to maintain the status quo. At least one reason 
for this decision was the tremendous investment which the military services 
have m equipment operating in the parts of the VHF spectrum now occu- 
pied by these services. Since this investment is certain to increase rather 
than decrease, and since even present investments make changes imprac- 
ticable, the prospects of obtaining additional VHF channels for television 

seem dim indeed; so much so, that this possibility will not be considered 
further in this report. 

3.2 More stations on present VHF channels 

Another logical question is that of whether it might not he possible to 
assign more teleinsion stations on the present 12 VHF channels. The an- 
swer, of course, is yes— but at what price? The present FCC rules have 
been set up m an attempt to provide maximum service. Co-channel and 
adjacent channel minimum spacings have been established in an attempt 
o mmimize interference. In the more populous northeast section of the 
county (m the so-called Zone I), the co-channel spacings thought to be 
the minimum practicable have been compromised somewhat in order to 
permit the operation of a greater number of stations in a greater number 

thp*Tnlf ^ running generally along 

the Gulf Coast (Zone III ) , the minunum spacing of co-channel stations has 

had to be mcre^ed because of better-than-average propagation conditions 
existmg there. Even with the present minimum spacings, co-channel inter- 
ference does exist; and in some sections of the country it occurs frequently 
enough and is of enough severity to limit seriously the quality of service 
provided by some stations. If co-channel spacings were reduced with no 
changes in methods of operation, interference would increase. 

. 1 proposals that co-channel spacings be reduced, espe- 
cially m predominantly urban sections of the country, so that every city 
could have Its own local television station (or stations). If the stations 
were located in these cities, service in these centers of population might 
well be improved, but at the expense of a substantial increase in inter- 
ference and decrease in service in the rural areas between the cities. Such 

proposals have not been considered to be feasible from a number of points 
of view. ^ 

There are, however, practical possibilities for reducing co-channel 
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spacings in some instances without incurring the penalty of increased 
interference. This could he accomplished by employing certain newly 
developed techniques. These techniques should be employed judiciously 
^d only after a study of the circumstances existing in individual cases. 
Few persons would advocate the indiscriminate reduction of station spac- 
mgs and the resulting deterioration of service which would result. 

The firs^t, and most important, technique which could be employed is 
the use of directional transmitting antennas. Directional antennas are use^ 
extensively in standard AM radio broadcasting but have not been used 
commerciaUy in television broadcasting in this country. The normal tele- 
vision transmitting antenna is designed to radiate energy as imiformly as 
possible in all (horizontal) directions. A directional antenna is designed 
to radiate less energy in some particular direction than in others. Its hori- 
zontal radiation pattern is thus not circular but is shaped like a cardioid 
(or is heart-shaped). If a directional transmitting antenna is located 
properly with respect to the area it is designed to serve and with respect 
to a nearly co-channel station (with the “null,” or direction of minimiini 
energy radiation, pointed tow-ard the latter station), it should be possible 
to reduce Ae co-channel spacing appreciably in some cases and to permit 
the establishment of a few additional VHF stations on the present 12 

One of the important accomplishments of TASO was the full-scale field 
testmg of two directional VHF transmitting antennas. TASO also devel- 
oped and specified the means for checking the performance of such an- 
tennas. The TASO tests admittedly did not cover all types of antennas, all 
channels and all types of terrain, but they did show quite conclusively that 
rader the practical field conditions under which these tests were made, 
directional antranas with no more than a 15 db nuU (ratio of radiated 
ener^ in the direction of minimum radiation to that in the direction of 
m^imum radiation) performed well and in accord with their predicted 
^ u one major unresolved problem is that of the amount of 

null fill-in, or reflections into the null region from reflecting surfaces in the 
direction of high radiation, which might be experienced in rugged terrain 
or in the case of injudiciously located antennas in the neighborhood of 
large cities. This emphasizes the necessity of a careful study of each 
proposed directional antenna. There is every reasc i to believe that the 
peHormance of directional television transmitting antennas would be 

, . in some areas where there are urgent demands for additional 

stations. 

^ It should be noted that directional antennas can be used to reduce ad- 
jacent channel spacing as weU as co-channel spacing, again with the same 
need for a careful study of each case. There is another technique which 
could be explored in studying adjacent channel spacings. Tliis involves 
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putting adjacent channel transmitting antennas on the same 
than separating them by 55 miles or more, as is now required by the FCC 
rules. This might be thought to be a radically impracticable idea. A httle 
thought will show, however, that the field strengths of the two stations 
would be nearly the same. Since an adjacent channel signal can be con- 
siderably higher than the desired signal (because of the rejection charac- 
teristics or the selectivity of the television receiver) without producing 
unsatisfactory pictures, this method of operation might provide opportuni- 
ties to add a few VHF stations in special circumstances. At least, it is 

worth further study. . . , x i n j 

A third technique which shows some promise is the use of the so-caUed 

“very precise carrier frequency offset” method of operation. In this meth- 
od, the picture carrier frequency of television transmitters is controlled very 
precisely, say to the order of plus or minus one cycle, at exactly predeter- 
mined frequencies. Laboratory tests by TASO showed that this tec^ique 
led to reduced interference effects between co-channel stations. A logical 
conclusion would be that the technique could be used in reducing co-chan- 
nel spacings. Extensive field tests have not been made. Prelimma^ tests 
in the VHF band indicate that at standard station spacings, a reduction 
in interference equivalent to 8 db can be achieved with very precise car- 
rier frequency offset as compared with normal operation. The achieve- 
ment of the necessary degree of frequency control at VHF appears to be 
technically possible, although somewhat expensive. . 

So far, it has been assumed that any additional VHF station would 
operate at full power. It has been proposed by some that irn^r social 
conditions, it might be possible to permit the addition of a VHF station 
in a particular location if its effective radiated power and/or its antrana 
height were restricted to less than is permitted by present FCC rules. Ihis 

is a possibiUty which should not be ignored. 

In summary, it can be said that techniques are available to permit a 
reduction of station spacings in some instances without a significant m- 
crease in interference. These techniques should not, however, be apphed 
indiscriminately but only after a case-by-case study of the problems which 
are involved. Neither should it be concluded that the apphcation of these 
techniques would greatly increase the number of stations which can be 
acconmodated in the present 12 VHF channels. There would be some in- 
crease in the number of stations, but it is believed that the increase would 
be quite modest. Even a preliminary estimate of the number of additional 
VHF stations which could be established could be made only after a very 
careful and extensive study. 

*Thi8proposal was made recently by Dr. Wfiliam L. Hughes of Oklahoma State 
University. 
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3.3 AU-VHF operation 

A number of proposals have been made to abandon the VHF television 
channels and use only the UHF channels for television broadcasting. This 
is not believed to be a practical solution from at least two points of view. 

In the first place, commercial VHF television is well established. The 
viewing public in this country has purchased some 77,500,000 television 
receivers, 56,500,000 of which are currently in service. These 56,500,000 
receivers represent an investment of approximately 13.3 billion dollars. 
Most of these are equipped to receive VHF channels only. Television view- 
ing has become a major avocation of a high percentage of Americans. 
As has been pointed out before, the VHF region is on the whole more 
satisfactory than the UHF region for television broadcasting. Now, does 
it seem probable that any group elected by the public or any regulating 
agency dependent upon such elected groups for its support would tell the 
public that after such-and-such a date (even though the date were five or 
ten years in the future) all their present television receivers would be use- 
less, that the new receivers which they purchased would cost more and 
that, in most instances, poorer television service would be obtained? 

In the second place, it is not at all certain that the 70 UHF channels, 
even if fully utilized, would produce a great increase in service in com- 
parison with that now provided by the 12 VHF channels. At first glance 
it seems that the ratio of service should be 70 to 12 or approximately six 
to one. But this is not so. The following quotation from the cited paper 
by Hughes and Town relates to this problem. 

One of the great differences between UHF and VHF is the factor of propaga- 
tion, which is directly reflected in station coverage. The TASO data showed 
that with existing stations, the range of a UHF station is significantly less than 
the range of a VHF station. If the VHF range is R times the UHF range, the 
area covered by the VHF station is R* times as great as that covered by the 
UHF station. Therefore, if the same total area is to be served by UHF and by 
VHF, and if the spacing between co-channel stations were the same at UHF and 
at VHF, the effective ratio of UHF to VHF channels would not be 70; 12 but 
rather would be 70 : 12R*. Actually, the necessary co-channel spacing is some- 
what less at UHF than at VHF, as the undesired interfering field, like the de- 
sired service field, is not propagated as well at UHF as at VHF. In the absence 
of better information, it is not unreasonable to accept the figures set forth in 
the FCC rules for minimum co-channel spacings, although further experience 
with UHF may (hopefully) prove that the required spacings at UHF may be 
reduced. The ratios of the FCC-specified minimum co-channel spacings at UHF 
to those at VHF vary between 0.91 and 0.93 in Zones I, II, and III. Taking 
an average ratio of 0.92, the effective ratio of the number of UHF channels to 
the number of VHF channels becomes 

70 70 

or 

12X0.85R2 



12 X 0.922 R2 
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Again, the “taboos” set by the FCC further limit the number of UHF 
that c*m be assigned in any given locality. Some of these taboos are doubtless 
too strict. Nevertheless, such factors as receiver local oscillator radiation and 
receiver image response are basic in nature and do decrease the effective num- 
ber of UHF channels available for assignment, say by a factor of T. This again 
reduces the effective ratio of UHF to VHF channels to 

70 

12X0.85R2T 

The values of R and T do not have to be very great to reduce this ratio to unity 
or less. If the ratio were unity, this would mean that the 70 UHF channels would 
serve the same total area as the 12 VHF channels at, incidentally, a cost for 
transmitters of approximately R* times as great. 

Stripped of the mathematical formulation, this quotation says that 
more stations are required at UHF than at VHF to cover the same area 
or to produce the same service; that the spacing between UHF stations 
cannot be reduced in the same proportion as the service range and that 
therefore more channels are required to serve a given area; and that be- 
cause of local oscillator radiation and image response problems which are 
present at UHF (but not at VHF because of the manner in which the VHF 
ch^els are grouped and spaced), the number of channels available for 
assignment in any given area is reduced. In terms of total available service 
provided by the 70 UHF channels, there effectively are not 70/12 times 
as many available UHF as VHF channels, but some much smaller number; 
perhaps there are effectively not more than twice as many or, as an ex- 
treme upper limit, three times as many UHF channels as VHF channels.* 
In view of the ever increasing demand for television channels by both 
conunercial and educational interests, it is therefore not technically sound 
to abandon the VHF region. Both the VHF and the UHF regions should 
be retained, as both will be needed. 



* As a rough check of the validity of these figures, note that the nm-rimnwi 
number of VHF channels which can be accommodated in a given area is seven. 
Studies made by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters indicate that 
under the present FCC rules, no more than 13 UHF channels, or about twice the 
number of VHF channels, can be assigned in a given area. This conclusion was 
reached without detailed consideration of the needs of adjoining areas. These needs 
might restrict the number of available channels still further. On the other hand, if 
the FCC rules were relaxed, by liberalization of some of the present taboos, addi- 
tional channels in a given area might be made available; but it is not probable that 
the number of UHF channels in an area could be increased by more than 50 percent 
by this means. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the 70 UHF channels 
can provide no more than from two to, at the most, three times the service provided 
by the twelve VHF channels; and it is probable that this ratio is much nearer the 
lower figure (two) than the Ugher. 
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3.4 Continued VHF and UHF operation — random mixed 

The present inteimixed assignments of commercial VHF and UHF 
television stations (in the same geographical area) are not satisfactory. 
Experience in commercial television broadcasting over the past nine years 
has shown that while in an all-UHF area^ commercial UHF television is a 
success, in an intermixed area, the UHF station (or stations) operates at 
a great disadvantage; in fact, in an area with two VHF stations and one 
UHF station, the UHF station is almost certain not to survive. To quote 
Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith of the Allan B. Du Mont Laboratories (whose 
company in 1950 submitted a well-thought-out, nonintermixed allocations 
plan to the FCC, which was rejected), ^Intermixture is the kiss of death 
to UHF television.” 

It seems inevitable that any successful, long-term allocations plan for 
commercial television must eliminate the intermixture of VHF and UHF 
stations in the same service area. 

3.5 Allocation of channels for educational television 

The first question which must be answered in connection with any study 
of the allocation of channels for educational television is that of how many 
channels are needed. In answering that question, it is necessary to look 
toward the future and not be restricted to linking in terms of the number 
of educational television stations which have been established since 1952. 
It is necessary, rather, to think in terms of what has happened ; . Pi^burgh 
and Oklahoma City and what is happening in Milwaukee and Miami where 
after an educational television station was established, it was found that a 
second station was required to provide the needed educational services. 
It is also necessary to think in terms of the increasing school population 
and the inability or the unwillingness of many communities and states to 
make provision for conventional educational facilities for caring for the 
needs of these young people. It is probably necessary to think also in terms 
of an expanded program of adult education or continuing education, al- 
though the needs of the young people in schools probably will be more 
urgent. Moreover, if sufficient educational television facilities are made 
available for the use of the schools, they may also be sufficient for adult 
educational programs for some time. 

It is the responsibility of others, and particularly of those working in 
the fields of primary and secondary education, to develop the specific 
needs for channels for educational television. However, for the purposes 
of this report, something must be assumed as a basis upon which to build. 
This does not have to be an accurate determination, but it is essential that 
the order of magnitude of the channel requirements be estimated. It cer- 
tainly does not seem unreasonable that if some cities already see the need 
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for two educational television stations, many areas will eventually need at 
least the equivalent of three VHF stations. Already some cities visualize 
the eventual need of six UHF channels and in some of the largest cities, 
studies indicate that educational television may well need 12 or more UHF 
channels. On the basis of this assumption, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that within the next decade or so, educational television will become as 
large a service as is commercial television broadcasting today.* Commer- 
cial television broadcasting now occupies space equivalent to more than 
the entire VHF television bands. Where can educational television find 
an equivalent amount of space in the frequency spectnnn? 

The answer seems obvious. The only place is in the UHF portion of 
the spectrum. As has been pointed out, additional VHF channels are not 
in prospect. Some, but relatively few, additional sta^ons can be put on 
the present VHF channels by the use of new techniques. It is not at aU 
reasonable to expect commercial television broadcasting to vacate their 
present VHF space, either for the military services or for educational tels- 
vision. What choice is there which will permit educational television to 
expand except that of using the UHF region? 

In section 3.3, it was pointed out that the expectation of almost un- 
limited service from the 70 UHF channels may very weU prove to be a 
mirage and that these 70 channels may weU provide no more real service 
than, say, twice that provided by the present 12 VHF channels. This 
emphasizes the necessity of reserving a very large portion of the UHF 
channels for educational television if this service is to be comparable in 
size and scope to present-day commercial television broadcasting. A mini- 
mum of half of the UHF television channels should now be reserved per- 
manently for education. And these channels should be in the lower part 
of the UHF television region. 

One point needs to be emphasized. The technical requirements for a 
large number of channels (say 30 to 40) for educational television are set 
not by the average needs across the entire country, but by the much greater 
needs in large metropolitan localities which have high population densities 
throughout relatively extensive geographical areas. Los Angeles and New 

* As a check, assume that in the first 12 grades of school, each grade receives 
an average of two one-half hour periods of instruction via television daily. This 
would necessitate 12 hours of educational broadcasting during the school day to 
care for the needs of the primary and secondary schools. Additional service during 
these same hours to local institutions of higher learning and to special groups would 
easily bring the total requirements to the equivalent of the three VHI cLaimels 
needed to bring the programs of the three networks to viewers of conunercial tele- 
vision broadcasting. Thus, it is not out of line to suggest that educational television 
should have the equivalent of the space in the spectrum now allocated to conunercial 
television broadcasting. 
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York City probably represent the most extreme examples. If such areas are 
to be served, an adequate number of channels to satisfy their needs must 
be reserved. 

One may well say that in view of the many superiorities of VHF chan- 
nels over UHF channels for television broadcasting, educational television 
would be penalized unfairly by operating exclusively, or at least largely, 
in the UHF region. The situation is not, however, quite as bad it may seem. 
In the first place, it will be remembered that in areas where the signal 
strength is adequate, UHF television, not VHF television, produces the 
best pictures. High quality pictures are needed in educational television 
if it is to serve the needs of the schools. High quality pictures are much 
more important in a science demonstration than in The Price Is Right* 
In the second place, while UHF television stations do not have the range 
of VHF stations, they can have a greater effective range as educational 
stations than as commercial stations. It is not economically feasible to 
build really good television receivers for the general public. The schools, 
however, can erect a really high grade receiving antenna system to pick 
up television signals for distribution throughout the school. High quality 
preamplifiers with low noise factors can be employed and can be installed 
at the receiving antennas rather than in the television receivers. The use 
of high quality receiving equipment, especially antennas and preampli- 
fiers, can extend the effective range of UHF stations. Such equipment is 
too expensive to sell to the general public in a highly competitive market, 
but it is not unduly expensive as part of the television receiving equipment 
for a school. The use of low-power on-channel boosters with highly direc- 
tional antennas to extend service not throughout all of a given area but 
rather toward specific educational centers also offers good possibilities. 
It should also be emphasized that the educational television channels 
should be the lower UHF channels. Admittedly, these are not as favorable 
as the VHF channels, but they are much better than the highest UHF 
channels. 

It may be said that this is all well and good as far as the schools are 
concerned, but it does not provide the adult educational or continuing 
educational service which is desired. It is true that a viev/er wishing to 
receive programs from a UHF educational station would have to have 
either a UHF receiver or a UHF converter. It does not seem unreasonable 
to expect Aat such a person would be willing to make this investment. It 
is not realistic to expect that television programs for continuing education 

♦ This problem of picture quality in educational television is of real importance. 
It hM implications in other aspects of television than allocations— for example in 
sto^o e^ipment operation, in closed-circuit transmission, and particularly in tele- 
vision picture recording. 
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will at first be really popular. The people who are interested m such pro- 
grams are intensely interested and would, in many instances, make the 
necessary investment, particularly if arrangements are made to spread the 
additional cost over a period of, say, several months. It must be remem- 
bered that, at least at first, programs for continuing education will still be 
carried on VHF educational television stations; and that as UHF educa- 
tional television grows, the cost of UHF receiving equipment most certainly 
will be reduced, thus making UHF converters or receivers more attractive 
to those having a real interest in continuing education. 

There is one further aspect to the recommendation that at least half of 
the UHF channels he permanently reserved for educational use. The pos- 
sibility that all commercial television broadcasting be moved to the UHF 
region is considered to be slight. But suppose such a move were made. In 
this case, it would be all the more necessary that educational television 
should already have adequate space reserved for its use and tliat this space 
be in the lower part of the UHF television region. 

It will be claimed correctly that an all-UHF educational television 
system will cost more than an all-VHF system. This, however, is one of the 
penalties which educational television must pay for arriving on the scene 
later than commercial television, which is already entrenched m the VHF 
region. 

So far, no mention has been made of the possibility of new thinkin g 
which would lead to radically different types of television and to new 
transmission standards. Developments of tins nature might possibly in- 
clude some scheme for reducing the frequency band width required for 
the transmission of television signals. Such developments are devoutly 
to be wished. No economically practical schemes of this nature appear 
now to be in the ofiBng. If such developments do occur, the entire allocation 
plan will be radically affected and entirely new assignments, of a nature not 
visualized now, will have to be developed. In the meantime, it is necessary 
to proceed on the basis of the present FCC transmission standards. 

Likewise, no ccmsideration has been given to the possible use of hi^er 
frequencies, in the microwave region or super high frequency region 
(3,000 to 30,000 Me) for educational television. Such frequencies are of 
great value for point-to-point communication, but they do not appear to 
be suitable for broadcasting. If microwave frequencies were used for edu- 
cational television, they might be adequate for some types of in-school 
service, but their use would make any type of continuing education service 
difficult. 

Again, there has not been in this report any discussion of the use of 
outer-space satellites in television relaying and/or broadcasting. This, 
like airborne television, is a type of “extra-terrestrial” transmission which 
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may very well be a significant factor in the not too far distant future. The 
FCC is currently inquiring into the needs of satellite systems for space in 
the frequency spectrum in its Dockets No. 13522 and 14024. Studies of 
the possible implications of such new types of operation in educational 
television should be made by those well versed in these new techniques. It 
should be noted, however, that the applications of these new techniques 
may be some time away. It would seem inappropriate to postpone action 
with respect to the reservation of an appropriate number of UHF channels 
for educational television until all new developments are fully explored. In 
the foreseeable future, it appears that the principal use of a satellite will 
be as a location for a relay station, or as a sort of super-service microwave 
relay tower, for the transmission of signals over great distances. Such a 
relay link could, for example, serve to interconnect television networks in 
widely separated countries. Ihe signals from such a satellite relay station 
might, of course, cover relatively wide geographical areas; but the special- 
ized and expensive receiving installations required to receive the signals 
\<irould not make their use practicable in the home. In other words, a trans- 
mitter located on a satellite is expected to be, at least for a long time, strictiiy 
a relay station, not a broadcasting station. Thus, the use of satellites is not 
expected to have any immediate influence on the allocation of channels for 
educational television broadcasting. 

The mention of satellite relay stations suggests the international inter- 
connection of educational television networks. This certainly is an even- 
tual possibility. In the nearer future, the needs of educational television 
in the neighboring countries of Canada and Mexico should be considered. 
From the point of view of allocations, it would appear probable that an 
allocation plan suitable for this country would also serve the needs of these 
neighboring countries. The only congested area, allocations-wise, probably 
would be the Detroit-Windsor area, and a plan based on the reservation of 
a sufficient number of channels to serve Los Angeles and New York should 
be capable of serving this area as well. 

In all of this discussion of channels for educational television, it must 
be remembered that the basic premise is that educational television will 
grow and that its needs will be as great as those of commercial television. 
No consideration is given to sandwiching a few stations in here and there. 
If this were the basic premise, the conclusions would be different; but they 
would not serve the needs of educational television which are almost certain 
to develop in the next few years. 



EDUCATION’S NEED FOR CHANNELS: 
Report of the NAEB Survey 



By Vernon Bronson 

Mr. ■ronton hat boon tho Diroctor of tho NAEB Swrvoy. 



I. ALABAMA: 



I HE Alabama Educational Television Commission is now 
operating three VHF channels, interconnected by 12 microwave units. As 
of January 1961, the Commission applied for a construction permit to build 
another station in Montgomery. The Montgomery station would be on 
Channel 26. Ihe immediate plan of the Commission is to establish an addi- 
tional station in Mobile (UHF) and at least one station in the Tennessee 
Valley of northern Alabama. It has applied for and received reserved 
channels at nine additional locations. As rapidly as possible, in order to 
meet the demands for instructional service on the college level, as well as 
in the public schools, the Commission plans to double-channel the network. 
The present plans in Alabama indicate that they look forward in the next 
decade, or earlier, to a need of at least 30, and perhaps 36, channels to 
serve the state of Alabama in an eductional network system. 

II. ALASKA: 

Dr. Theo J. Norvy, Commissioner of Education in Alaska, writes: 

It is unfortunate that television broadcasting is very limited in this state, pri- 
marily due to sparsity of population, as well as broadcasting problems. As you 
know, Alaska is a very mountainous state which poses special problems when 
it comes to delivering a picture. It may be that the technical difficulties will be 
overcome— then educational television would be a most welcome asset 



III. ARIZONA: 



On April 5, 1961, there was a representative meeting of public school 
and college educators and representative citizens at Arizona State Uni- 
versity to consider the needs of educational television in Arizona. 



1. Television channels for educational purposes should be available in Arizona, 
in addition to the present stations in the following areas: Flagstaff, Safford, and 
Yuma. 

2. At least two low-power UHF channels should be available to education in 
the Phoenix area and the Tucson area, so that KAET and KUAT would be able 
to move into multiple transmission as the need develops. 



770-244 0 - 63-18 
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uling, there will be a need for at least six channels in Connecticut in addi- 
tion to those now reserved. 

VIII. DELAWARE; 

Delaware has the pecuhar problem of having to depend to some degree 
upon its neighbors for the development of such facilities as instructional 
broadcasting. Dr. George R. Miller, Jr., of the Delaware State Department 
of Education, says that Delaware is considering cooperation with the City 

Phjiladelphia in its efforts to acquire Channel 12, now designated at 
Wilmington, for the use of education in the Greater Philadelphia area. 

Statements from the leading educational authorities in Delaware indi- 
cate the attitude of eagerness and desire which is restrained by the geo- 
graphical conditions of the state. 

IX. FLORIDA: 

The Florida Educational Television Commission has asked the Federal 
Communications Commission to reserve an additional 16 channels in Flor- 
ida for the use of education. Florida originally had five VHF channels 
and four UHF channels reserved for education. The five VHF channels in 
the major areas of population and at the state universities have now been 
activated and are serving the school systems, colleges, and universities in 
the state. If the Federal Communications Commission grants these 16 
additional reservations, this will provide Florida with a total of 25 channels 
to be activated in the general system of public education within the next 
ten years. However, this apparently will not in itself be sufficient. The 
response of the communities and the school systems throughout Florida, 
coupled with the official actions of the State Department of Education, and 
the State Board of Higher Education, and the State Educational Television 
Commission, indicates that the projected plans will require an additional 
14 channels beyond that which was asked for by the Florida Educational 
Television Commission. 

X. GEORGIA; 

According to the report from the Governors’ Conference on Education, 
the State Department of Education has established a program to provide 
in-school educational television service which eventually is intended to 
reach every classroom in the State of Georgia. This program is predicated 
on the development of a state-wide television network. A simple projection 
of these plans indicates a need for at least 18 additional channels in the 
state. 

XL HAWAII: 

A study of the needs for educational television and potential program 
services is now being conducted in Hawaii. At the time of this report no 
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definite action had been taken but it is expected that the activation of the 
four reserved channels in the Islands will be recommended. The channel 
in Honolulu is to serve as the prime station, and the three other channels 
on the other islands to act as satellite stations to carry the programs o ver 
as much of the entire state as possible. 

XII. IDAHO: 

If the state universities and the scattered schools are to be served, and 
the future educational needs of Idaho protected, then it is evident that 
several more channels must be made available for educational purposes in 
this state. A projection of future needs indicates that a minimum of nine 
additional channels will be required. 

XIII. ILUNOIS: 

Dr. Benjamin Willis,* General Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, 
states: 

Many more uses could be made with more broadcast channels. The Chicago 

area needs as many as six channels for school use of broadcast television in the 

years eihead. 

There have been two plans advanced for a primary network of educa- 
tional television in Illinois. 

In collating the assessment of the various educators in Illinois for future 
needs of educational television in terms of school schedules, varying levels 
of education and multiple channels, it appears that somewhere between 20 
and 27 additional channels will have to be made available for Illinois if 
the future of the educational services is to be protected. 

XIV. INDIANA: 

Throughout the State of Indiana there is reported much interest but 
very little activity. Nearly all of the major educational institutions in In- 
diana seem to be somehow involved in the Midwest Project on Airborne, 
either as ‘‘coordinating centers,” or as “demonstration schools,” or as “re- 
source institutions,” or in some cases as all three. 

Among the school districts there seems to be a very great hopefulness 
and future dependency on the Midwest Airborne Television Instruction 
Project. To what extent this hopefulness and dependency will continue to 
color the activity in activating the reserved channels is difficult to an- 
ticipate. 

XV. IOWA: 

Mr. David A. Dancer, Secretary of the Iowa State Board of Regents, 
writes: 

We are convinced that the present allocations of educational television channels 
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for Iowa are inadeq^uate to serve the state as it should be served. We know that 

there w a ne^ for additional channels, and for more financial support than is 

available at the present time. 

XVI. KANSAS: 

The State Legislative Council presented a plan for a Kansas State Net- 
work, designed as a basic service for the colleges and schools of the entire 
state, in its 1960 report to the legislature. 

The minimum plan proposed for the State of Kansas uses five VHF 
channels vdth 1000-foot high antenna at maximum power, and one UHF 
channel using 1000-foot high antenna at maximum power. 

legislature at its last session accepted this report in general, 
but codd not find itsnvay dear to provide any funds for the immediate 
activation of the^ channels. If the proposed six-channel network or any 
reasonable variation of the proposed six-channel network is put into opera- 
tion, then in order to provide the multiple schedules necessary at the vari- 
oiM levels of education, this network would have to be double-channeled 
within a short time. 

4i 

XVII. KENTUCKY: 

FoUowing action by the state legislature, the Legislative Research Com- 
mission appomted an advisory committee on educational television. This 

committee was composed of educational, legislative, and civic leaders of 
the state. 

After a study of the report on educational needs in the state, and con- 
sdtation vdth local engineers, as well as engineers from the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters and the Joint Council on Educational 
Broadcasting, the advisory committee recommended that a state-wide edu- 
cational televwion network be estabhshed to “c/iricA and upgrade the qual- 
ity of education in Kentucky public schools** 

A technical and organizational plan for the establishment of such a 
network was de^sed and proposed. The proposal was approved by the 
Research Commission of the University of Kentucky, the Stat .5 Depart- 
ment of Education, and other state agencies, and the Governor formally 
requested the Federal Communications Commission to allocate and re- 
serve 10 specific channels to Kentucky for educational purposes. 

XVIII. LOUISIANA: 

According to Dr. J . B. Gremillion, Director of Research and Statistics 
for the State Department of Education, the Department believes that as 
more and better instructional programs are developed on television, more 
people will demand these services in the sections of the state not now being 
served by educational television channels. Dr. Gremillion says that plans 
are now being developed for extension of present facilities, and for acti- 
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vating the rest of the reserved channels. He further stales that additional 
channels are needed in central, southern, and eastern portions of the state. 

XIX. MAINE: 

An educational television system has been recommended for the State 
of Maine. The educational community of the state is now organizmg to 
develop such a system. 

Hr. Phillip A. Annas, Executive Director of the Division of Instruction 
of the Maine State Department of Education, states: 

The private colleges are building an educational television station in Augusta 
and we are asking the legislature for funds to build a station at the University 
of Maine with translators in three other sections of the state. 

XX. MARYLAND: 

Dr. William M. Brish, Superintendent of Schools in Washington 
County, Maryland, with headquarters in Hagerstown, writes: 

Because of our experience with closed-circuit television, we have learned that 
broadcast television would add a dimension that would be profitable. It would 
be to include several small elementary schools in the program which are com- 
pletely out of the circuit at the present time. It would also be possible to broad- 
cast most of the adult education programs and perhaps the basic courses of the 
junior college program. By this means the present educational facilities in 
Washington County would be extended to numerous people. Furthermore, 
many cultural programs might be broadcast. 

Dr. Daniel W. Zimmerman, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
in Maryland, states that while there are no plans at the present time to 
provide a state-wide system of educational television, there is a state-wide 
committee which has been participating in a study of the over-all need for 
educational television, and this committee has set forth a positive plan of 
use for educational television. 

yjLl. MASSACHUSETTS; 

Hartford N. Gunn, General Manager of WGBH-TV, Channel 2, in 
Boston, which provides all of the educational television now available to 
Massachusetts, states in relation to the needs of the next ten years: 

We see the services extended to more groups within the community, plus mul- 
tiple transmitters to serve a number of areas within the coverage of the high- 
powered transmitter; with unique local services that would not be justified for 
high-power wide area distribution. Eventual need wiU be for two complete 
state-wide systems, as well as the above mentioned. 

XXII. MICHIGAN: 

Dr. Lynn M. B^ett, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michi- 
gan, states that, while the State of Michigan is now in the process of con- 
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ducting a state-wide study to establish a basis for a state plan of television 
development and utilization, he feels he can predict that strong recom- 
mendations for broadcast television expansion will result, whatever the 
details of the plans might be. He suggests that it would be extremely ef- 
fective to have a VHF service for educational television covering the major 
population areas of the state, but that UHF service backing up any basic 
network and reinforcing instructional facilities throughout the state is 
essential. 

XXIII. MINNESOTA: 

The only channel activated at this time is Channel 2 in T Paul-Min- 
neapolis, which is owned and operated by a nonprofit educational founda- 
tion, but which services the colleges and universities and school systems 
of the entire area. 

It is expected that Channel 8, in Duluth, will be activated in the near 
future; and Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, Commissioner of Education, says 
that they are formulating plans to activate the station at Appleton in west- 
ern Minnesota. Various educational interests are considering the establish- 
ment of a series of translators or repeaters to extend the utilization of the 
service of Channel 2 in St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

Dr. Schweickhard further states: 

W e anticipate a greater demand for educational programming. Channels 

should he reserved for education in sufficient numbers to provide for future 

needs. 

XXIV. MONTANA: 

The Montana Edilfeational Television Commission has drafted a tenta- 
tive plan for a state network to provide the kind of basic sy.ntem which it 
feels must be initiated and which it plans to follow up with the dual chan- 
neling. 

The draft of the plan calls for a combination of high-power and low- 
power broadcast stations supplemented by a number of station translators 
to take care of the small isolated areas and the valleys which cannot be 
normally well reached by standard broadcast. The plan calls for linking 
the state colleges and universities at Missoula, Bozeman, BiUings, Butte, 
Havre, and Dillon, as well as the state capital and the private colleges in 
the state, along with the two important junior colleges. 

XXV. MISSOURI: 

Dr. H. P. Wardlaw, Assistant Commissioner of Education, says that the 
Department of Education feels that many areas of adult education have 
need of television instruction at the present time, and there is a need to 
broaden the secondary education program in Missouri. Dr. Wardlaw feels 
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aat the demands for both in-school education and adult education by 
telemion mcrease considerably in the ten years ahead. ^ 

aise “* ** University of Missouri empha- 

not enough broadcast channels available to educato 

**«= fo^ *<= development “ 

interested in'st^Tevlplu^^^ 

XXVI. MISSISSIPPI: 

Dr. James Tubb, State Superintendent of Education, says that: 

Zit *" developing educational television in MisaUsippL 

definite pla^ are formulated as yet. A committee U at workZreZ^ 
mendatwns to make to the next term of the legislature. 

XXVII. NEBRASKA: 

braska’, stetw* Assistant Commissioner of Education for Ne- 

The potential of educational television is such that everv area of n„r 
^onal ne^s could be mproved if we had state-wide educational television fa- 
c hues. Recei^y the Nebraska Council on Educational Television develoned a 
program which combined instruction in elementary science with teacher^ ri 

“ tuts.Tr- 

kaska t T television will increase. Ne- 

or^ed inu, effeodv. ~h3"di:ttbrr 

XXVIII. NEVADA: 

(lamiel 10 in Lm Vegas and Channel 5 in Reno have been reserved 
ent *’"• channels has been activated, at the pres- 

S“P«intendent of PubBc Instruction of Nevada 

^ t faciUties can be expanded and M>emW 

m Nevada, there wiU be use for educational broadcasting. 

XXIX. NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
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need a VHF channel reserved for educational purposes in the northern section 
of New Hampshire. The majority of schools not presently served by educational 
television are those small, understaffed, limited local-financed school systems. 

XXX. NEW JERSEY: 

Several state departments (such as the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development) expressed a desire to use instructional television 
to develop their programs, particularly among the in-school population of 
the state. 

Dr. Ernest E. MdVlahon, Dean of University Colleges and Extension, 
at Rutgers University, plans to “reach a wide general adult population with 
college level materials, in a variety of curriculum subjects.” 

XXXI. NEW MEXICO: 

New Mexico has organized a Commission on State-wide Television for 
Educational Purposes (this is referred to as S TEP ). 

The report from the STEP Commission by Dr. Claude Hempen, Di- 
rector of the Commission, states : 

New Mexico will utilize television for educational purposes in three ways: 

1. Open channel VHF broadcasting. There will be four VHF television stations 
needed to adequately serve New Mexico at present. 

2. VHF low-power service. Each of the institutions of higher learning will need 
from two to four UHF channels assigned for institutional use. 

3. Translator networks for the VHF outlets. We will have 20-24 translators 
not including those necessary for the Indian Reservations. 

XXXII. NEW YORK: 

In 1952 the Regents requested and received, from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, construction permits for ten UHF stations stra- 
tegically located throughout the state. These stations were intended to 
serve as the nucleus of a state-wide educational network tb.at would make 
it possible to serve the classrooms of the schools, as well as the homes of 
the state. However, the state government, controlling the funds of the 
Regents of the State University System, refused to go along, snd the result 
was that the ten construction permits were never used. 

The Regents are convinced that only through a systematic j^lan of state 
support can this medimn reach the level of use in education which it de- 
serves to attain. The Regents have proposed that the state proceed immedi- 
ately to stimulate the further development and use of educational television 
in the state by: 

1. Providing financial assistance to school districts for this purpose. 

2. Contracting to assist state-approved local area educational television coun- 
cils. 

3. Activating a state-wide system of expanding educational television for use 
at college level education. 
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A*-, of the writing of this report the New York State Legislature had 
not passed upon these recommendations. 

Recently arrangements have been made to purchase Channel 13 in the 
New York City area for educational television purposes^ If this purchase 
is consummated, it will undoubtedly be a large step toward the develop- 
ment of a total broadcast service for this area. In addition to this eflFort, 
the Federal Communications Commission is conducting an extended ex- 
periment with a special UHF station to see to what extent UHF can be 
adapted to large city usages where unusual amounts of physical and elec- 
toonic interferences exist. F rom these two efforts may come a totally new 
kind of progress in the development of educational and instructional de- 
velopment of television in the New York City area. 

XXXIII. NORTH DAKOTA: 



Dr. M. F. Peterson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, of North 
Dakota makes the following statement: 

The people of North Dakota are progressive, and they see the need for educa- 
tjonal television. Efforts are now in the planning and experimental stage, but 
me only way that educational and cultural needs in North Dakota can be met 
IS through broadcast television. 



North Dakota State University also said that broadcast television would 
help them relieve some of the pressures, particularly in the basic, high 
enrollment courses. They said at least 30 percent of the students come 
from a 25-mile radius, and broadcast television would allow them to serve 
many of these students at home. 



XXXIV. NORTH CAROUNA: 

The State Department of PubKc Instruction in North Carolina ■•■■■■.d 
a statement that says: 

As IS true throughout the country, Carolina is faced with an exploding school 
^pulation. Numerous steps are being taken to provide quality education for ' 
? M JT? I ® in students. Instructional television has proved itself 

in North Carohna as a teaching tool and increased use is necessary to help meet 

education. Recommendations have been made by the 
State Board of Education to strengthen and increase the present use of instruc- 
tional television in the public schools, and to expand broadcast facilities. Most 
additional facilities should be made available for educational pmJ 
television is the most powerful communication medium yet 

XXXV. OHIO: 

There are now four channels which have been activated, and the sta- 
tions operate instructional programs on all levels of education, as well as 
for toe general public. However, toe community programming in Ohio 
has been extremely inhabited because ^f the fact that all toe educational 
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channels are in the UHF band, and the predominant service in Ohio is 
VHF. Therefore, the majority of available receivers in the communities 
are tuned for VHF receptirai only. 

The Interim Study Commission recommended to the 1961 Legislature 
that legislation be enacted to create an Ohio Educational Television Net- 
work Commission, and to invest it with the authority and the funds to pro- 
ceed with the establishment of a state-wide educational television network. 

After a thorough engineering study, the interim commission report | 

reconunended in sununary a plan for a single basic service for the state: | 

A total of 29 UHF stations, including six low-power translator-type stations, I 

has been envisioned. In order to implement the plan fully it also would be | 

necessary to request the addition of certain other UHF channels to the table | 

of assignments of the Federal Communications Commission. Other UHF chan- | 

nels in certain areas would have to be changed by similar requests from non- | 

reserved status to educational use. | 

XXXVI. OKLAHOMA: | 

Dr. E. F. Bryan, of the Oklahoma Department of Education, suhstan- | 

tiates the need for educaticmal television in Oklahoma. He points out that \ 

the demands are becoming greater each year as teachers and parents both | 

become aware of the potential of using television for instruction. | 

Dr. Bryan states that the need is for more channels throughout the 
state and greater power, as well as for additional equipment. 

XXXVII. OREGON; 

Through the interconnecting of Channel 10 in Portland and Channel 7 
in Corvallis, the General Elxtension Division of the System of Higher Edu- 
cation is able to provide continuing education and instructional services 
to 70 percent of the population of Oregon. 

The administration of the educational system of Oregon is now plan- 
ning to extend broadcast facilities to the Oregon College of Education and ' 

Southern Oregon College and Eastern Oregon College. 

The Department of Education of Oregon has been given the responsi- | 

bility for the development, coordination, and approval of all educational ! 

television programs for in-school viewing, for all elementary and second- | 

ary schools in the state; and also for in-service education programs for | 

teachers. Present plans call for the provision for an in-school teacher serv- | 

ice for grades kindergarten through grade 12, beginning with five hours 
weekly and growing to ten hours within two years. This service is planned 
on a state network basis. j 

XXXVIII. PENNSYLVANIA: j 

In the general survey in Pennsylvania, six colleges and universities | 

indicated that they were now using instructional television in some form; 

11 colleges and universities indicated that they were planning to use hroad- 
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rast television, and 20 indicated that they were recognizing future need 
for the use of broadcast television in their planning. In the general survey 
of public school spte^ in Pennsylvania, 20 school systems indicated tl^ 
^ T'" “Structional television and seven of the respondents 
mdicated that they were planning to use instructional television.^ 

. A , Pennsylvania Department of Education, 

sajB that the State of Pennsylvania is currently developing a plan for full 

wide * of television by the development of a state- 

mde network, and the ma.vimum use of the present facilities which are on 
tte air. Because of this he says that suflScient channeU should be reserved 

m PemsylvMia and suggests, in addition to other 

«'>0“M have at least a total of 14 additional UHF 
channels for the use of the state colleges alone. 

XXXIX. RHODE ISLAND: 

The Governor of Rhode Island recently established an educational 
SenTof committa to study the problems relative to the estat 
r “ ®^"?“onal television service for Rhode Island. Dr. Michael 
S. WaUh, CommiMioner of Education for Rhode Island, says that they have 
^^ctional needs in the p^lic schooU for elementary Lnce, Jc£ 

tefevisS. pr^S^^f “®‘- ‘® ® 8«at degree, by 

XL. SOUTH CAROUNA: 

Car®^/, mpollsf”'^"”'’’ ^“P®^**®-^®”* »f Education for South 

closed-circuit television in South Carolina, I have alwava 
been an advocate of broadcast television and I hope that some day we mav 
eventually use the channels allotted to South Carolina. As for our nwds TI 
me say that the three channels — one VHF and two UHF— wmil<i n ♦ ’ i. 

state. We have 1,418 schools: 614 white elementary, 26 Jwhite 2 ^ 38 ^ 5 ^ 
eteen^, 146 Nepo high. Our «nolIment thi‘7e^« ta ««S Tew SS 

fr'.prui"^,prK itm ^.“u i «*r 

to it would he^^cidt to cover the state hy cIosedKsteL'teTe^on 
already stated three channels will not cover the state. 

XU. SOUTH DAKOTA: 

wri^’ Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

South Dakota is a rural state with few communities which are larir. .nnn. 1 . •» 
mpport an educational television station. For this reason little 
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only hopo for adcQuato educational television coverage will be 
by means of a state-wide network. 

XLII. TENNESSEE; 

Dr. Joe Morgan, the State Commissioner of Education, writes: 

Th»e will be a need for expansion of television facilities which will increase 
the next ten years. The success of the educational television station in Memphis 
and the results of experimentation in a pilot situation in Tennessee schools and 
alleges has demonstrated the value of educational television and will insure 
Its expansion in the futi^. There is a definite plan to extend the use of broad- 
cast television and television channels should be reserved in sufficient numbers 
to meet the needs of the future in Tennessee. 

XLIII. TEXAS: 

Dr. Lee Wilbom, Assistant Commissioner of Education for Texas, 
writes: 

Our needs for educational televisio^d service in tbs next ten years are much 
stronger than I have indicated in the formal response to your questions. School 
superintendents throughout our state are planning for some type of television 
service in almost all meetings I attend. 

Dr. Wilbom further states that overcrowded classrooms throughout 
the state, three to four thousand qualified teachers lacking each year, and 
the urgency to share outstanding teachers and professors, are some of the 
problems that could be vastly improved by the use of broadcast television. 
The University of Houston issued the following statement: 

It is our firm belief that the greatest single aid to education within the power 
of the fedmral government would be the reservation of a considerable section 
of the televibion broadcast spectrum, »r;>bably more than anyone is thinking 
about at this time. 

P*Jow, every time a subject is developed to tl.e point where telecast seeaas profit- 
able, a thirty-minute or one-hour slice of a channel is tied up for sfeai one 
subject. In effect, then, when fourth grades of a broadcast area are receiving 
uithmetic, no one else in the area can receive anything else. As “materials’* 
increase in number and variety, the pressure for simultaneous r;tnimu.l g ,yiU 
mount and mount. In fact, unless they can mount, the school systems and col- 
leges will be increasingly reluctant to stake much of their success on televised 
instruction. 

XLIV. UTAH: 

Within a short time, the four communities with reservations in Utah 
will be served. However, there are vast areas of the state still unserved. 

Dr. H. Grant Vest, Director of the Utah Coordinating Council of Higher 
Education, writes: 

The Coordinating Council of Higher Education anticipates an increased need 
for channel space and for extensive state-wide planning for educational tele- 
vision in Utah. 
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Dr. Wilbur N. Vail, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Utah, says that the ultimate objective of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in so far as in-school television is concerned is a state-wide coverage 
through all of the multiple television systems that can accommodate the 
varying needs of individual districts, and permit them some selection. 

XLV. VERMONT: 

Dr. A. John Holden, Jr., Commissioner of Education of the State of 
Vermont, states: 

We have instructional needs which could be satisfied or enlarged by the use 
of broadcast television in such subjects as art, music, elementary science for 
schools and rural areas where special teachers are unavailable ; advanced high 
school subjects such as art, mathematics, economics, especially for small schools 
and rural communities. There is need for programs for teachers, especially in 
the new mathematics and modem foreign languages for elementary teachers. 
We already b ive a severe shortage of teachers, especially in foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science. We believe the national demand for teachers in 
these areas will create a more acute shortage in rural communities of the future. 
The University of Vermont has a grant for a survey of the educational television 
needs of the state to activate one or more stations for Vermont. Our future 
extension will depend upon the results of this survey. 

XLVI. VIRGINIA: 

In Richmond, an effort has been made to establish g station in that 
area and superintendents in the surrounding counties have agreed to a 
one dollar per pupil funding system. 

The College of William and Mary (which includes the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, Richmond Professional Institute in Rich- 
mond and Norfolk Division, and two new junior colleges) is developing 
a video-tape exchange system with closed-circuit television installations on 
each campus. 

Norfolk Public Schools in cooperation with adjacent county and city 
school systems in the Hampton Roads-Chesapeake Bay area are activating 
a station on Channel 15 to serve the schools and communities of that area. 

Dr. Woodrow WiUcerson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
states: 

We see a growing interest in Virginia in the use of television for instructional 
and educational purposes. This year 224 districts report participation in edu- 
cational television compared to approximately 150 last year. Thirty-nine sub- 
jects are being offered compared to approximately 24 last year. Television is 
being used primarily for supplemental instruction, motivation, and enrichment. 

XLVII. WISCONSIN: 

There are two educational television channels on the air in Wisconsin — 
Channels 10 in Milwauke and Channel 21 at the University in Madison. 
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Wisconsin) in the psst) has taken the lead in educational broadcasting) 
and through the state council an effort was made in the early days of tele- 
vision to duplicate its radio network with an educational television net- 
work. However) up to the present time) the legislative support needed to 
provide funds and authority for such an educational television network has 
not been forthcoming. In the meantime) the development and experimen- 
tation on all levels of education are continuing. 

XLVIII. WASHINGTON: 

Washington has considerable di£6iculty in television transmission be- 
tween the wsstem part of the state where the bulk of the population lieS) 
and the eastern areas of the state; but there are plans for the state-wide 
transmission for educational television to the extent that it is feasible. 

XLIX. WEST VIRGINIA: 

In the area of higher education there seems to be little concern with 
broadcast television in West Virginia. 

Dr. Jolm R. St. Clair) former State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of West Virginia) feels that broadcast television can add to the gen- 
eral enrichment of all areas of curriculum) and can overcome present cur- 
riculum deficiencies. He also mdicates the great need for the continuing 
in-service training of teachers. 

There is evidence) by the contacts in West Virginia) that a lot of think- 
ing has been done in relation to educational and instructional television; 
but little action has taken place. 

L. WYOMING: 

The Executive Assistant to the President) Mr. H. W. Bemi) writes: 

Wyoming needs educational television. With our sparse and scattered popu- 
lation) the use of this medium is particularly important in providing educational 
opportunities for the general public and in supplementing the instructional 
programs of our schools and junior colleges. State-wide multiple channel 
broadcasting is needed and there is a definite possibility that television teach- 
ing for our university students is also needed. 

Dr. Velma Linford) the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Wyoming) is an enthusiastic supporter of educational television. She says 
that it is needed in the state for in-service teacher education) for curriculum 
enrichment) and in isolated elementary and secondary schools, for contin- 
uing higher education) and for vocational education for courses outside of 
the schools. She feels that these needs are going to increase in the next ten 
years rather than decrease) and she explains that the only reason that the 
State Department of Education has not made other moves to develop broad- 
cast television in Wyoming is the lack of financial resources. 



EXCHANGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 
MATERIALS: Report of the Nebraska Survey 



By Wesley Meierhenry and Jack McBride 

Dr. Mtltrhtnry l< Atsocial* Dte.n of Toaehors Collogo, Mr. McBrIdt Dirocfer 
of Broadcasting, Univorsily of Nebraska. Th«y woro co^iroefors of tho Ne- 
braska Study. 



AAuch has been said and written about the use of tele- 
vision in instruction. The rapidity with which developments have taken 
place, however, has made it very difficult to have a complete inventory as 
to the purpose to which television is being used for instruction at all levels. 
The rapid growth of the number of ETV stations along with the rapidly 
multiplying closed-circuit operations are among the factors which have 
made our accurate assessment of the status of instructional television very 
difficult. 

Discussions with educators gave sufficient evidence, however, that tele- 
vised instruction was expanding at a more rapid rate than had been true 
of any of the other media now used in instruction. The instructional power 
involved in the mechanism of television is not clear even yet, but the 
great impact that it does have is clearly recognized. It was for this reason, 
and others, that the United States Office, of Education contracted with the 
University of Nebraska to conduct a project under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act, Title VII, Part B. The proposal for the 
study states the problem as follows: 



There has been a great development of television programs for direct and/or 
supplementary instruction at elementary, secondary, and college levels. Pro- 
grams have been developed in various parts of the country without reference 
to similar developments in other parts of the country. There has been a mini- 
mum of exchange of information on these materials and practically no exchange 
of the program themselves. 

It would appear that there will continue to be a larger number and variety of 
subject-matter areas covered. In order to conserve time, energy, and money, 
it would seem urgent to study the present status of the field; to determine the 
likely future developments, and to recommend a plan, either national or re- 
gional, for some t]rpe of distribution system. 



It was determined very early that the survey should be a national one, 
with contacts made in all of the states and further that individuals repre- 
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scnting all levels of formal public and private education from the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college levels. A further criterion was that contact 
should be made with classroom teachers, administrators, television teach- 
ers, television specialists, personnel in state departments of education, ex- 
ecutives of associations, both academic as well as professional, foundation 
officials, and employees of government. It was felt that if a “television 
policy” was to be developed it should be arrived at only after the most 
careful as well as thorough questioning of people who might be directly or 
indirectly related to its use. In order to accomplish these purposes, the 
study was divided into several phases of information-gathering, synthesiz- 
ing of data, and summarizing each of which was interrelated. 

The first was the appointment of a National Advisory Committee of 
individuals who were carefully selected in order to take into account the 
groups with a broad interest in education first of all, and in television sec- 
ondly. The Advisory Committee included a major university president, a 
dean of a college of arts and sciences, a dean of a teachers college, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the chief state school officers, a superintendent of 
schools of a major school system, an experienced television administrator, 
m outstanding curriculum authority, and a person responsible for work- 
ing directly with classroom teachers. This National Committee gave over- 
all direction to the project before it began, during its operation, and re- 
viewed and modified the recommendations at its close. 

Ten regional consultants were selected to do interviewing in depth. 
The regional consultants were selected in such a way so that five of them 
were knowledgeable about and specialists in higher education. The other 
five were similarly active in the elementary and secondary fields. The use 
of the regional consultants brought years of experience and insight into the 
problems of instruction by television to bear upon the problems as identi- 
fied in the survey. In addition, the consultants were aware of the leaders 
in instructional television as well as the educational leaders in the geo- 
graphical areas in which they were located. 

The regional consultants helped to develop the semi-structured inter- 
view device which formed the basis of the interviews. The regional con- 
sultants personally contacted 486 people and the interviews which they 
conducted were from several minutes to several hours in length. The pur- 
pose was to probe as deeply as possible into the thinking of many related 
to the educational enterprise concerning the present status of education 
and future developments including television in all of its forms. Following 
their exhaustive probings, the regional consultants were brought back to- 
gether for summary reports and the development of conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. 

The co-directors of the study assumed the responsibility of contacting 
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nineteen national organizations and groups for extensive interview ses- 
sions. The national groups contacted were among those which have par- 
ticipated in instructional television, or which represent groups which have 
an interest in either educational administration or classroom instruction 
or both. 

In addition to personal consultations, information-gathering devices 
were developed which were directed to both open- and closed-circuit tele- 
vision operations. Returns were obtained from all 53 of the ETV stations 
now on the air and 88 out of the 222 known closed-circuit television oper- 
ations. The return represented 100 percent of the former population sur- 
veyed while the latter represented 40 percent return. 

Since much of the increase in televised instruction is likely to be in 
public elementary and secondary schools it was considered to be desirable 
to contact a wide sampling of such schools. The sample used was one 
drawn by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, Director, Institute for Communication 
Research at Stanford University. It provided for a coverage of 97 percent 
of all the public school enrollment in the country. 

The procedures employed, therefore, included the advice, insights, and 
suggestions of outstanding educators who served on the advisory panel. 
The utilization of individuals as regional consultants who imderstood in- 
structional television in all of its aspects was made for the guidance which 
they could give personally to the co-directors, but mainly for the penetrat- 
ing and comprehensive interviewing assignments. Interviews were con- 
ducted in many places operating both open- and closed-circuit television 
stations, but in order to gain as complete a picture as possible, however, 
direct contact was made to all of the institutions with either of these two 
kinds of installations. Finally, information was obtained by the sampling 
of public school districts. 

As information was tabulated from these many sources certain definite 
patterns began to develop, so that definitive conclusions could be reached 
and appropriate recommendations made. The whole process made possible 
the bringing together of an enormous mass of information never before 
gathered together and assembled. The gathering of this mass of informa- 
tion was made possible by both the depth and breadth of the information- 
gathering techniques. 

During the 1958-59 school year, 569 public school systems and 117 
colleges and universities in the United States used television for direct 
instruction in regular courses involving more than 500,000 school children 
and 100,000 college students. Figures are not available at this time for 
the 1959-60 school term but a substantial increase is expected to be re- 
ported. The 1961-62 school term likely will find a proportionately greater 
number of schools and students participating in the use of television for 
instructional purposes. This is evidenced by the increase in the number 
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of participating schools, the increase of population in urban areas in which 
instruction by television is available, and the increase in the number of 
operating closed* and open-circuit broadcasting stations. 

The data collected from the interview reports of educators at all three 
levels of education and from a sample of public school systems represent* 
big 97 percent of the public school enrollment reveal a definite receptive* 
ness toward the use of television for instructional pmposes and a very 
favorable attitude toward the use of recorded televised instruction. As this 
study progressed the need became evident for the dissemination of infor* 
mation concerning developments of programs of instruction for use on tele* 
vision and for the exchange of these programs. Further, it was indicated 
that educational institutions and organizations, both pi^lic and private, 
were duplicating efforts, and expending large amounts of money and talent 
in developing instruction for use on television without reference to similar 
developments of programs of instruction elsewhere. 

Many excellent live programs of instruction are being presented via 
television but are not being recorded because of the lack of funds although 
the merits of recording the instruction are fully realized. It was felt that 
if more coordination and cooperation existed and programs could be ex* 
changed which were applicable to the curricula, the conununity, the teach- 
ers, administrators, and students, the local school systems could provide a 
better quality of instruction and still maintain the individuality of their 
community and school system. Many school systems are recording their 
programs of instruction for their own use since it affords an opportunity 
to preview the instruction before presenting, to evaluate, to revise when 
necessary, to use repeatedly, to defray expenses through Ae possibility of 
wider dispersion, and to facilitate scheduling. 

LIVE INSTRUCTION 

The amount of instruction via television reported as being programmed 
Uve at the elementary-secondary, and college levels by the 53 ETV stations, 
and the 88 closed-circuit operations reporting for this study, has increased 
considerably the past few years. This growth is reported respectively in 
Table 1 as follows: 

TABLE 1 

Live Programming by S3 ETV Stations 



Number of coursei 



programmed Uve 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


Elementary 


... 95 


135 


204 


267 


Secondary 


... 82 


111 


132 


145 


College 


... 79 


91 


161 


157 


Total 




337 


497 


569 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 

Live Programming by 88 Closed-Circuit Operations 

Number of counee 

26 87 ns n 

J5 ^ ^ 

101 254 in 260 

“d i»-»xvice education reported 
fl.. self^sxplanator? wift 

“■> 7. /«t™c 

Columns Column 7 

V recording T— Total Teaching 

frxtsKT-* i^srssr 

R — ^Remedial Instruction 

«“<• “-“"ii earL“iLtd « 

A similM summary of the 83 recorded programs reported bv the n» 
closed^cuit operations is given in the ma4 r^ 
course for each subject and^ade level. 

Ihe reason for the recorded courses to be listed as unavailable were 
®“ *te information schedule used to survey the use and ava’k 
brhty of recorded televised instruction, however, this Wor^^n“„ w™“* 

oflv t“ ““*• “lemew reports. Some of the reasons given none 
of which seem insurmountable, were as follows: * 

.^ upon byXp„X«“S^^^^ no. b«i„ 

"* be«u» of 
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TABLE 2 

Summary of Recorded Televised Instruction 
for Elementary^ Secondary., College, and In-Service Teacher Training Use 



Subject Area 



Kumber of 
recorded 
couraes 
in each 
subject 
area 



Total 

number 

of 

lessons 
in all 
courses 



1,101 

171 

517 

760 

698 

904 

180 

413 

66 



Science 27 

Mathematics 6 

Social studies 31 

Language arts 18 

Music 4 

Art 5 

Others 12 

Total 



103 2,810 

College — Recorded Instruction 

Science 21 1,110 

Mathematics 22 1,039 

Social science 17 601 

Language 33 1,043 

Philosophy 14 571 

Psychology 8 257 

Business 11 424 

Fine arts 3 98 

Agriculture 2 79 

*£du cation — (History of) . 4 119 

Total 135 5 ;^ 

*In-Service Teacher Training 
(Not classified as to 
grade unless specified) 

Total “Z6 



Range of 
the number 
of lessons 
in each 
course 



Arerage 
number of 
lessons for 
each course 



&-170 

15-160 

12-90 

4-87 

30-90 

10-75 

10-82 

20-48 

34-45 

15-36 
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Aggregate of Recorded Courses at all Levels of 
Instruction Telecast Over the 53 ETV Stations 
Total 



2-42 



Elementary Recorded Instruction (K>6) 

Science 53 

Mathematics 11 

Social studies 40 

Language arts 28 

French 9 

Spanish 17 

Russian 2 

Music 28 

Art 11 

Total 199 4,810 

Secondary Recorded Instruction (7-12) 

Science 27 1,183 7-160 43.8 

315 4-126 52.5 

511 4-128 16.5 

526 7-80 29.2 

64 15-60 16 

50 8-13 10 

161 4-36 13.4 



3-128 

3- 69 

4- 90 
6-189 

15-128 

8-130 

90 

1- 72 

2- 16 



20 

15, 

12 . 

27, 

77, 

53. 

90 

14. 

6 



52.9 

47.2 

31.2 
31.6 
40.8 
32.1 

38.5 

32.6 
39.5 

29.7 



Range of 
the length 
of lessons 
in minutes 



15-30 

14- 30 

15- 30 
15-30 
14-30 
10-30 

90 

14- 30 

15- 30 



15-30 

20-30 

15-120 

15-30 

8-35 

15-30 

15-120 



30-50 

29- 45 

30- 50 
30-50 
30-60 
30-50 
29-50 

30 

45 

29-30 



25- 45 



453 13,239 



* One is a postgraduate course. 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Data from 53 Educatiojud Television Stations 





Type* 

of 

recording 


Number 

of 

Oourtet 

with 

study 

guide 




Instructional 

purpose 






Ownership 

A 




ATsilabilitjr 
for uieand 
exchange 
(with reier* 
Tationi) 
YES YES 


K 


V 


F 


i 

T 


s 


E 


R 


0 


L 


P 


£ 


32 




6 


40 


4 


30 


19 




45 


5 


2 


1 


21 


32 


10 


1 


- 


8 


X 


5 


5 


— 


9 


2 






6 


5 


32 


6 


2 


26 


- 


21 


19 


— 


36 


4 


— 




21 


19 


19 


9 


— 


22 


2 


14 


12 


— 


24 


2 


— 


2 


14 


14 


4 


5 


— 


9 


6 


3 


— 


— 


5 


3 


1 




7 


2 


8 


9 


- 


15 


5 


6 


6 


— 


14 


2 




1 


12 


5 


2 


— 


— 


2 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 








2 




20 


7 


1 


22 


— 


17 


11 


— 


23 


4 




1 


10 


18 


11 


— 


— 


9 


— 


10 


1 


- 


11 


- 


- 


— 


3 


8 


138 


52 


9 


153 


20 


106 


73 


0 


169 


22 


3 


5 


96 


103 


10 


11 


6 


24 


9 


10 


8 




22 


4 




1 


17 


10 


3 


2 


1 


4 


2 


3 


1 




6 








3 


3 


21 


5 


5 


23 


1 


15 


16 


— 


22 


7 


2 




23 


8 


13 


5 


1 


17 


7 


8 


3 




11 


7 






13 


5 


1 


1 


2 


4 


— 


2 


2 


— 


1 


3 






4 




4 


— 


1 


5 


- 


2 


3 


— 


3 


2 






4 


1 


7 


3 


2 


7 


2 


6 


4 


- 


6 


4 


- 


2 


6 


6 


59 


27 


18 


84 


21 


46 


37 


0 


71 


27 


2 


3 


70 


33 


10 


14 


2 


17 


17 


4 


— 




16 


3 




2 


13 


8 


15 


14 


1 


19 


18 


4 


— 


1 


18 


3 




1 


12 


10 


10 


13 


- 


10 


12 


4 


3 


— 


17 








9 


8 


19 


25 


- 


19 


19 


25 


— 


— 


22 


6 


5 




16 


17 


5 


9 


— 


10 


10 


4 


1 


— 


12 


1 


w 


1 


5 


9 


4 


4 


— 


2 


7 


- 


2 


— 


8 








4 


4 


7 


9 


— 


9 


8 


2 


1 




11 








5 


6 


2 


1 


— 


2 


2 


— 


1 


— 


3 


•i* 






3 




— 


o 

4e 


- 


- 


2 


— 


— 




2 








2 




2 


4 


— 


2 


3 


1 


- 


- 


4 


- 


- 


- 


1 


3 


74 


95 


3 


90 


98 


44 


8 


1 


113 


13 


5 


4 


70 


65 


6 


8 


2 


12 


14 


- 


2 


- 


8 


4 


2 


2 


11 


5 


277 


182 


32 


274 


153 


196 


119 


1 


361 


66 


12 


14 


247 


206 
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TELEVISION RECORDING EQUIPMENT 

If recorded televised instruction is to be used widely, the necessary re- 
cording and play-back equipment must be available. Thus, it had to be 
ascertained what equipment, if any, was in use at the ETV stations and 
closed-circuit installations. Thirty-six of the 53 ETV stations reported 
film recording equipment available; 35 stations have kinescope recording 
equipment, and 50 have video-tape recording and play-back equipment 
available. Four stations reported having more than one video-tape re- 
corder. 



INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In the preceding sections of Chapter IV emphasis was given to the 
transmission and recording of televised instruction. It is certainly neces- 
sary to have ETV stations and recording equipment, but it is possible that 
school systems might not utilize television even if available. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, to obtain some picture of the extent to which public schools 
were now using televised instruction and the purposes it served. An infor- 
mation form was sent to public schools, according to a sample developed 
by Schramm as described in Chapter III, to gather facts about the present 
use of television for instructional purposes by the public school systems. 

In the school systems categorized in Group 1, which have one-third 
of all the public school enrollment, instructional television was reported 
as being used by two-thirds of the districts that reported, as shown in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

Public School Systems Using Television for Instructional Purposes 

Number of Schooli Using 



Croup Reporting Telerition Percent 

1. 12,000 or more 162 110 68 

2. 3,000-11,999 174 63 36 

3. 150-2,999 140 22 16 

Total 476 195 41 



Assuming that the schools not reporting would have been using television 
to about the same degree as those who did reply, approximately 8,000,000 
of the 36,000,000 pupils enrolled in public schools would have been in 
systems that reported they were making some use of instructional televi- 
sion. When the Groups 2 and 3 are similarly considered, it appears that 
another three to four million students were in schools in which television 
instruction was provided. Therefore, approximately one-third of the stu- 
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dents are in schools using television and do represent potential receivers 
of television instruction if it were made available in one or more subjects 
at every grade level. 

Reports from the 283 school systems not using television indicated a 
strong desire exists to use this medium for instruction, but broadcast and 
receiving facilities are currently unavailable. Thus, there appears to be a 
much greater likely use of television if and when television transmitters 
become more generally available. 

The extent to which school systems are using recorded televised instruc- 
tion is indicated in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

Public School Systems Using Recorded Television Instruction 



Number of echoob Using recorded 

Group reporting using TV telerised instruction Percent 



1. 12,000 or more 110 61 55 

2. 3,000-11,999 63 19 30 

3. 150-2,999 22 15 68 

Total 195 95 49 



Almost one-half of the school systems repented using television are doing 
so with some pre-recorded materials. It is interesting to note that 55 per- 
cent of the largest schools (Group 1) are using one or more recorded in- 
structional series where, presumably, the resources would make possible 
the greatest number of live telecasts. 

School systems reported that recorded televised mstruction was being 
utilized for total, supplementary, enrichment, or remedial instruction. A 
definition of each of these terms is indicated earlier in this chapter. Al- 
though not listed in Table 5, there were four recorded televised courses 
listed as in-service teacher education by schools in Group 1. Again, the 
larger schools made greater proportional use of television for direct in- 
struction. 

The summary of the reasons for using recorded televised instruction 
is shown in Table 6. 

The use of television for the “improvement of instruction” was identi- 
fied more frequently than all of the other reasons combined. The use of 
television to “decrease school costs” was diecked by the least number of 
school systems. 

Table 7 indicates whether those schools using recorded televised in- 
struction reported in Table 4 were doing so from sources other than their 
own. Forty percent of all the school systems using recorded televised in- 
struction obtained part or all of their material from sources outside their 
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TABLE 5 

Type of Recorded Instruction 



Group 









Inttrnction 






Totti 


SuppIemenUrf 


Enrichment 


Remedial 


1. 


12,000 or more 


12 


32 


24 

o 


o 


2. 


3,000-11,999 


7 


9 


o 


3. 


150-2,999 


1 


4 


A 

4 


1 

0 




Total 


20 


45 


30 


4 



TABLE 6 

Reasons for Using Recorded Instruction 



Group 


Increued 

enrollment 


ImproTement 
of instruction 


Corricnlom 

expended 


Rednce 

costs 


Teacher 

shortage 


1. 


12,000 or more 4 


32 


19 


1 


A 


2. 


3,000-11,999 1 


9 


2 


X 

1 


4 

n 


3. 


150-2,999 


4 


4 


X 

1 


U 

1 




Total 5 


45 


25 


3 


5 



TABLE 7 

Public School Systems Using Recorded Instruction from Other Sources 



Group 



Number of schools 
using recorded 
instruction 



Recorded instruction 
from other sources 
Number P-rce 



Reasons for net 
using recorded 
instruction from 



1 

9 




26 


42 


Not available 


q 




9 


47 


Not available 


O 




3 


20 


Not available 


Total 


95 


38 


40 
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system. Again, the larger school systems made more use of material pro- 
duced outside their systems than did the small schools. The reason for not 
using recorded televised instruction was said to be “lack of availability of 
material.” 

The recorded instruction used from other sources was received from 
state departments of education, universities, other school systems, ETV 
stations, NETRC, and commercial enterprises. The respondents indicated 
that they received information about the existence of other recorded pro- 
grams of instruction from ETV stations, the NETRC, state departments of 
education, and personal contacts. There was a definite willingness on the 
part of these people to use recorded instruction from other sources if it 
met the established criteria of their system. 

The school systems indicated that they received little, if any, informa- 
tion on the sources of recorded televised instruction, and stated that a 
system that will provide complete up-to-date listings of available instruc- 
tional series should be established. Thirty-six of the 246 school systems 
reporting on this item indicated that they were receiving information, 
whereas 210* or 85 percent, replied negatively. 

Since public schools have been and, in all probability, will continue 
to be the largest users of recorded televised instruction, it was important 
to obtain their suggestions regarding the location and types of distribu- 
tion centers. Table 8 summarizes this most important information. 

TABLE 8 



Exchange and Distribution Plan 



Group 




Regional 

Center 


National 

Center 


Commercial 

Center 


State Dept. 
Centn 


County 

Center 


1. 


12,000 or more 


99 


40 


9 


7 


9 


2. 


3,000-11,999 


105 


26 


17 


15 


A 

9 


3. 


150-2,999 


69 


8 


8 


1 


2 




Total 


273 


74 


34 


23 


6 



The public school systems decisively favored the regional center ex- 
change and distribution plan. There were a great variety of suggestions 
about the organization of regional centers, but the preferred plan was 
through established audio-visual instructional centers. It was the opinion 
that a separate television division should be organized within an audio- 
visual center that already had experience in serving the schools on a re- 
gional basis, or that could be expanded for regional service. Respondents 
stressed that the national and regional centers should be organized with 
educators involved and the needs of the consumer of instructional pro- 
gramming adequately recognized. 
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DISPOSITION TO USE TELEVISION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

The exhaustive and thorough interviews conducted by the ten regional 
consultants, each an experienced specialist in the held of instructional 
television himself, clearly corroborated the hndings and trends revealed 
earlier. As the study progressed it became increasingly evident that there 
was a need for the dissemination of information concerning developments 
related to the use of instructional television and the exchange of such pro- 
gramming. This need continues to increase in direct proportion to the 
activation and expansion of facilities and projects. It was clearly evident 
that the educational institutions and organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, have been needlessly duplicating many efforts and expending large 
amounts of money and talent in developing instructional programs with- 
out reference to similar developments elsewhere. During the course of 
their interviewing, the regional consultants frequently reported requests 
for an informational exchange, so that research hndings and experiences 
could be prohtably utilized, duplication avoided, and local programming 
strengthened. 

There is consensus in the held that the limitations and restrictions of 
time, staff, facilities, and budget as related to local origination of instruc- 
tional television programming are, even under optimum conditions, real 
and formidable. Given the use of certain quality recorded instruction, 
which in no way weakens, but rather strengthens the local program, the 
individual educational project could direct limited personnel and produc> 
tion funds toward fewer courses, thereby improving local live television 
instruction as well. 

A wide range of opinions and attitudes toward all aspects of the use and 
distribution of recorded televised instruction was provided through proc- 
esses described earlier. Upon analysis, however, certain additional trends 
and generalizations emerged primarily from the interviews conducted by 
the regional consultants, and can be summarized as follows: 

1. There is real and increasing interest in the use and exchange of recorded 
televised instruction. 

2. The school systems with the broadest experience in using television within 
the classroom are generally most amenable to recorded televised instruction and 
consider it a means of improving instruction. 

3. Clearly defined functional and operational plans for an exchange system 
have not been agreed upon although the benefits to be derived from a workable 
system are fully realized. 

4. Of those currently using instructional television, and potential consumers 
as well, there was considerable evidence of a willingness to support the reason- 
able financial costs of recorded instructional exchange and distribution. 

5. Institutions hesitant to use recorded televised instruction will be less appre- 
hensive when shown that quality materials will clearly improve their curricula 
and quite possibly at less cost than that necessary to originate such instruction 
locally. Evidence of this is revealed by the use of the series “Parlons Frangais.” 
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local school systems adopt instructional materials for a variety of reasons 
including local application, philosophy of the school system, and the re- 
spect for the authors and producers of the material. 

Because instructional television has implications for use where many 
school systems are involved frequently cutting across state boundaries, it 
is necessary to understand the unique interaction and status of the various 
academic and professional associations and organizations in this country. 
If these are not understood and taken into account it is possible to encoun- 
ter almost complete rejection of programs by local educational institutions 
and the staff within them. 

In higher education most of the organizations are academic and each 
related to a specific discipline or a part of a discipline. These groups are 
generally organized on a vertical basis to include the specialists in such 
fields as the American Psychological Association, American Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Mathematical Association of America. The members of 
these organizations may have some interest in related disciplines but for 
status and professional reasons their major attention is given to the organ- 
ization of their own subject-matter area. On college and university cam- 
puses, therefore, groups such as the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of Higher Education of the NEA, which 
are horizontal in organization to include all disciplines, do not elicit the 
same kind of loyalty and support as do the organizations in the content 
areas. 

When one moves to the secondary school level there are organizations 
which are both vertical and horizontal in nature. Such groups as the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the National Council of Geography Teachers, are examples 
of vertical groups where the major emphasis is on content and subject 
matter. Other groups, such as the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, the DepartaJient of Audio-Visual Instruction, and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, are groups which 
are organized horizontally, which include individuals with all types of 
subject-matter background and where the major force which brings the 
individuals together is a professional one. At the elementary level most 
of the organizations are horizontal in nature such as the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, International Association of Childhood Education, 
and Department of Rural Education. It is true that many educators belong 
to more than one of these groups but the groups themselves give major 
attention to either content or professional matters. 

If, therefore, a local school system is to be receptive to the use of a 
recorded televised course, for example third-grade arithmetic, it will de- 
sire to know if individuals with stature in the field of arithmetic, teaching 
methods, and in their professional associations have given their general 
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approval to the course in addition to having it taught by a strong televi- 
sion teacher. The expertness of the teacher will not be sufficient alone to 
convince a school or group of schools that use should be made of the 
material. 

For widespread success, therefore, it will be necessary to develop appro- 
priate advisory committees representing the whole range of educational 
interest of the United States. Representation must include academic and 
professional interests, administrative and supervisory personnel, staffs of 
state departments of education, and classroom teachers. This group can 
give over-all direction to the development of sound policies of operation 
and identity the desirable areas for recorded televised instruction. Paren- 
thetically, it should be noted that the Advisory Committee on this study 
were individuals with these types of interests and backgrounds. After the 
general areas are defined it will be necessary for the over-all committee to 
appoint subcommittees dealing with each content or subject-matter area. 
These sub-committees will have content specialists, instructional special- 
ists, ^d representatives of the appropriate professional group or groups 
working with a television production team. 

Other obstacles and problems are such matters as legal ones on certifi- 
cation of teachers, regional compacts of school districts, involvement of 
professional and academic societies to gain acceptance of recorded mate- 
rials, and rigidity of the curricula to accommodate nationally prepared 
programs. The study has considered these various problems which were 
on the periphery of the main problem investigated and brought together 
materials and experiences which will help to point the way toward their 
solution. Against this background of study, gathering and synthesizing of 
data, the following conclusions and recommendations were made: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Considerable instruction is being presented locally at the elementary, 
secondary, and higher levels of education by means of both broadcast 
and closed-circuit television. 

2. A backlog of recorded televised instruction is available for distribu- 
tion. 

3. pie establishment of systems for the distribution of recorded televised 
instruction is urgently needed. 

4. An increasing number of institutions, according to substantial evi- 
dence, wish to use recorded televised instruction. 

5. F urther study needs to be made to discover the best methods of utilizing 
recorded televised instruction in classrooms. 

6. The dissemination of information concerning recorded televised in- 
struction is needed. 

7. Production and distribution of materials appropriate for use by tele- 
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vision should be continued by both commercial companies edu> 
cational institutions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of the data and reports from representatives at all levels 
of education in the United States, the following recommendations are made 
concerning (1) policy decisions, (2) curriculum research, (3) personnel 
training, (4) production, and (5) distribution of recorded tdevision in- 
struction. 

1. A nonprofit national center for recorded televised instruction should 
be established. The purposes to be served are as follows: 

Purposes 

a. The conducting and encouraging of surveys, analyoes, and studies to deter* 
mine which curriculum objectives can be served best by recorded televised in- 
struction at the national level. 

b. The encouraging and facihtating of the production of high quality recorded 
televised programs and supplementary materials to meet the curriculum objec* 
tives. 

c. The conducting and supporting of organizations and institutions in experi- 
menting with the utilization of recorded televised instruction. 

d. The service as a cataloguer, disseminator, and distributor of recorded tele- 
vised instructional programs and supplementary materials. 

e. The facilitating of the selection and training of personnel for all types of 
instruction by television. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of education at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels, it is essential for the production and distribution 
center at the national level to fulfill the following: 

Provisions 

a. The estabhshment of a national advisory committee broadly representative 
of the various academic and professional interests in education. This commit- 
tee should participate in the development of broad policies for the operation of 
the center and should encourage the acceptance of the material by both indi- 
viduals and institutions. The national advisory committee would, in turn, ap- 
point additional committees, or designate logical organizations, to develop in- 
dividual cour^ content for the production and/or distribution of materials. 

b. The est^lishment, if within an existing national center, of a separate and 
distinct division dealing with recorded televised instruction. 

c. The appointment as administrator of the division of someone who has in- 
terests and background in both television and education. 

d. The establishment and maintenance of liaison and coordination facilities 
with regional distribution centers, as these develop. 

The national center as designated should demonstrate that it possesses the 
following; 
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Characteristics and conditions 

a. Experience in the production and circulation of materials at a national level. 

b. Equipment and faciUties which might be developed further at minimum cost. 

c. Status as an institution of quality among educators, as well as among those 
interested in the medium of television. 

d. Staff, either existent or available, experienced in both educational television 
and distribution of materials. 

The reasons for national distribution are as follows: 

Reasons 

a. A need exists for complete information and evaluation of all recorded tele- 
vised instructional programs now available for distribution to the nation. 

b. Some subject-matter areas possess sufficient content similarity throughout 
the United States so that national distribution of locally produced materials 
would be feasible. 

c. Many institutions wish to secure materials from such a national center. 

d. This national center, with the assistance of such an advisory committee as 
has been described, could provide for wation-wide modifications in content and 
methodology, brought about by a rapidly changing society. 

e. Available human and physical resources of an institution or a region could 
be shared by a great number of consumers. 

2« Nonprofit regional production and distribution centers for recorded 
televised instruction should be developed. The purposes to be served 
are as follows: 

Purposes 

a. The conducting and encouraging of surveys, analyses, and studies to deter- 
mine which curriculum objectives can be served best by recorded televised in- 
struction at the regional and local levels. 

b. The encouraging and facilitating of the productions of high quality recorded 
televised programs and supplementary materials to meet the curriculum objec- 
tives. 

c. The conducting and supporting of organizations and institutions in experi- 
menting with the utilization of recorded televised instruction within the region. 

d. The service as a cataloguer, disseminator, and distributor of recorded tele^ 
vised instructional programs and supplementary materials. 

e. The facilitating of the selection and traming of personnel for all types of in- 
struction by television. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of education at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels, it is essential for the production and distribu- 
tion centers at the regional level to accept the following: 

Provisions 

a. The establishment of a regional advisory committee broadly representative 
of the various academic and professional interests in education. This commit- 
tee should participate in the development of broad policies for the operation of 
the center and should encourage acceptance of the materials by both individuals 
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of recorded televised instruction and supplementary materials are to be 

facilitated^ 

1. A variety of legal problems need further study. Foremost among these 
are the ones concerning compensation to television teachers for the 
re-use of materials. The use of commercially prepared materials on 
educational television programs also needs fiuther study. 

2. State and local laws affecting the use and distribution of recorded tele- 
vised instruction need attention. 

3. Further studies need to be made regarding costs in order to determine 
the economical feasibility of live and/ or recorded televised instruction. 

4. New industrial developments need to be studied constantly since they 
change dramatically such factors as cost, flexibility of scheduling, and 
facility of recording instruction. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUaiONAL TELEVISION 



By C R. Caipenter and L. P. Greenhill 
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INTRODUaiON 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe systematically 
ceitein instructional functions and related television facilities. The de- 
scriptions are in language which, it is hoped, is understandable by 
educators; technical engineering language is avoided. Furthermore, the 
descriptions are limited to television activities and facilities which have 
become known fairly recently as instructional television. Instructional 
television is understood to refer to educational efforts using television 
which have as their purposes the production, origination, and distribution 
of instruction^ content for people to learn; efforts in which television is 
used as the principal or as an auxiliary medium of communication. This 
conception includes closed-circuit television, limited range broadcasts and 
even exte^ed broadcast activities (e.g., the Continental Classroom and 
Airborne Television) which handle information specifically organized and 
produced for learning. 

Learning is defined as changes in the behavior of individuals and mem- 
bere of audiences; changes which are related to the purposes of schools, 
colleges, universities, or continuing adult education. The scope of instruc- 
fionol television is more specific than that of educational television and very 
different from commercial television. In brief, instructional television is 
closely related to the work of organized formal educational institutions. 

For the pu^oses of this chapter, television facilities are described from 
broadly functional points of view. The questions are: What are the in- 
stnictional functions that are required and what kinds of equipment and 
facilities are needed to serve these functions? The problems arise of plan- 
ning for and selecting appropriate facilities for defined instructional tasks. 
Facilities are considered, furthermore, not only to include cameras, micro- 
phones, control app^atus, cables, transmitters, and receivers, but also 
auxiliary equipment in studios, control rooms, and the reception environ- 
ment or classrooms. Further extensions of descriptions include, for ex- 
ample, communication systems to permit interaction of students with 
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^chm, with each other, and with other sources of instruction. Thus 
facihties for instructional television are viewed as being assembKes of 

conmumcation systems which mediate essential functions involved in 
teaching and learning. 

When this viewpoint is accepted, it becomes necessary, in addition 
to specify how existing and available faciKties might he improved, and 
to suggest what new kinds of eqmpment need to be developed and made 
available for practical uses in creating favorable conditions for learning. 

THE TEACHING-LEARNING CYCLE AND THE ROLE OF TELEVISION 

The role of television when employed in education is viewed as part 
of a teaching-learning cycle. A generalized conception of this cycle con- 
sists of eight components: (1) There are organized units of information 
or content. (2) The information is made available on some medium 
(print, film, tape, as a demonstration with the teacher, etc.), for television 
origination and distribution. (3) The organized infonnation is presented 
(displayed) in some mode and usually in several different modes. (4) The 
instruction is observed or perceived by persons who are expected and who 
themselves expect to learn. (5) The learners react to the presented mate- 
rials. (<>) Changes in behavior occur, i.e., learning takes place. (7) There 
is some kind of assessment of the learning by the learners themselves or 
by others. (8) Usually there are arrangements for reviews, practice repe- 
titions, condensed summaries, associated with different kinds and degrees 
of reinforcements and **rewards.” Thus learning of infonnation is **in- 
tegrated,** remembered, and used. 

A perspective of television exists when these basic components of the 
teaching-leaning cycle are considered and the question is asked: Where 
does television fit appropriately into the cycle? Stated differently, which 
of the essential functions or components involved in the cycle can be 
perfoimed primarily or in an auxiliary way by television equipment and 
facilities? 

It is clear that all of the essential instructing and learning functions 
cannot be accomplished by television. For example, television cannot be 
a main means of collecting and organizing information. Television does 
not store formation. It transmits it immediately unless linked with a 
source of information storage. Standard television systems cannot sense 
and record the learning responses of students unless supplementary com- 
munication systems are employed. 

Essentially, television systems serve as mediators between sources of 
information to be learned and the people who would learn. The selection 
and preparation of the learning materials, their organization and arrange- 
ment for learning, and the choices of the l^ds of modes of communication 
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to use, i.e., print, commentary, photography (still or motion), real objects 
and people, are made prior to the activation of television facilities. 

The straight line mediation functions of television are: (1) the elec- 
tronic sensing of the information (encoding), (2) the transmission or 
distribution of the information to within the sensory reaches of people, 
(3) the representation of the information in such a way as to be within 
the visual and auditory sensory capacities and the conceptual ahilities of 
the people who must perceive it in order to learn. . 

In one sense instructional television is a misnomer; television per se 
does not instruct, it does not educate, it does not learn. Television itself 
is a tabula rasa, a blank sheet or a clear channel. It is a potential mediator 
of instruction, it is an instrument, which may be used to provide some but 
not all of the conditions necessary for most kinds of learning to occur. It 
is a facility which makes it possible, but does not necessarily insure, that 
interactions occur between the information to be learned and the learner. 
Within the limits of functions which television facilities can be expected 
to perform, the effects on learning d^end on how the facilities are used, 
by and for whom. 

The general functions of instructional television, conventionally viewed, 
can be classified into three categories: 

1. Origination of programs, video and audio, which have been produced or 
recorded for television in such a manner as to make it possible to handle 
them with television equipment. 

2. Distribution of programs of instruction by cables, microwave, or broadcast 
used either singly or in combination. 

3. Presentation of the instructional materials in some manner, either by tele- 
vision receivers or projected on screens accompanied by soimd. 

The main body of this chapter will describe the apparatus and facilities 
which are used in each of these three categories. Under each category, 
origination, distribution, presentation, and associated equipment will also 
be described. 

KINDS OF USES OF TELEVISION IN INSTRUCTION 

It may be useful at this point to describe briefly some of the main 
instructional-learning uses of television. Another way of stating this sub- 
ject is to ask the question: What are the information handling potentials 
of existing television facilities relative to the provision of conditions which 
are necessary for learning? 

Modes of information . — ^Television has the capability of handling in- 
formation in several forms or modes. The two general modes are video and 
audio. These correspond in turn to the human sense modalities of seeing 
and hearing. The equipment for handling these different kinds of signals 
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actual^ consists of paraUel physical systems, involving video and audio 
wave frequencies. Fu^ennore, in general the video mode can accept 
such matenals as real objects, persons and situations, pictorial and graphic 
repre^tations, and a wide range of symbols including conventional print- 

j* • j Pictonal-graphic images are “picked up” by television cameras 
and in due co^e presented on screens in two dimensions. Only limited 
use of three dimensional television has been made up to this time. The 
stereoscopic dimension is unnecessary for most kinds of learning. 

Color is another mode-quality which can be mediated by color tele- 
vision systems. However, color systems are about three times as complex, 
expensive, ^d difficult to maintain as the corresponding image orthicon 
or vidicon black-and-white systems. The real advantage of color systems 
for learning most subject matter remains to be demonstrated. Further- 
more, for most purposes the questions of color fidelity and its effects on 
learning require research. 

The different modes of televised information in many combinations 
^d patterns can be employed and used practically for a variety of instruc- 
tional purposes. It appears desirable to outline and to give some examples 
of ffiese practical uses because it is in terms of them, and at this level of 
dehnition, that educational administrators and teachers are most Ukely 
to make choices and decisions about the employment of television facilities 
m their school systems, institutions, or communities. 

Emending instruction.— The principal use of television where systems 
have been m operation for several years is that of extending instruction. 
Ihis IS sometimes called the “instructor multiplier” function of television. 
Essentially, for this function, television is employed to originate instruc- 
tional pro^ams produced “Uve” by a single teacher or a teaching team, 
and through some kind of distribution system make the instruction avail- 
able to students. A single source of instruction can be distributed for re- 
ception to any needed number of classrooms and auditoria of varying sizes 
m one or several classroom buildings in an area of space. Thus, one in- 
structor or one originating source can serve many class groups in different 
rooms distributed over ^ area within an institution, city, or region. There- 
fore, the possibility exists by means of television to have one instructor 
perform the functions usually performed by many instructors. 

■aere are several possible variations of this basic pattern. 
television systems, either in the same or different locations, can originate 
simultaneously a number of different programs of instruction. Also, de- 
pendmg on the l^d and extent of the distribution system, the instruction 
can be made available to students or pupils in different schools of an area. 

j 11.... V. w ^ itution, instruction can 

be made available m buildings and spaces other than classrooms, such as 
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libraries, student unions, dormitory lounges, and dormitory rooms. Fur- 
thermore, the sin^e lecturer, team of lecture-demonstrators, panel, or 
other sources of instruction can be channeled into vmed patteras to cla» 
rooms or t<- individual student study places. Thus, it can be seen that tele- 
vision I .ay be used as a means of extending instruction or as an mstractor 

multivlier.” , . , 

Demonstration magni/Jcr.— Television systems can be used to ^gnify 
visual demonstrations, especially of small objects and microscopic speci- 
mens. to provide for students a close and clear camera-lens view. Similarly, 
sound can be picked up, distributed, and amplified for clear audito^ per- 
ception. This facility provides for learners a necessary condition for the 
observation of materials and for learning. Advantages c^ be airra^ 
compared with conventional lecture-demonstrations. In addition, the 1 V 
cameras can be put in positions for close viewing where only one or a fw 
students could be placed and the demonstrations can proceed without m- 

terference from student observers. 

Observatory television. — ^Experience has demonstrated the usef^ess 
of even simple low-cost television systems for remote observational pur- 
poses. A television camera can be placed where it is dangerous for observ- 
ers to be stationed. Observatory television is being used to show ex- 
periments where there are risks of explosions, for observing close-ups of 
operations in medical and dental schools, for obse™g patients, and, 
especially, persons in clinical psychological, psychiatric, and guidance in- 
terview situations. It can be used where the presence of observers mi^t 
interfere with the events being observed. In education, observatory tele- 
vision is employed in classrooms for picking up authentic demonstrations 
or examples of classroom procedures and remoting them to teacher tramees 
for study and analysis. The presence of the observers in the classroom 
usually interferes with the normal procedures and this problem is solved 
by the use of television. FinaUy, it is possible by using mobile units and 
film or video-tape recording equipment to bring rmote events mto class- 
rooms and laboratories for observational and learning purp^s. 

Distribution and presentation of recorded moierials.-— Television sys- 
tems are proving very useful for distributing and pr^enting recorded m- 
structional materials. With television chains for motion picture films and 
slides, with video- and audio-tape recorders, television systems are ^ful 
as a means of making available to students wide varieties of recorded pro- 
grams. These materials are used as parts of programs which may also in- 
clude “live” presentations, and the ease with which they can be cut m 
to live action instruction generaUy has the result of increasing the ^ounte 
of visual-graphic-sound recording materials used in teachmg. Video- and 
audio-tape recorders provide a source of instruction and a ready means o 
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Storing, scheduling, retrieving information. These factors make it 
practical to use television for repeating senes of lectures or lecture*dem*> 
onstrations. Thus, it becomes unnecessary for science instructors, for ex- 
ample, to repeat a number of times the same lecture-demonstrations to 
accommodate the students’ class schedules. It is not improbable, finally, 
tiiat most instructional films in schools and universities may be distributed 
and presented to classes by means of new arrangements of television sys- 
tems, i.e., banks of film chains which can be used to distribute filmed mate- 
rials on call to any connected classrooms. 

Tekvision and programmed instruction.— The current interests and 
developments in the area of programmed materials for teaching machines 
emphasize two problems for instructional television facilities: First, there 
is a^ continuing need to develop and improve lessons or courses for distri- 
bution oiiOr television, especially for the purpose of making mflYiTnunn U 50 
of the potentials of this facility. Not only are the new types of lesson and 
course formats needed but new and imaginative production patterns should 
be created for using learning principles as a means of increasing the quality 
of telerised instruction. Second, there exists the possibility that television 
systems may be used as teaching machines when supplemented by auxiliary 
‘talk-back” or reciprocal communication systems from students, and by 
student-response recording devices. It seems reasonable to expect that by 
imaginative inventive efforts television systems can be used to apply the 
principles of programmed learning with a wide range of different kinds of 
instractional materials for large numbers of learners. However, in tliis con- 
nection there are many procedural and equipment problems that remain 
to be solved. 

Conducting research. — ^Television systems with characteristics selected 
to be suitable as research instruments should not be overlooked. Such sys- 
tems make it possible to design and conduct many kinds of experiments 
with more precision and control than would be true without them. For 
example, by using a closed-curcuit TV system with a series of many con- 
nected classrooms or study conditions, the same stimulus materials can be 
planted simul^neously to students in a number of conditions, and thus, 
stimulus materials and time can be held constant while other conditions 

be varied. Research often requires systematic and analytic observa- 
tions without the observing interfering with the subject of study. Here, 
too, TV may be found useful. Furthermore, recordings of the necessary 
kinds can be made by other equipment. The different channels and modes 
of communication can be eliminated or added either at the point of origi- 
nation or reception and large numbers of subjects can be used simultane- 
ously in randomly composed treatment groups (1, 2). In conclusion, both 
regular and special television systems have extensive possibilities as instru- 
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mentation for research in the behavioral sciences and especially in corn- 
n mini nations and learning research. 

GUIDE LINES FOR SELECTING TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 

At the present time, in contrast to even the recent past, television facili- 
ties exist in a wide array of kinds and levels of equipment from which selec- 
tion can be made to serve instructional requirements. The variations of 
most importance to educators are not those of brand names or manufac- 
turers. Many companies produce very similar levels of equipment and 
similar component parts are used in the assemblies. The important vari- 
ations under discussion relate to complexity, performances, size, opera- 
tional requirements, and original and maintenance costs. 

The image and stereotype which most people, even educators, have of 
television studios and systems reflect the large commercial image orthicon 
(“I.O.”) installations. The stereotypes reflect a decade of promotional 
efforts, even in the educational field, for selling and installing standard 
commercial “1.0.” systems. The vidicon-type systems which are simpler 
(though some models are complex), less e3q>ensive, and require less main- 
tenance than “I.O.” equipment have not been effectively promoted and are 
not generally well known enough. Profit margins have been small, hence 
the vidicon lines of television equipment have had less interest for manu- 
facturers than commercial image orthicon equipment. However, the re- 
cent improvements in the sensitivity and quality of vidicon tubes and the 
proven usefulness of vidicon equipment are factors which are stimulating 
developments in the use of this line of television products. 

These stereotypes, the lack of information, the existing and emerging 
varieties of acceptable and tested television facilities make difficult the 
selection of equipment for instructional uses. It may be helpful, therefore, 
to have stated some guide lines which educators can use in choosing tele- 
vision equipment for serving instructional purposes. The following are 
briefly stated guide lines or selection criteria: 

1. Appropriateness for functions to be served . — The first task under 
this criterion is to define the uses which will be made of the television fa- 
cility. Secondly, consideration should be given to how these uses might 
change over a period of the life expectancy of the equipment. (Antiqua- 
tion rates are usually calculated for not less than five nor more than ten 
years.) The third step would be to become thoroughly acquainted with 
aU of the kinds of equipment which exist or may fall within the range of 
instructional functions to be served, and, if possible, to visit installations 
which are performing functions similar to those for which the equipment 
is to be selected. Finally, there is the task of determining the “best fit” 
between the equipment and the uses to which it will be put. 
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FIGURE 5. (Top) VIDICON FILM CHAIN WITH DUAL 
PROJECTORS AND MULTIPLEXER 

FIGURE 6* (Center) TELEVISION KINESCOPE RE- 
CORDER 
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"«u« 7. VIDEO TAPE EECOEDER FOR HIGH-QUALITY BROADCAST OPERATIONS 
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FIGURE 9 . STUDIO AT EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION STATION WQED, PITTSBURGH, DURING 
PRESENTATION OF DRIVER EDUCATION COURSE 

FIGURE 10 . SMALL CLOSED-CIRCUIT STUDIO FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION CONTROL 
PANEL FOR INTER-COMMUNICATION SYSTEM IS TO RIGHT OF INSTRUCTOR 
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FIGURE 11. 100 KW HIGH-POWER TV TRANSMITTER 
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FIGURE 12. 500 WATT LOW-POWER TELEVISION TRANSMITTER 
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FIGURE 14. HALLWAY OF CLASSROOM BUILDING SHOWING ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
INSTALLATION OF COAXIAL CABLE 
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riGUM 15. (Above) SMALL CLASSROOM WITH TV RECEIVER 



figwe 16. (Below, left) LARGE-SCREEN TELEVISION IN AUDITORIUM 

17. CONTROL PANEL FOR CLASSROOM INTER-COMMUNICATION 
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2 . Capital ai^ imintenance costs. — Usually in schools and educational 
institutions available funds set severe limits to choices of television faciU- 
ties. Generally, also, there is a high correlation between original costs of 
the equipment and operation and maintenance costs. This relationship 
^uld be ch^ged, although this is not now known to be the case, when 
teansistonzed equipment and printed circuits become generally available. 
Capital outlays of expenditures for equipment should be made with the 
fuU understanding of what installation and maintenance costs will be and 
how Aese are to be financed. Ideally a balance sheet should be prepared 
showing costs m relationship to the results of applications, i.e., the amount 
of schedded uses of the system, the number of people served, and esti- 
mated effects m terms of achievable educational objectives as well as the 
relation of the costs of television to other competing expenditures. Thought 
should be given to relative costs of instructional television compared with 
other methods of providing similar instruction, and to the unique applica- 
tions and results of using television. 

3. Fkidbility and plans for change.— Plans for instructional television 
should include arrangements for flexibility in origination, distribution, and 
presentation to students and audiences. The range and kinds of flexibility 
should, once again, be provided in relation to the uses to be made of the 
system assemblies. For example, multiple origination rooms might be 
needed. Some systems are movable, and mobile truck-mounted arrange- 
ments are po^ible. Patterns of distribution using cable, microwave links, 
channel translators, and direct broadcasts should be considered. Further- 
more, changes in facilities are to be expected. Electronic equipment 
usuaUy becomes antiquated rather quickly. Kinescope recorders which 
seemed to be essential in 1958 are considered to be antiquated in 1961 
GeneraUy, also, changes which occur tend in the direction of the systems 
beconung more and more complicated and compounded by adding com- 
ponents. Successful operations tend to expand and to be extended; un- 
successful ones tend to stagnate and become expensive burdens. Original 
plans should anticipate demands for more space, increased amounts of test 
eqmpment and maintenance apparatus and expanded uses of the equip- 
ment. The problems are constantly present of regulating expansion refa- 
tive to soundly justified developments. 

4. ReUabiUty of equipment.— Television equipment should be selec- 
ted m terms of reKability. Simply stated, other things being equal, given 
several kinds of systems, the most reliable should be selected. Equipment 
failwes can affect very adversely programs of instruction. Regular, de- 
pendable operations are essential. This criterion relates to maintenance 
costs, requirements for engineering services, down-time, the need for dupli- 
cate stand-by equipment, as well as required major overhaul services. The 
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requirements for preventive maintenance work enter also as a factor. 
Rarely can educational agencies, which use instructional television, afford 
the levels or amounts of engineering skiUs usuaUy found in commercial 
operations. At the present time, available kinds of television equipment 
^d different components of systems, vary greatly in rehabiUty and main- 
tenance requirements As viewed by educators, there is a great need for 
new designs to be built into equipment which will improve reliability and 
reduce the requirements for engineering skills. 

5. Simplicity selection of facilities should be done with refer- 
ence to anoAer principle; Of several altermtive systems, the simplest or 
least complicated one, which wUl perform the needed instructional func- 
tions, should be selected and used. Technical quaUties of images which 
meet engmeermg standards are more likely to exceed the requireWs for 
learning meanmgful materials than to fall below these requirements * The 
excess ^oye the necessa^ level of quality is expensive to purchase and to 

Znld hp 'V® that the equipment’s performances 

should be matched closely with the instructional jobs to be done. For ex- 
ample, the employment of a standard full-scale commercial system for 
observatory television uses could only rarely be defended. Recordings of 
instruction ^^lysw of methods and techniques of teaching can be done 

^ually as well by a $9,000 or a $25,000 kinescope recorder. Match the 
macnmery to the job. 

This atoomtionwoito both ways. On another level, that of producing 

Md rect^mg high-quahty instructional materiab for national ot interna! 
honal *stnbution, the very best studio and control room equipment is 

and expensive, and this must he operated 
wastage of rejected tapes may soon 
differential between moderate<!ost and high-cost telwision 

It should be realiz^ *at the initial costs of television faciUties may 
rtf. If reentage of aU operating costs over a period of ten years, that 

fte pr^uction imd pr^tation of instruction is expensive, and that equip- 

ment f^^e“ c^fuy.”''”" ‘<> «rigi»al equip- 

1 . A 05SKftmce.-It is very likely that educators wiB need 

to have the services of competent and experienced professional people in 

• ITiis statement does not apply to the present-day audio systems of 
GMerafly, the sound quality availahle in standard television^™™ i nS 
what IS needed for classroom or group ^Mewinir” and list^nincr i ^ a i 

music appreciation and language learning: ^ ^ programs as 
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the placing of television facilities and in the selecting of the most appro- 
pnate kmds of equipment to serve defined needs. Sales engineers who 
represent manufarturers can provide essential and useful infomation It 
IS to be expected, however, that they wiU recommend the products of theL 
own companies. Professional television engineers who are consultants and 
are not committed to a special brand of equipment may be needed Of 
e^al importance would be educational television consultants who would 
atee on functional and operational problems with emphasis on Tin 
structional processes and objectives. 

^ instructional television instaUation is a 

special case and requires special designs and arrangements. It is on these 
special adaptations that professional advice will be most needed. 

PLANNING BUILDINGS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 

tion^Tlf r simultaneously in American educa- 

S- IS under way a great program of construction of new 

uildmgs for educational uses at all levels and this construction of build- 
Proi>ably contmue and expand during the next decade. (2 ) There 
^eat f^ent, exploration, and development in the technology of 

cWwS‘ “^gently need to be coordinated and^yn- 

hronized. Many of the new technological developments such as leflmin« 

^oratorira, audio &tribution systems, radio, individual learning device! 

*efr’eS^^® mac^«) , and certainly instructional television require for 
their efiFective use buildmgs that are especiaUy designed in some respects 
to accommodate them Unfortunately, too few architects of educatfonal 
buildings have been informed adequately by educators or engineers of the 
sp^ial needs m buildmgs for new educational facilities andequipment 
Fortunately the Educational FaciKties Laboratories, Inc., has sponsored 
a nuj^er of design projects which have yielded published reports^of value 

0* “• 

overgeneralization to state that every new ednca. 
honal buildi^ that is projected now and in the future should he planned 
to acco^<^te appropriate kinds of technical equipment and faS 
^ mcluded among th^ is television. The present and possible 
needs for fac*|ihes should be part of the statements of functional specifi 

rf Ae dosigoed into Ae strurturra 

of Ae buddings. The same emphasis should be given to pl.nai,.- w the 

^ of mechanical, e^trical, and electronic tosLctionaUeSg ap^! 

S mam^r 

For Ae special case of instrucUonal television, several basic questions 
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should be as^d and answered: 1. If it is assumed that television will be 
used, then the first question is: How will television be used, for whom and 
to what extent? 2. Will the building need course production space and 
facilities? 3. Will it need originating and control room space and facili- 
ties? Or, 4. Will the building receive only instructional programs by cable, 
broadcast or both, and present them to students? The asking and answer- 
ing of these questions will then set the stage for specific program and build- 
ing planning. 

In most situations at the present time specific answers may not be pos- 
sible. Here again several general guide lines could be helpful to the 

planners. 

There are key concepts which may govern building designs: 

1. Flexibility . — Space arrangements should permit modifications with- 
out undue cost and effort and with maximum convenience or ease for the 
use of needed facilities. 

2. Multiple-use . — Space can be so designed as to make p^sible a range 
of different uses. For example, classrooms, laboratories, libraries, audi- 
toria, cafeteria and dining halls, dormitories and lounger can be reception 
points for video and audio channels of information (using headsets where 
necessary) and at other times serve conventional functions. Also, lectur^ 
demonstration rooms, some laboratories, auditoria and stage areas,^ inusic 
rooms and art studios can be so designed as to make it possible to originate 
and record or variously distribute television programs to and from them. 

3. Expansibility . — ^Provisions should be made in the design and con- 
struction of buildings for expansion, especially when it is impossible to 
estimate accurately 3ie amount of space and facilities that will be needed. 
The experience of successful instructional television installations has been 
that, beginning with one originating room, at least a second and frequently 
a third originating room are soon needed. The same expansion possibili- 
ties exist for equipment. Beginning with a two-camera system as a mini- 
mum for a moderate-cost operation, it is quickly found to be necessary to 
add a fi lm chain for films and slides, and a fourth bench-mounted camera 
for graphics, still photographs, titles, and superimpositions or special 
effects. The successful use of one video-tape machine apparently creates 
the need for another. Therefore, provisions should be made for possible 
expansions. Ideally, the maximum development should be visualized, and 
then beginning where one must, a step-by-step development plan and sched- 
ule sho^d be projected. 

4. High utility . — ^Television facilities are expensive. Building desi^s 
and installation plans should be such as to permit, encourage but not hin- 
der, the highest possible utilization rate. This means usefulness for differ- 
ent purposes, when they are appropriate, consecutive or continuous sched- 
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*® greatest possible number of 
f , “'le'n’apy of buJdmgs, availability of space, lack of inter- 

ference wiA other activities, distribution and reception capacities of sys- 

Sinm *“ of high utiHty. Televfaion is a mass 

1" <fiolril)uting instruction to large 

“<f other conditions shoiUd 

support the utilization of these potentials. 

In planning new buib&gs for television there are critical points which 

Zte Ado<l>«>te electrical power should^avaiWde 

for the TV sjBt^ control rooms, Bghting, and air conditioning. ( 2 ) Con- 

tiol ^ms diould have visnal access through glass into originating rooms. 
snaci^fc’UZ .«P“« for parts, electronic maintenance areas, and 

Sv “Oterials should be available 

Tiiap^ iffi ' coordinators (“producers”) and engineers will 

Zmorided^Th- -n “ Space for running Sd-les must 

be provide d. Ths wiU reqmre more space than is usuaUy estimated, espe- 
pro^d^*” reciprocal communication connections with classrooms me 

The modification of existing huUdings for television faciUties presents 
^y problems and compromises. Here the general objective shoidd be to 
have draigned a model amangement and then do as much as possible to 
approxmate to model. Mmy instructional television systems are poured 

buddi^, rather thra planned into them, with consequent 
great handicaps to effective operations. 

LOCATION OF niEVISION FACIUTIES AND 
RELATION TO POSSIBILITIES OF USES 

The location of Ty-originating facilities in an institution, school sys- 

“7 O” the kinds and extent of uses to 

“S^tion will be put. Ideally, originating facaities should be 
I<«ated m buildmgs or buUdmg complexes where they are most useful 
where resources for programming are available, and where andiences m 
classra cm be served. If distribution is to be by cable, originating faciU- 
ties should be located at a place from which minimum cable runs are re- 
quired to reach raeption points. UsuaUy this wffl mean a central 
in the area served. 

If, within an area, program originations must be arranged at several 
separate locations, then a closed-loop cable layout wiU make it possible to 
feed si^^ into the distribution system at a number of origination points 
and to distribute programs to aU connected lereption points. Coaxial cables 
can ca^ six or more different channek of information. This multi-channel 
capacity of coaxial cable is a great advantage in school, college, and uni- 
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versity television. The need for a number of channels at the same time be- 
arTuse?^*^ courses are added and recorded and more “live” programs 

The route from studios to reception places may include buildings other 
than classrooms and laboratories. The right kind of television faciUties 
can make It possible to use many kinds of spaces for instruction, when they 
are not otherwise committed. Lounges, dining areas, auditoria, and resi- 
dence haUs can be used during some hours of the day for instructional 

, The general and widespread conception of an instructional television 
focility IS that of a large, centralized, originating complex of studios, con- 
trol room, space for engmeering and production. However, the availabiUty 
M W and mderate-c«t systems and compatible auxUiary componente 
mafcra possible decentraWd installations. At the Pennsylvania State Unl- 
VOTity, for sample, vidicon professional systems are instaDed wherever 
they CM he justrfed by use potentiaU and can be accommodated in build- 
ings. In 1961 three complete instructional closed-circuit systems are in 
^ranon and m the faU of that year each wiD operate on a fuD schedule. 
A fourth indepMdent system will be added in an education buading now 

Md ""sh’etio” systems are interconnected 

Md ^ feed programs by cable to a 1200-seat auditorium where instruc 
son IS presMted on a large screen (15' X 12') by means of an Eidophor 
proje^r. This dei^tralized pattern of operations might weU be coLd- 
^ for many mstitutions as an alternative to a centralized origination 

^ intermediate plans, has advantages 
and *Mdvantages which should be considered by agLcies when nl-lw 

tpro™r° The principal advantage M the decentralized pat- 

t^of operanon is that television faciUties are instaUed where they are 
^ed, and tte se^ to encourage the acceptance and use of the systems, 
^y are a part M the regular academic facUities. The principal disadvan- 
tage relate to ^blems of operating and maintaining separated faciUH.. 

*tional stocks of spare parts and test equipment may also be needed. In 
rome situations a combination of centralized and decentralized facUities 
tey be dwir^Ie. For mstance, broadcast and recording facUities might 

operations might include several dejn- 
tralized systems. All may be interconnected. 

ORIGINATION EQUIPMENT 

TELEVISION CAMERAS 

r’ r‘.“ Pfo^ous section, the equipment needed to 

originate programs for instructional television can vary greaUy according 
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•1 i> * required to serve. This equipment can range from 

elaborate, rather expensive, image-orthicon teievision systons with film 
projects and brradcast quality video-tape recorders as may he required 
for a large educational television station, to a simple self-contained indus- 
trial ^e of vidicon camera which might be required for the remote oh- 

servation of phenomena or activities or the magnification of demonstra- 
lions. 

In between thrae extremes are the professional and semi-professional 
vidicOT cameras which are capable of serving less rigorous broadcast and 
closed-circuit requirements. A careful analysis should be made of the func- 
tions to be perfoimed, the conditions of use, the kinds of operating and 
mamtenaMe pmonnel who wiU be avaUable, and the potential budwtary 
supiwrt. With the help of a competent engineer, these factors should he 

careMy weighed and an appropriate system designed to meet each spe- 
cilic situation. ^ 

In the foUowing section some general suggestions will be made con- 
cemmg the types of television camera equipment that will be needed to 
meet the needs of several major classes of functions (5) . 

FULL-SCALE PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING OR THE RECORDING 
OF PROGRAMS FOR SUBSEQUENT BROADCASTING 

J^r a full-scalo educational television station or production center 
which IS to produce high grade video-tape recordings for broadcast pur- 
poses, and if adequate funds are likely to be available for purchase of the 
equipment and for its operation, and if adequately trained engineers are 
avail^ e to operate and maintain the equipment, and if low Ughting levels 
are likely to be encountered, then it would seem advisable to use the highest 

_i • . . I Sion cameras available. At the time of 

this wntmg such cameras would be those employing the 414" image orthi- 
ccn tube as the photosensitive pickup unit. These cameras have the high- 
est resolution and lowest noise, stable circuits and high sensitivity which 
perait the origmation of good pictures with relatively low light levels (10 
to oO foot candles of light incident on the subject) . (See Figure 1 ) 

At least two such cameras with associated control and monitoring equip- 
ment, power suppUes, synchronizing generator and switcher would be 
needed. Lenses and camera pedestals of matching size and quality would 
abo be required. Such a basic dual camera chain would cost about $60,- 
000. It would provide the ultimate in picture quality at the present state 
of development. During the past ten years or so the standard televbion 
camera em ployed by commercial and educational broadcasters has used 

* This price does not include other necessary equipment such as audio, film 
chains, spare units, lighting, etc. ’ ™ 
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the 3" image orthicon tube. In the opinion of the writers, this has now 
been superseded by equipment using the 4^" image orthicon tube, and 
the latter equipment would appear to be justified if the requirements and 
conditions outlined above should prevail. 

MODERATE-COST EQUIPMENT FOR BROADCASTING 
AND CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 

Where the function to be served is that of originating instruction in a 
studio for distribution to multiple classrooms over closed-circuit systems, 
or where broadcasts are to be originated that do not require the highest 
possible technical quality, and where modest budgets are available and 
somewhat less skilled operating personnel than would be required for a 
full-scale professional broadcasting operation, then moderate-cost profes- 
sional vidicon cameras would be appropriate. 

Such cameras, at the present stage of development, are capable of 600 
line resolution or better (using Electronics Industry Association’s test 
chart) , and, if well designed, have stable circuits. They require 200 to 250 
foot candles of light on the subject area to produce pictures of high quality, 
and they may be operated by relatively unskilled personnel without serious 
risks of damage. However, as for aU television cameras, adequate engi- 
neering competence should be available in order to maintain the systems 
at high performance levels. 

Such professional vidicon camera systems are the type most widely 
used for originating instruction to be presented in multiple classrooms 
over closed-circuit television, and at the lime of writing they are now being 
used for broadcasting by a limited number of educational institutions. It 
seems possible that this number will increase as a result of substantial im- 
provements that are being made in vidicon tubes and cameras and the in- 
creased availability of information on their performances. ( See Figure 2. ) 

A basic professional vidicon camera system employing two cameras, 
appropriately scaled camera pedestals, lenses, camera control consoles, 
power supphes, monitors, switcher, and standard synchronizing generator 
would cost from $15,000 to $20,000.* In some of the less expensive mod- 
els, the controls have been simplified and the control console made portable. 
Such units would be most appropriate for closed-circuit applications in 
public schools and small colleges (Figure 3). Maintenance and operating 
costs of such equipment are much lower than that for image orthicon cam- 
eras because of the low cost and long life of vidicon tubes. The principal 
disadvantage of these systems is that they require from five to ten times as 
much light as image orthicon cameras to produce optimum quality pic- 
tures. However, such lighting levels are not d^cult ^ achieve in small 
studios. 




* This figure includes only basic camera equipment. 
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LOW-COST CAMERAS FOR MAGNIFYING DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND FOR REMOTE OBSERVATION OF ACTIVITIES 
A third major category of functions involves the “>»8»ification of sm^ 
objects or demonstrations in an auditonum or large ^ o , 

mote observation of events in situation where highly 
camera coverage is not needed (e.g., the observations of mt^^, or the 
use of a television camera on the microscope to permit viewmg by groups 

To *swii’ appUcations a single camera equipped with one or 
or a “zoom” lera would be adequate to originate a picture. Such 
may he completely seK-contained. They may, if necess^, be rraotely 
ctmteoUed a^d so^e models may be equi^ 

Such a camera wi* lens or lenses and tnpod may cost from $700 to $4, WO 
depending on specific requirements. Usu^y such cameras do “®* 
swdarf EIA synchronizing pulses* and are not compatAle more 
elaborate systei^ They are, however, used inde^dently m many instal- 
lations with a high degree of success (see Figure 4) . 

equipment foe televising films, slides, and printed materuls 

Important sources of information for tel^ion 
and silent motion pictures (usually 16mm) , shdes (usually 2 ) , 

'*™r™Sly?^s and sUdes are televised by means of a film 
Figure 5) This usually includes a vidicon camera, one or more 
nrSectors designed for television use, a sUde projector, md a multiplexer 
whkh permits rae television camera to pick up images 
project^. The film chain U generaUy remotely TOntroUed from the 
Ll console and has its own monitor as a part of to 

Whether one or two film projectore are used and ^ 

heaw duty or regular duty wiU depend on the volume of films to be pre- 
SredTrer A^ystem. GeneraUy speaking, the 16mm projectors ^ 
for use with television systems and have a special 
^Lism to reduce flicker. In a few instances where extremely lunited 
budgts were available, some closed-circuit systems 5®™ 
dasSom 16mm projectors with the shutter removed. Th« ^ 

toprojectorisprejectedontoasmaUrempro,ectionscreen(16 X 12 ) 

and is nicked UD directly by a vidicon Studio camera. 

It rSr^n convenient for a television teacher to use a s^ 
arr^gLent for the televising of 2" X 2" sUdes. The shto are projMted 
onto a rear projection screen in the studio and are televi^ by a smdio 
camera. This arrangement makes it possible for the teacher to pom o 

pdMS conform to standards estabUshed by the Electronic Industries 

Association 
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vised in a similar fo.Ki.'n ^ X 4 ) can be tele- 

film ohr^ r^ulT^ “ “‘^'OP” « -d as a part of a 
pictures are mounted on “flip cari^OT a buIlS^V*” "*"“*•*“«» flat 
by means of the studio cammiT 

In televised instruction it is often desired to televise Hil. e «,4 
superimpose printed words over a Uve scbm It A. u- 7 s * 
are to be presented freouentlv it ie ,1 • ui kinds of materials 

(usually a vidte^ te ' t *“ “ additional camera 

camera may bTmouSin a T* <=av<fe. This 

It would have a control console J ^ *® a*“*bo or in the control room, 

control console and would be co^ ® ***® “am video 

studio cameras and film c^to switeher along with the 

the appropriate K by Ae^ rf Z “nd can select 

switching mit "*® "®® *® P“* buttons or fader on Ae 



recorf ™d ste^ AsCc^nri n Zl^flT *7*™ **® *’** “biUty to 

oAer educational mstitutions. During A^ext^ veai^-i**''’”’®® 

able to expect that there will be a mneivi ki • ^ seems reason- 

recorded instruction ®»“a«larable mcrease m Ac use of such 

simultaneously on the same film nS* I soimd may be recorded 

on a television film ch^ NeiSl.'^"®” Proi“t«r as weU as 
n nun cnam. WeiAer Ae eqmpment nor Ae film b as «. 
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rec<^e™t Vn^r^**'*'* “ * ”“S« «* »«>« «f <*>escope 

meet or approxi»ate^roaitoLr“nri«^^^^ “> 

,^V /IovpaI AMI&& 1 V 

mat, 



j j 

I :/ 



*Aa.. ^ume oi me aisadvantages of delay involved in the earlier 

about $12 available during 1962 and%m cost 

at; “ “ -T" Sirs 

SdS™™,u 5 nsssj",' “’« ’■*! 

elementary and secondary levels, and the exohan^f t 
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struction among different school systems is developing and may be ex- 
pected to expand greatly in the future. Such broadcast quality video-tape 
recorders for black-and-white recording cost between $50,000 and $60,000 
at the present time, and many educational stations find they need two such 
recorders, one for recording programs while the other is being used to 
play back recordings for broadcast (see Figure 7 ). Some would like a 
third recorder to mount in a mobile unit for remote pickups. Recorders 
can be used advantageously for repeating course materials, like lecture- 
demonstrations in chemistry, when this repetition is required for large 
numbers of students in different time schedules. 

The recording of courses has been restricted to a large extent by the 
cost of recording tape. Tape costs alone for a semester or a year-long course 
would be between $10,000 and $15,000 at present tape prices. These may 
soon be reduced. Such recorded courses would have to be re-used a num- 
ber of times to justify Ae investment, although the signals can be erased 
and the tapes used again. 

Where the recordings are not to be broadcast, somewhat less rigorous 
requiremente exist and there has been much interest among users of closed- 
circuit television systems in the development of a video-tape recorder that 
would be comparable in terms of prices with vidicon television systems and 
which would use less expensive tape, or would make existing standard 2 " 
video tape go farther. 

Recently two U.S. manufacturers have announced the availability of 
video-tape recorders which will sell in the $18,000 to $25,000 price range, 
and which are designed for closed-circuit television applications (see Fig- 
ure 8 ) . One Japanese video-tape recorder has also been announced to sell 
in the $ 10,000 price range. These recorders all use 2 " tape, but some of 
them run the tape at half the usual speed, thereby cutting tape costs in half. 
At present it 15 too soon to give an evaluation of these machines which 
should have extensive field testing under regular conditions in educational 
institutions. However, it is clear that substantial reductions of costs of 
video-tape recorders and of the cost of making recordings can be expected, 
and this should open up the way for the widespread use of recorded tele- 
vised instruction in schools, colleges, and imiversities, and for other uses 
which may lead to the improvement of insthiction. 

As with television camera equipment, the purchaser of video-tape re- 
corders should give careful thought to operating requirements, specialized 
pe^onnel, maintenance costs, and needed test equipment. 

MOBILE UNITS 

A desirable facility in an advanced instructional television installation 
may be a mobile unit which can go to remote locations to televise events 
or phenomena of educational importance,. Such a mobile unit may be very 
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ciUties rtc consoles, audio fa- 

Pratl ’tJi- (or film) recorder, and perhaps a power sen 

erator. K five simultaneous broadcasts are to be made the unit wmiTsI 

have a ude^wave or e^Ie connection Kid. a stnl t 

At a more modest level of operation, the mobile truck could use the 

^eZdio video-tape (or fihn) recorder that tre ustd 

in the studio. Such equipment would be designed for easy portabiKtv— 

aU imits bemg on casters and easily disconnected and reconnLted tSus 
the equipment could be roUed out of the studio nnA 

Some television installations have chosen to have camera control unit« 

permanently mounted in a mobile unit and to use this unit as a control 
room for cameras operated in the studio Tinnier fh« • “ ^ ® control 

fill attention hac k . Studio. Under these circumstances care- 

• * 1 . given to temperature control in the mobile unit iT 

It IS to be so employed for year-rouSd operation. 

AUDIO ORIGINATING EQUIPMENT 

of td“*° “ component of the television sign.l and because 
rf the c<®plemty of equipment for the picture eomponratrs^d ecZT 
menl is often given inadequate attention. 

Equipment for originating sound involves microphones of various 
^s, nuwophone holdem, audio-tape recorders, occasionahy disc equip- 

Microphones.— For mstructional television, whether for broadcast or 

ch?st (“hvaW presentation is by one or two people, individual 

allv he jr . ^ microphones are generally worn. These should eener- 

S of of low impedance (50 or 150 4ms) 

and of g^ quahty. Under some circumstances a “wireless” micronhnne 
rf a snnilar type may be useful, lids frees the iLtZtorC ZiZe 

that connects the microphone to the control console. In other situation! 
table microphones may be needed. situations 

diririon^*® "'‘r ® “> ^ a Single higUy 

d^iond m crophone iMy be used on a boom which permits Ae nfcrl 

“> «a<* speaker as 

For some sound, such as pre-recorded announcements or music vood 
Jiahty au*o-tape recorders may be needed. These should be of Ae tvne 
designed for professional rather than home use Thi. * i 

sole permits adjustment of Ae kX rch sLj tapiS irruT 

equipped wiAavolumemAcator. For an“Sa”^ 
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console that hanfe ^e*or fourinow'**’ ® j^Her installation a 
should have good frem^cT The console 

I” ^ 

lighting equipment 

stalhSexf^^Sf “fte in practically aU television in- 

fortheremote owS rfots^“ where television is being used 
circumstances the existing room m^W demonstrations. In these 
a. W 50 foot^candles “e ^otf 

would^e n«ded^^“|n*Jl^ge 500^ floodlights 

number of lighting u^iu^d CC” dlZ^ *“ 
the number of sets to be illuminated tL depend upon 

vision cameras being empS tLi™-^® ‘ele- 

cameras generally ranges from M to orthicon 

with an incident Lt ^7^^. n™ *e subject 

200 to 300 footKiandles of iliumination orthS^n®”"” T*” 
of bghtmg an area is aided by having a nrnnbpr u!- convenience 
These are usually suspended from a hVliti ofJ*S^t*ng units available, 
above the floor. »d eLh 

outlet may be on a separate f • ri ^ separate outlet. Each 

“Station, a plugboard and dimmed maX'^T'’ “ “ ®'®''®vate 

of lilZ 'ir •» ®®"® "-“nber 

protected by circuil bre^^ ®®^y bslanced and 

amount md arrM^^ of Ae l^ttag^sS s««cted by both the 

cross light, for instance, wifl greatlv fnrii^'ii^^^ 

picture and improve its contra^ ^ **“ dimension of a 

used to ma^if^dOTomSfrns o!'*m^^®'«™“'* ®®“«” « 

reflector floodlights on portable stands may 

One of .1, E«WPMENT, TOOLS, SPAKE PARTS 

and operating a’televisrT^^T^t^^^^ “ 

for repair and maintenance of the svstem ^Tt * needed 
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advice of a competent television engineer should be sought, and the 

of 

It is generally essential to have adequate stocks of spare parts on hand 
to electronic equipment. Vacuum tubes and "the pCoIsiS^e 

^ckup tubes are the largest items; capacitors, resistors, connectors, and 
transformers are also needed. The stock on hand wiU be a furmtion of Ae 

frL'w'r*’ ovailabffity of spare parts 

ftTm^be S?’ of component faLes 

mat wm be likely to occur m a given system. 

® ™“s>* Stode to the annual amount to be 

e«.r f* "Plaoement parts would be about 10 percent of the original 
cost of the equipment. ^ 

In planning a system, thought should also be given to the purchase of 

Apin, the actual spare units to be obtained 
^uld be a function of the complexity of the total television system. Cer- 
tam units are cnticd to the operation of many television systems and a 

a ure m such a unit (for example a synchronizing generator) could put 
the entire system out of operation. ^ 

In noncritical appUcations there is less need for the dupHcation of 
equipment for such insurance purposes. 

OFF-THE-AIR RECEPTION SYSTEMS 

For many public whools and some coDeges it is likely that the main 
source of instructional television programs will be the reception of off-the- 

r “ •>^“5''“? In areas near a powerful trans- 

nutter, rroeption may be obtained through the use of a smaU television 

When many receivers in different classrooms 
spread ttaoughout a scnool are to be served it is tisuaUy necessary to install 
a antral high^am Mtenna and a cable system to carry the signals to each 
receiver. Such a cable system could also be used to distribute instructional 
programs from other sources— such as television cameras, video-tope re- 
orders, Md television fito chains. These cable systems wiU be described 

m more detml m the section of this report concerning distribution of tele- 
Vision signab. 

DISPLAY DEVICES FOR ORIGINATING TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 

Equipment for originating televised instruction should include a range 
of di^lay de«ces for use in the studio by the television teachers. Th4 
^ mdude demonstahon tables (with water, power, gas, etc., if neces- 
sary), bunetin boar^ for mounting pictures, easels for displaying title 
cards, books, etc., chalk boards, flannel boards, newspad easelsi^ssibly 
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a prompting device, overhead projector for large transparent overlays, and 
suitable furniture and backgrounds. Some of these display devices may 
be purchased from commercial sources. Other items may have to be made 
especiaUy for a particular instaUation. A rear projection screen and slide 
projector are also useful studio equipment. Other auxiliary items may 
include equipment for making 16mm films and slides, devices for print- 
mg title cards, and facilities for editing film, 

SPACE FOR TELEVISION ORIGINATION 

TOs section will consider the space requirements and functions to be 
served by buildings which will house the equipment and personnel who 
ongmate mstructional television programs. There is no single ideal plan 
that wU fit all situations. The space that will be needed will be determined 
by the fractions to be served, the volume of programs to be televised or 
recorded, and the kinds of equipment that will be used. Available funds 
usu^y are another determining factor which results in compromises. 

When planning building facilities for origination of television pro- 
grams It IS usually desirable to seek the guidance of people who Imve 

pl^ed and operated similar facilities and, if possible, to visit such fa- 
ciuties. 

Space for several different levels and types of operation will he outlined 
m the section that follows; 

FACILITIES FOR AN EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 

and/or production center 

^e largest amounts of space and the most elaborate building facihties 
are hkely to be needed for a full-scale professional broadcasting operation 
or for a production center which will produce high quality video tape or 
him recordmgs to meet professional broadcast standards. 

Such a center would require at least one studio of 60' X 40' with a ceil- 
ing 15' to 18' high to permit the mounting of lighting grids 12' to 13' above 
the floor and to aid in dissipation of heat from lights. (See Figure 9 ) 

A second studio perhaps 40' X 40' in area would be very useful, especially 
if five pro^ams are to be broadcast in immediate succession. These 
studios should be given suitable acoustical treatment, should have soKd, 
smooth floors, and should be air conditioned to prolong the life of the 
equipment and to provide reasonable comfort for personnel who may have 
to work rader intense light for an hour or more at a time. Care should be 
exercised to see that the air conditioning system does not introduce ex- 
traneous noise into the studios. The studios should also be well shielded 
from sources of outside noise. 
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In addition to supports for the lighting units, the studios should have 
adequate electrical power available for lighting, and outlets for television 
cameras and microphone cables. Adjacent to the studios should be the 
control room. Preferably the control room should permit visual contact 
with the studio through double-glass windows, although this is not abso- 
lutely essential. The control room in a major studio should he large enough 
to accommodate the monitors, switching equipment and audio console, 
and the personnel who will operate them. A small booth for an announcer 
located next to the control room may also be desirable. 

Adequate air-conditioned space near the studio is also required for the 
master and engineering control room. This area should be large enough to 
permit the mstallation of equipment racks in accessible locations. These 
racks contain power supplies, synchronizing generators, video patch pan- 
els, distribution equipment, some test equipment and tape recorders, etc. 
They generally are in standard units 22" wide and 7' high and should be 
accessible from the front and rear. The camera control units are also in- 
stalled here, although in some stations they are found in the control room 
where the director is located. 

In the control room or adjacent to it space is required for the film chain 
or chains and one or more video-tape or kinescope recorders. 

These areas should also be air conditioned for heat dissipation and to 
prolong the life of the equipment. A raised floor or a floor with recessed 
channels should be provided to facilitate the installation of interconnecting 
cables. Other engineering space requirements would include a shop for 
repair and testing of equipment, spare parts storage, and office space. 

Space is also required for program production activities. Such space 
would include rooms for the preparation of graphics materials of various 
types, and the storage of scenes and properties, films, and video tapes. 
Areas where production personnel can work with instructors or where in- 
structors can work alone on the development of course materials are highly 
desirable. Ofl&ce space, a reception area, dressing rooms, toilets, and an 
obsmvation room where visitors may observe television programs should 
also be provided. 

^ It is advantageous if such a large activity can be located at a central 
point where it is easily accessible to those who will use it, and where park- 
ing space and access by motor vehicles is possible. 

SPACE FOR MODERATE COST CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
ORIGINATION FACILITIES 

A closed-circuit television system to be used by schools or universities 
will require less elaborate facilities than will a professional broadcast oper- 
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ation. Space will be needed for the same general functions but the areas 
c^ be smaller. For one thing the smaller and more compact vidicon tele- 
vision cameras are more hkely to be used. Secondly, less ambitious presen* 
tations vdll be undertaken and smaller studios will be required. With these 
reservations in mind some suggestions will be made concerning space 

Studios, — A minimum size for a studio for closed-circuit television 
origination is 25' X 30'. An area of 30' X 40' would be preferable. Ceiling 
height should be 15 with a mi n i m um of 12'. Lighting grids, power outlets 
for lights, and acoustical treatment will be needed (see Figure 10). For 
many institutions a second studio of the same size and situated alongside 
the first one will be desirable for continuous “live” instructional presen* 
tations. The same cameras and control room can serve both studios. The 
use of pre-recorded instructional presentations on video tape may reduce 
or eliminate the need for the additional studio. 

Control rooms. A control room for a small closed-circuit installation 
should be about 20' X 25' in area. It would house video and audio con- 
soles, monitors, equipment racks, and film chain. An additional area 
should be provided for repair and maintenance of equipL .ent, storage of 
^are parts, and housing of video-tape or kinescope recorder if one is used. 
The studio and control room should be air conditioned. 

Preparation space . — ^Space for preparation of graphics materials and 
storage of instructional materials and offices for personnel are also needed. 

SPACE FOR DEMONSTRATION-MAGNIFIER USE OF TELEVISION 

When a simple, single camera television system is used for the remote 
observation of events or to magnify demonstrations in a large classroom 
or auditorium, the equipment is usually located in the room where the 
activity is performed. If this kind of work is anticipated, power outlets for 
camera and supplemental fighting should be provided, and provision made 
for the placement of the camera in the auditorium so that it is not obtrusive. 
Ducts for carrying cables to receivers and power outlets for the receivers 
would also be needed. The kinds of cameras envisaged for such activities 
use 115 volts, and a standard 15-ampere electrical outlet should be ade- 
quate for the camera equipment, with separate outlets for fights and re- 
ceivers. 



DISTRIBUTION OF TELEVISION SIGNALS 

This section will discuss the problem of getting television signals from 
the point of origination of the instruction to the classrooms where the tele- 
vised instruction will be viewed and heard. 

There are three principal methods of distributing television signals at 
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present: (1) by broadcast, (2) by coaxial cable, and (3) by microwave 
links. The first method is sometimes referred to as open-circuit; the second 
and third are often called closed-circuit because the signals can be received 
only by receivers which are connected to the cable or microwave system.* 

Requirements of each of the systems will be discussed briefly. 

BROADCAST DISTRIBUTION 

High power . — The broadcasting of instructional television programs 
requires a transmitter and a channel on which to broadcast. In some in- 
stances, instructional programs are broadcast over commercial television 
transmitters but usually there are severe limitations on available time. 

The availability of television channels and the assignment and super- 
vision of their use is under the control of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Suchchannelsmaybe Very High Frequency (VHF) (Chan- 
nels 2-13) or Ultra High Frequency (UHF) (Channels 14^3). A num- 
ber of channels have been reserved for educational use. Any educational 
institution interested in acquiring the use of such a broadcast channel 
should consult one of the companies which specialize in legal work with 
the Federal Communications Commission, and should engage a qualified 
engineering company to carry out the surveys that are required. Addi- 
tional assistance in planning can be obtained from such agencies as the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters and the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 

If it is assumed that a channel has been granted, a transmitter of ap- 
propriate power, a tower, antenna, monitoring equipment, and a building 
to house the equipment wiE be needed. A site and adequate source of power 
for the transmitter wiU also be required. 

It may be necessary to connect the transmitter with the television studio 
by means of one or more microwave links. These are also subject to licens- 
ing and approval by the Federal Communications Commission. 

Without having fuU details of power, location, etc., it is impossible to 
estimate the costs of high-power transmitter faciEties, but they are Hkely 
to be between $150,000 and $300,000 (see Figure 11). 

Low power . — Where it is necessary to cover a fairly limited range (say 
a radius of 12 to 25 mfles) it is possible to use a low-power transmitter 
( 100—1000 watts power) . Low-power transmitters arc conunerciaEy avafl- 
able at moderate cost. The total cost for transmitter, appropriate antenna, 
and a smaU tower should not exceed $25,000 to $50,000 (see Figure 12). 

* Television programs may, of course, be “distributed” in the form of video 
tape or film recordings. For many purposes this is an efficient and excellent method 
of getting televised instruction from one place to another. 
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NEED FOR MULTIPLE CHANNEL BROADCASTING 

One of the difficulties confronting broadcast television is that the broad- 
caster in a given location is usually limited to a single channel. Wliere good 
use is made of instructional television programs the time available on one 
channel soon becomes completely absorbed. In some cities in the United 
States a second educational channel is already in use, and this trend can 
be expected to continue. However, the time will undoubtedly arrive when 
additional channels will be needed to provide for additional courses.-^ 

One approach to solving this problem could be to use several low-power 
television transmitters with limited range. A group of, say, four such low- 
power transmitters could serve a city with a wide range of courses of in- 
struction at various levels. 

EXTENDING THE RANGE OF BROADCAST TRANSMITTERS 
BY CHANNEL TRANSLATORS 

Sometimes it is necessary to extend the range of a television transmitter 
to certain areas. This may be the result of “shadowing” because of moun- 
tains, or because there are scattered clusters of population beyond the 
range of the transmitter. 

The use of channel translators is one way of accomplishing this objec- 
tive (see Figure 13). A channel translator is a low-power television re- 
peater which is fed by a high-quality receiver. The translator is located 
on the fringe of the range of the broadcast signal. It picks up this signal, 
converts it to another channel, and rebroadcasts it. Another translator may 
pick up this signal and relay it farther. Such devices afford the possibility 
of extending instructional television into remote areas at moderate cost. 
A 10-watt UHF channel translator costs about $3,000. Antenna, tower, and 
housing of the unit would bring the total cost up to about $6,000. 

In other situations the signal from an educational broadcast station 
may be picked up by a well-placed antenna of a conununity antenna system 
and fed to receivers over a cable system. 

AIRBORNE TELEVISION DISTRIBUTION 

In an effort to spread several channels of high-quality instruction over 
a large area the Midwest Program of Airborne Television Instruction will 
broadcast instruction over a large area on several channels simultaneously 
from an airplane circling at 23,000 feet. In a few years, it seems probable 
that programs might be relayed by satellites in orbit around the earth, 
and it is not too early for educators to visualize the possibilities and re- 
quirements of this method of diffusing instruction. 
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CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 

Closed-circuit television refers to the procedure whereby the television 
signals are distributed from the origination point to the reception points 
by means of coaxial cable. 

The closed-circuit system may cover a substantial part of a state as 
is proposed in South Carolina; it may cover a county as in Washington 
County, Maryland; it may cover a city as in Coming, New York; or it 

may be confined to a campus or single building as in many institutions of 
higher education. 

The cable system may be installed by a telephone company and used 
by the educational organization on a rental basis, or it may be installed, 
owned, and operated by the educational institution itself. In some cases 
it may be installed and operated by a community cable company. 

^^^^T'lbution of television systems over cable may be done in two ways ! 

(1) Fideo system,— Video and audio frequencies may be distributed 
on separate cables. Such an arrangement is often used in television studios 
where dist^ces are short and maximum detail is required in the pictures. 
It has the disadvantage that only one program at a time may be transmitted 
on the cable, and special video monitors and audio systems are needed. 

(2) system . — ^The video and audio frequencies from the camera 
and control consoles may be fed into an audio-video mixer and used to 
modulate a radio-frequency carrier wave. This mixer is a small transmitter 
and sends the picture and sound signals over a coaxial cable on one of the 
VHF channels (2-13). 

The main trunk cable may be tapped at various points and signals fed 
to regular broadcast receivers. The advantages of this system are that 
several signals (at least six) may be transmitted over the same coaxial 
cable simultaneously and received by tuning the receivers to the appro- 
priate channels. Secondly, the signals are easily amplified and the system 
can readily be extended. Thirdly, regular television receivers may be 
used. The principal disadvantage is that under normal conditions, with 
standard ^receivers, the resolution from an R.F. system is not as higli 
that obtained from a video system with special video monitors. However, 
picture and sound from a weU-designed R.F. distribution system should be 
equivalent to good off-the-air reception. 

An R.F. distribution system should be designed and installed by a 
company which specializes in such work if good results are to be obtained. 
Amplifiers must be well designed and carefully selected, and the signal 
strength at the various outlet-points must be within certain tolerances. 

In planning the system a decision should be made as to whether the 
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channels to be used will be confined to 2—6 or whether they will slso be 
in the 7—13 channel range. These considerations will determine the Hnd « 
of amplifiers that will be needed. 

TOen a building or campus is planned for the possible use of closed- 
circuit television, provision should be made for duct space for installation 
of coaxial cables. Furred-down ceilings with removable acoustical tile in 
hallways and classrooms wiU greatly faciHtate cable installation. Conduits 
are not normally necessary within buildings except between floors to permit 
vertical cable runs. (See Figure 14.) 

TOere sisals froin a broadcast transmitter are to be received and 
distributed wifliin a building or institution, a good antenna site should be 
selected and high-gain antennas used. If the broadcast signals are UHF 

they will need to be converted to VHF for distribution over the cable 
system. 

MICROWAVE 

^ The use of microwave links not only affords a way of connecting trans- 
mitters to form a network for the sharing of programs; they may also now 
be used by educational institutions to link campuses or buildings together 
in a closed-circuit system. Microwave transmission is likely to be used 
when the distances are great. Cable vnU probably be advantageous when 
the distances are short and vi^hen several programs must be distributed 
simultaneously. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR PRESENTING 
TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 

The use of television for instruction has focused attention on needed 
functional requirements for classrooms to an extent that was never achieved 
by omer teaching methods. Fortunately the demands made by television 
also improve classrooms for other teaching methods and materials. Many 
good suggestions will be found in the report Design for ETV. (3) 

5eemg.— -It is essential that students be able to see television pictures 
properly. This means that there should be adequate control of internal and 
external room illumination. For internal illumination fluorescent or in- 
candpeent lighting units mounted flush with the ceiling are desirable. The 

different circuits so that the level 
of lUummation can be reduced for television viewing and increased for 
other of activities. If the classroom has windows, there should be 
control of light from external sources. Venetian blinds running in channels 
are conunonly used. Receivers should be mounted in such a way as to 
provide unobstructed vision and good visibility of details in the pictures. 
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Experience has shown that the television receiver should be mounted in 
the comer of the average small classroom on the side nearest the windows 
to reduce reflections, and at a height to make it clearly and comfortably 
visible. This height usually is about 5'6" from the floor to the center of 
the picture. (See Figure 15.) 

A maximum viewing distance will need to be adopted as a standard if 
people of normal vision are to read small details in the picture. A TnaYim iini 
viewing distance equal to 12 times the screen width has been widely used, 
and visual materials are prepared and televised in such a way as to be 
legible from this distance. Thus, no student should be seated farther than 
about 20 feet from a 21-inch television receiver, or 22 feet from a 24-inch 
receiver. 

Generally, square rooms are better than long narrow rooms, but in the 
latter several receivers may be used if necessary to stay within the maxi- 
mum viewing distance standard. 

Hearing . — It is also essential that students be able to hear the sound 
clearly. This not only means that the television system should have a good- 
^ality audio system, but the need for acoustical treatment of classrooms 
is also indicated. It would appear that the best acoustical treatment is a 
soft floor covering such as carpeting. This covering not only reduces re- 
verberations, but it stops most unwanted noises at their source. Studies 
have shown that suitable carpeting is economically feasible. A less desir- 
able alternative is treatment of the ceiling and rear wall with acoustical 
tile. Headsets for individual students are another alternative which has 
not yet received the attention it deserves. 

Ventilation . — ^Many classrooms are poorly ventilated and unproperly 
heated. Large windows contribute to excessive heat rise in summer and 
heat loss in winter. Circulation of air is often inadequate and this may 
result in lack of alertness of students. 

Adequate air circulation and reasonable temperature control are essen- 
tial in classrooms. In some climates this may mean air conditioning; in 
others good mechanical ventilation systems will be adequate. It may be 
desirable to eliminate windows from classrooms. 

Seating. — Functional, durable seating is also essential. The seats 
should be placed so as to give the students a good view of the television 
receiver. They should have adequate work surfaces for note-taking. 

Color . — Color may play an important role in the classroom lea rnin g 
environment and attention should be given to its appropriate use. 

Large rooms . — In many schools and colleges it is necessary to use 
cafeterias and auditoria for television viewing. In these large spaces mul- 
tiple receivers on stands or a large-screen television projector may be used. 
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Attention to acoustics, control of light, and seating is especially important 
in very large classrooms. Rear projection may be advantageous in some 
situations. 

TYPES OF TELEVISION RECEIVERS AND METHODS OF SUPPORT 

Most schools and colleges are using standard commercial television 
receivers in the 21-inch, 23-mch, or 24-inch picture sizes. These may be 
table model or console receivers. They are usually mounted on special 
stands to raise the receiver to the desired height and to provide mobility. 
The greatest deficiency of most table models is in the quality of the audio 
which is often of low output through small loud speakers. Console model 
receivers are usually somewhat better in this respect, but there is much 
room for improvement in the audio systems of most television receivers. 
Commercial models are generally purchased because mass production 
makes it possible to buy them at more favorable prices than most of the 
special classroom receivers that are now available. There is little doubt 
that we shall see the development of unproved receivers for classroom 
television when the volume of sales warrants it and educators demand im- 
provements. Improved arrangements are needed for mounting receivers 
in some situations, such as sjiecial wall brackets, or ceiling suspension 
mounts. 

In any event, it is a good in vestment to buy high-quality receivers made 
by reputable manufacturers. 

The necessity for maintenance of television receivers should not be 
overlooked. This may mean carrying a stock of spare tubes and other parts 
and of having a person available to make repairs and adjustments. Also 
spare receivers should be available on each floor of each building so that 
in the event of failure another receiver can be quickly substituted. The 
use of receivers which incorporate “plug-in” sub-assemblies may facilitate 
maintenance. 

In some circumstances it may be advantageous to contract with an out- 
side company to carry out the maintenance on receivers. 

PROJECTION TELEVISION 

Projection television receivers offer an alternative method of providing 
television pictures in a large auditorium. The sound must be provided over 
a separate audio system. 

Some projection television systems work on the principle of projecting 
the picture from a small, very bright cathode ray tube through a lens 
system onto a screen. Generally, such receivers must be operated in almost 
total darkness to obtain a picture of adequate contrast. This situation can 
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be improved by using a rear projection screen which is mounted in the 
auditorium in such a way that an image is projected on it from the rear. 
Under these conditions a higher level of ambient illumination may be 
tolerated in the room. Television projectors can be obtained for as little 
as $4,000 or as much as $25,000 or more. 

A recent Swiss development, the Eidophor television projector, works 
on a different principle. This projector throws a very bright, sharp image 
onto the screen. The image is of sufficient brilliance that a good deal of 
room illumination can be tolerated without serious degradation of the 
picture. (See Figure 16.) 

This use of projection television may make it possible to use auditoria 
for effective instruction in a way that would be impossible without the 
availability of this kind of equipment. 

FACILITIES FOR STUDENT INTERACTIONS AND RESPONSES 

Communication facilities and particularly those which fall into the 
classification of “mass media” provide for the uni-directional flow of in- 
formation, instruction, and stimulus materials from a source to individuals, 
singly or in group ^ The media which can be so classified are newspapers, 
journals, radio, motion pictures, teletype, and of course television. Simply 
stated, the messages or information are originated, distributed, and pre- 
sented in some form to people. Additional auxiliary facilities, efforts, and 
arrangements are required to provide for reciprocal communications from 
readers, listeners, viewers, or learners which will influence and regulate 
the kinds, rates, and flow of the communication. In brief, the media of 
communications are mainly uni-directional — one way — and this is not 
always adequate for instruction. 

Ideally, conditions for learning resemble intense and engaging con- 
versation; a person speaks, another responds; the interactions are both 
progressive and reciprocal. Of all the telecommunication systems, the tele- 
phone most closely provides the means for progressive reciprocal commu- 
nication, usually for two and rarely for more than a few people simulta- 
neously. 

There is another related concept; The essential conditions for learning 
include interactions between the learner and the information or materials 
to be learned. The effectiveness of learning, i.e., the quality and quantity 
of learning, importantly depends on the intensity, persistence, precision, 
and extensity of the learning interactions of individuals with the informa- 
tional or instructional content. 

Furthermore, modem views of learning generally agree that controlled 
reaction of students to learning materials requires knowledge of the ap- 
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propriateness or inappropriateness, correctness or incorrectness of stu- 
dents’ learning responses. Certainly there are many other conditions which 
are variously described in psychologies of learning which are necessary 
to and affect learning, retention, and the uses of new information. How- 
ever, the basic requirements stated briefly above emphasize two mnin 
points: (1) Television facilities, as presently conceived and operated, 
have limitations in providing several important and essential conditions 
for effective learning. (2) Supplementary or auxiliary facilities and sup- 
plementary instructional and learning activities are needed in order to 
arrange for these conditions. 

The focus of this discussion is on what auxiliary facilities are needed 
to supplement television systems when these are used for instructional 
pui^oses. The task of providing supplementary instructional and learning 
activities is another story. (6) 

Television systems provide a superb means for an instructor to talk 
to students as a person “in the large,” even to very great numbers dis- 
persed in space. The problem is to have a means for students to “talk 
back” to the instructor when this is appropriate and in the interest of the 
greatest learning for the largest number. 

After six yearn of tnal-and-error work at Penn State on equipment 
development and on a search for components of equipment, it is now 
possible and practical to provide in each study location or classroom, and 
for all such locations that are simultaneously in use in an institution for 
the same instruction, a means for any student to signal the instructor that 
he has a question or comment. When the instructor is ready to accept the 
comment or question, he can invite the student to respond. The instructor, 
in turn, can reply to the student. All students in the different classrooms 
cm hear the student and hear and see the instructor replying over tele- 
vision. Furthermore, the instructor can take the initiative and query or 
set a problem for the reaction of any particular student in a television 
section composed of many classrooms and hundreds of students. 

This type of auxiliary audio intercommunication system is used with 
each of the three vidicon professional installations now in full-time use at 
the Pennsylvania State University (Figure 17). The Case Institute has 
experimented with interclass communication systems which include both 
audio and video exchanges. (7) This complex arrangement, which re- 
tires a pickup camera in each student class location, would seem to have 
limited but important practical applicability and future developments are 
possible. 

Several years of very favorable experience supports the recommenda- 
tion that reciprocal audio communication facilities should be installed and 
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^sion sy^ems^^The^ equipment wiA all closed-circuit instructional tele- 

Dotenti-il * /’i range of $2,000 to $3,000 but the 

potential usefulness of the equipment justifies the investment. 

When television instruction is being distributed over large areas either 

oaVo ciTni» “ ‘■y b-doas. 

cago Uty Junior College, lUmois, student to teacher or conference tele- 
phone “ conjuncHon with television to provided 

back. Radio transmission might also be emploved in 
some situations where broadcast channels are available. ^ 

Ihe procedures de^bed above may involve immediate or delayed 

rwiprocal communication between instructors and students. Delayed ex- 

c anges^ be arranged by notes, correspondence, conferenr s telenhone 
calls, and tests or examinations. telephone 

in es^tial rondition for learning which needs to be proyided 

swn^to Z n‘®'”Ti” “ *7PP?rtunity for each student to Lke re 
^ 1 ,* 1®®“'““**®''® to be informed of, or haye a means of 

iom^fastaLSl*““* tfsponses. In addidoa, it is desirable in 
r^^^ Th situations to haye permanent records of student 

refuses. The« requirements can be met, mainly, by deyelopins and 

S of tef techniques in the production and pLen- 

tahon of teleyised mstaction. For example, emphasis can be put on rail 

mg ^estmns, stating issues, defining conflicts and controversieT, requiring 
students to make judgments or inferences from a body of eridere”? 
demonstrations, eta., then proyiding time for students to make and record 
responses md finally giying them a basis for assessing Te q^“ta 

forZb*^*“ h* perfomances. These and many techniques and 
fonnats of teachmg known to be effective can be creativdy developed for 

eng^ng students actively intensively, and precisely in interactim with 
matoals to be learned. Many of these conditions can be arranged and 

d^‘’2®lr *? *®®<Jy b-a* “to television faciUties. In 

deed. It seems possible to develop instructional television facilities into 

The need rem^s to be met for equipment which will record the indl- 
wdual respm^ rf Urge numbers of students simultaneously and provil 
peimanent mdividual records for immediate or deUyed analX ^ere 

of. “‘®^‘ “ equipment which will Lrve these 
^ ® ~ ®ome of these classroom communicator” and response-ana- 

En*:e^rl^*“Sr^;:Sorir 
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lyzer facilities are being produced to function as integral parts of television 
systems in both broadcast and cable distribution arrangements.* The de- 
mand and encouragement of educators for those who are developing new 
educational products will speed up this development of new equipment. 

In summary, what has been said in this section is: ( 1 ) that the straight- 
forward linear presentation of information as in the case of pure lectures 
or even lecture-demonstfations over television does not meet all of the 
required conditions for learning; (2) that complementary facilities and 
activities may be necessary; (3) that audio “talk back” systems exist and 
can be used; (4) that linown and proven techniques of instruction for ac- 
centuating student interactions with subject matter need to be used more 
extensively than they are; and (5) that the available means of recording 
learning responses of students where large numbers are being taught over 
television need and deserve further development. 

NEEDED DEVELOPMENTS IN TELEVISION FACILITIES 

Suggestions have been made in this chapter previously about many 
improvements that are needed in television equipment for use in instruc- 
tion and education. It is hoped that these suggestions have been noted. 

The question might reasonably be raised now of what are the needed 
developments for the future improvement of instructional television equip- 
ment and facilities. 

Origination improvements. — It has been suggested that the 3-inch 
image orthicon equipment may be replaced by 4%-inch image orthicon 
cameras. This would provide a new level of quality performance in terms 
of sensitivity, resolution, stability, and reliability at some increase in cost. 
The requirements are met for the most exacting standards for video tape 
and perhaps other kinds of high-quality productions and recordings. De- 
velopments should be pressed for further improvements in vidicon tubes 
and cameras. Especially, sensitivity might be increased and thus permit 
good quality of pictures with lower light and heat levels than are now 
required. The further development of vidicon color tubes is awaited. 
Transistorized cameras might become standard while reliability is im- 
proved and maintenance costs reduced. 

It is possible that the development of moderate-cost kinescopic record- 
ing equipment was interrupted prematurely by the advent of video-tape 
recording equipment. Kinescopic recordings using 16-mm. sound film 
stock, either with or without rapid processing, would supplement impor- 



^ * The Teletest device developed by Corrigan and Associates of Garden Grove, 
California, is an example. 
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tantly vidicon installations for many purposes. The film can be projected 
on 16-mm. projectors and these are widely available. 

Relatively few schools, colleges, and universities can easily afford to 
purchase and operate $50,000 video-tape recorders, however useful and 
desirable they may be. As has been noted, the development of recorders 
for less than half this cost, and the reduction of the amount of tape needed 
by at least one-half, may be a most useful development. These products 
are already in sight. Future possibilities exist for relatively very low-cost 
video-sound recorders which may be useful and feasible for small group 
or even individualized applications. As with TV cameras, the needs exist 
for a range of different levels of recording equipment which can be fitted 
to different kinds of instructional requirements. A central problem is that 
of providing adequate and appropriate but not unnecessary quality of 
recordings and doing this at bedrock costs. Reliability and simplicity of 
operation and maintenance are important factors. Completely new types 
of recording processes, as for eiample those employing thermoplastics, are 
likely developments. 

There would seem to be nee d for developing TV-originating equipment 
for many kinds of origination problems. Some examples are “picking up” 
and “remoting” of print, graphics, photographic materials, and objects 
from libraries to points of use, the development of equipment for improv- 
ing science laboratory instruction, and the application of TV systems with 
auxiliary mechanisms in engineering and technical training. Special mi- 
croscopes and other optical systems when adapted to television cameras 
make it possible to show objects greatly magnified to as many students as 
need to observe them wherever located. Thus, the use of television in sci- 
ence education could replace some kinds of traditional equipment. 

Finally, equipment systems need to be developed which will increase 
the feasibility of originating simultaneously as many channels of video 
and audio instruction as may be required by educational curricula pro- 
grams and students, perhaps using computers as control mechanisms. The 
large number of applications which are possible even in a single school 
system or instituticn of higher education make necessary a multiplicity of 
originations. Therefore, equipment system designs must be developed 
which include “live” and recorded originations. The problem here is to 
develop compatible multi-programming systems which satisfy functional 
requirements but which employ as many common components as possible 
and are relatively simple to operate. 

Distribution . — ^Even though much progress is being made to’vard im- 
proving distribution systems, new developments are needed. Relatively 
economical but entirely adequate coaxial cable has been developed, but 
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them* more suitable for classroom uses: e.g., unitized component construc- 
tion and the improvement of audio components and speakers. However* 
many classrooms where receivers must be used are so inadequate acousti- 
cally that for good sound reception it may be necessary to provide ear- 
phones for students. This would seem to be especially desirable in instruc- 
tion which requires excellrat sound quality as in language and music in- 
struction. 

FinaUy, surely there are many development possibilities for reciprocal 
communication and recording systems from reception points back to points 
of origination. 



GENERAL LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT* 

A conference under the auspices of the National Academy of Sciences 
in September 1959, identified some of the capabilities that education may 
expect of its instructional apparatus in the future. Among them were: 

1. The capability of capturing, in dim or subdued light, black and white or 
color images, whether static or moving, and of reproducing them almost 
immediately. 

2. The capabili^ of interlinking the classroom master screen (or screens) «n«1 
those at the in^vidual pupil’s desk with outside transmission sources, such 
as closed-circuit or commercial telecasts or the output of documentary li- 
braries. 

3. The capability of transmitting high fidelity, stereophonic sound synchronized 
with motion picture and television images. 

4. The capability of making tape recordings of the entire class, of subgroups 
of students, or of any single student from his own desk. 

5. The capability of connecting the assortment of class and individual tele- 
vision-type viewing screens with a central library from which films, book 
pages, or documents can be reproduced, upon demand, and without delay. 

6. The capability of using more imaginative laboratory and specimen collec- 
tions: tri-dimensional objects displayed by the best museum techniques and 
changed to fit the topic currently being taught in each class. 

7. The capability of a modular approach to the design of instructional system 
components, so that as much or as little of the system as needed in a particu- 
lar instance, can be bought first Subsequent acquisition of other apparatus 
items in the total system could thus be achieved with maTimiini compati- 
bility of components, plus over-all economy. 

8. Easy access to low-cost publications in miniaturized form; such as Minicard 
Microcard, Microprint, Microfilm, etc. 



* Quoted front Hauf, H. D., Koppes, W. F., Green, A. C., and Gassman, M. C., 
Designs for Learning^ Vols. I and II, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 
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Among other developments and trends that have been suggested are: 

1. The development of large, flat, wall-mounted television receivers based not 
on a tube principle, but on a wire-sensitive grid. The receiver will not be 
limited in size by tube design, but can cover an entire wall, and possibly 
replace projected television. The unit will be flat and easily incorporated 
into a wall containing other viewing surfaces. 

2. Economical color television. One of the basic drawbacks to current tele- 
vision ’t;4ge is the lack of color. This is of particular concern in sciences 
where the color of fluids, organisms, and materials is so critical. Economical 
color television will open up whole new areas for educational television 
usage. 
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A NOTE ON THE HISTORY BEHIND ETV 



By Richard B. Hull 

Mr. Hull ii Diructer of T«l«cemmuntca!ieni| Th* Ohio Statu Univurslly. 



In 1932 A SMALL CLUSTER of people on a Midwestern uni- 
versity campus witnessed what were probably the first educational televi- 
sion programs to be broadcast anywhere. They were presented over W9XK, 
an experimental station developed by the State University of Iowa electri- 
cal engineering department. Using a ‘‘scanning disc” system instead of a 
picture tube, the station between 1932 and 1939 transmitted more than 
400 programs including lecture courses in art, shorthand, engineering, and 
botany, as well as drama and other entertainment. 

By 1946 there were only six regularly authorized, nonexperimental 
television stations in the United States with 6,500 receivers. By 1948 there 
were 40 commercial stations in operation and 600,000 receivers in use. 
The Federal Communications Commission predicted 400 stations by 1950 
and a coast-to-coast television network by 1952. In spite of its technical 
imperfections and the high cost of receivers, television captured the public 
imagination in a way no other medium of communication had been able 
to do. Even then there was little doubt in the minds of radio manufactur- 
ers, broadcasters, and advertisers that television would become the domi- 
nant mediiun of the future. Education, however., did not share this vision. 
It had not pursued the potentials implicit in the Iowa experiments of 1933. 
Whether television had any role in education, much less the nature of the 
role, remained to be determined. 

The year 1948 found five U.S. educational institutions seriously in- 
volved with television and television planning. The State University of 
Iowa had applied to the Federal Commur.ications Commission for permis- 
sion to construct a station. Its sister institution, Iowa State College (now 
Iowa State University), had received a construction permit from the FCC. 
Kansas State College was operating an experimental station on Channel 1, 
since removed from the broadcast band by the FCC. The University of 
Michigan and American University in Washington, D.C., equipped with 
studios of their own, were producing programs for broadcast over com- 
mercial television station transmitters, and other new developments were 
under way. 
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In February 1950, WOI-TV at Iowa State College began 
gram operation aa the 100th television station in the Umted S*at« and Ae 
fost nonexperimental educationany owned teleraion statton m tire worii 
,...l.,.i...ring a planned development begun by President Charles E. Fnley 

“ ^S^acuse University had constructed 

a Ml atray of programs for release over commercial station WSYR-W and 
had instituted Ae first formal degree program for Ae professional tr 

ing of television students. . . •_ 

* Michigan State University had begun systematic ^enmentahon m 
closed-circuit television instruction and planned to build its ^ 

Other institutions were making plans, some tentative and some definite, 

to get into this field. . . « 

The 1951 Federal Communications Commission aUocation he^gs 

which were to result in nation-wide reservation of television channels for 
education, and a revolution in American educational methods, weife about 
to begin— a precursor to a remarkable senes of events. 

InApril 1952, as a result of those hearings, the Federal Communic - 
tions Commission established a new kind of broadest entity, the 
mercial educational television station, and reserved 242 
broadcast spectrum for use by the educational estabhshment. 

Kansas State College appUed for permission to 

stations but was unable to proceed and a later appheant was to have the 
Stirorbeing first on the air. KUHT, jointly licensed to the Uni- 

versity of Houston and the Houston Board 

neer educational noncommercial station on May 12, 195<5. 

Eight years later there were 62 educationally owned television stations 
on the air, 57 of them holding noncommercial licenses. Twenty-ei^t more 
such stations were under construction or in advanced stages of planning. 
AltA network,” NET, a service of Ae National Eduoanmal M^ou 
and RaAo Center had been developed to meet the n«ds of tte n^ tom- 
slon m education. NET counted 53 of Aese stations as af^ate outlete, 
claimed 10,000,000 regular viewers and a potentid national audience m 
«cess of 26,000,000 pl^ile. Alabama, Floriib, md OUaho^ were o^r- 
atine state-wide television networks. WGBH m Boston was tte k^ outle 
in a^prciected regional network which would link East Coast citira from 
Phitadelphia to sfontreal. KTCA-TV in Minneapolre hM 
lar plan/ for a six-state network in Ae central Middle W«t. Kansas, Ne- 
TaSTMaine, and Ohio had engineered state-wide network plans, and Ae 
SouAem Regional Educational Board in Atlanta proposed » 
system which would link each of Ae educational stations and all of Ae 
four-ycar colleges in a 16-statc area. 
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The growth in educational television and broadcast networks was 
matched by an even more rapid but less costly development in closed- 
circuit television mstallations totaling more than 300, Armed Service fa- 
cilities excluded. Cable and microwave systems were widely employed for 
special laboratory appbeations, the observation of university lectures and 
demonstrations (notably in medical schools) and for the formal instruc- 
tion of regularly enrolled students on all levels. Installations ranged in 
size from simple room-to-room one-channel cable connections in a single 
school building to multiple-circuit systems, complete with studios and 
video-tape recording equipment. In Anaheim, California, for instance, an 
entire city school system was linked together; in Washington County, 
Maryland, the entire county system; at Ohio State University, the entire 
campus; and in central Texas a cluster of institutions with the University 
of Texas at Austin as the central point. 

By 1960-61 a student body, estimated at 3,000,000 in 7,500 secondary 
and elementary schools, was receiving televised instruction from noncom- 
mercial educational television stations, while an additional 1,500,000 were 
utilizing closed-circuit television for the same purpose. In higher educa- 
tion,^ more than 400 institutions throughout the United States had offered 
credit courses for well over 250,000 registrants on and off campus. “Con- 
tinental Classroom” on the National Broadcasting Company television net- 
work had been watched by at least half of the Nation’s science teachers. 

Culminating this period of explosive growth was a new development 
in a different dimension, the Midwest Project for Airborne Television In- 
struction. Headquartered at Purdue University, MPATI was financed bv 
the Ford Foundation and by corporate grants from Westinghouse and other 
companies. MPATI had equipped two DC-6AB transport-cargo planes with 
UHF transmitters, video-tape reproduction equipment, conducted a nation- 
wide teacher talent search and begun beaming programmed instruction to 
elementary, secondary, and college students throughout Indiana and its 
five bordering states. 

At the same time the Federal Communications Commission and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admmistration had granted the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company permission to orbit a series of 
satellites on which a new world-wide communications system would be 
based, a development with even more far-reaching implications for edu- 
cation. 

Educational broadcasters could now view these developments from a 
new perspective which included: nearly a decade of research in instruc- 
tional television; the passage of Title VII of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which for the first time provided federal funds for research in the 
new media (radio, television, films, teaching machines, etc.) ; and a pend- 
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ing bill in the Congress originally introduced by Senators Bricker and 
Magnusson designed to subsidize the growth of television transmission 
facilities in the several states. Thus with considerably more assurance than 
existed three decades ago, they had begun tenuous discussions of educa- 
tion’s role in the unfolding age of space communications. 

These remarkable developments had their roots in a 30-year history of 
educational involvement with broadcast communications beginning in 1917 
when the University of Wisconsin constructed 9XM, the nation’s pioneer 
educational radio station, relicensed in 1921 as WHA. 

In 1926 a group of educational broadcasters at the National Radio 
Conference, called by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, formed the 
Association of College and University Broadcasters headed by Robert C. 
Higgy, manager of WOSU at Ohio State University. First official action 
of ACBUS was a plea to a conference of state governors for a permanent 
reservation of radio frequencies for education. Simultaneously, the organ- 
ization began efforts to secure funds for a professional headquarters, a 
national program facility, and Washington representation before the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, predecessor organization to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

In 1931 Ohio’s Senator Fess backed the new National Committee on 
Education by Radio in an effort to reserve 15 percent of all radio frequen- 
cies for education, and in 1934 Dr. Arthur G. Crane, University of Wyo- 
ming president, addressing the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters (successor to the ACBUS) , called for govern- 
ment action to reserve 25 percent of the radio spectrum for educational 
use and the creation of a nation-wide “public service network” whose cov- 
erage would parallel that of the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company. Crane’s hope was that nonprofit and 
noncommercial stations would make up the matrix of the network; he 
would also permit commercial stations to have access to the educational 
and public service features which the new national program enterprise 
would provide. 

During the period from 1920 to 1930 schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties constructed at least 176 radio stations — ^perhaps as many as 200 ac- 
cording to some authorities. Properly speaking, a great many of these 
stations were not educational broadcasting endeavors, but experimental 
projects in transmission technology sponsored by departments of electri- 
cal engineering and physics. By the mid-thirties, following the economic 
crash of 1929, only 35 of these stations remained. Significantly, most of 
the survivors were located on Land Grant College campuses where a com- 
mitment to off-campus education and to programs of extension education 
was a chartered obligation of the institution under the Morrill Act which 
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created them. Equally significant was the survival of station KBPS the 

Board of Education station in Portland, Oregon, established to serve the 
city public schools. 

Commenting on this attrition in educational station numbers, C. M. 

radio-television engineer and designer of the original 
9XM at the University of Wisconsin, pointed out, “The pioneer (in edu- 
cational radio) was the engineer and not the speciaHst in education or 
the educational administrators . . . leading educators never looked upon 
their stations as major activities (in their institutions).” 

Exceptions to the rule were a hard core of state universities in the Mid- 
west whose station managers comprised the leadership in the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, which later spearheaded the 
effort to reserve television channels for education. One of these institu- 
tions, Ohio State University, sponsor of the annual International Institute 

“ 1930 by Dr. W. W. Charters, Director 
of the O.S.U. Bureau of Educational Research, provided throughout these 
lean yeare the platform where hundreds of educational broadcasters met to 
iscuss the issues in broadcasting, to refine their concepts of radio’s role 
in education, to begin plans for televised education, and to continue their 
s^ggle for a place m the sun. Here were conceived and argued the two 
1 ering but mextricably related concepts of the broadcaster and his role 
m e ucation. ( ) broadcasting as an instrument of general culture pro- 
VI mg an alternative national program service for the mature adult and 

broadcasting as a systematized and some- 
hmes totd tool oi fonnal education. These were the concepts which, in 
diffCTing forms, were to be argued for the next two decades. 

A list of educators, civic leaders, educational broadcasters, and orsani- 
zations almost too numerous to mention helped to sustain these efforts 

of ^nsihle broadcasting, to develop what some 
called senous radio, and ascertain the specialized appBcations of this 
rn^iiim to the needs of formal education. The Payne Fund, the Rocke- 
feUer Foundation, the National Committee on Educut:on by Radio, the 

Ae IT f Association, 

the U.S. Office of Education, and some members of the Federal Communi- 

cations Commission itseK were consistently involved in the pursuit of these 

goals; the rostCT would include every member and ofacer of the National 

Association of Educational Broadcasters, and finaBy, the Institute for Ed- 

uration by Radio provided the continuum and the forum which never 

aUowed *ese usues to be dismissed. Even during World War II, when 

W in fr® *® ® *® 1“®***“*® continued its annual meet- 

mgs m Columbus, Ohio. 

With the end of the conflict and the emergence of FM, a new electronic 
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process devised by Major E. H. Armstrong for broadcasting sound, educa- 
tional broadcasting underwent a rebirth and in the words of Dr. Charles 
Siepmann had its “second chance.” 

The U.S. Office of Education, the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, and the other national educational groups, encouraged by 
the Federal Communications Commission, successfully petitioned for edu- 
cational reservations in the new FM spectrum, thus achieving a preceden- 
tial decision which established the right of education to its fair share of 
U.S. broadcasting frequencies. 

In 1948 the National Association of Educational Broadcasters retained 
Cohn and Marks as its Washington, D.C. legal representatives, saw its 
membership grow to 95 educational institutions with 50 stations in 31 
states, and embarked on a preliminary exploration of television in edu- 
cation. 

By 1948 the Federal Communications Commission had licensed 1,761 
AM (standard broadcast) stations, 290 FM (frequency modulation) sta- 
tions, and issued 134 authorizations for standard television stations. Of 
these, seven were licensed to operate, 33 were actually in operation pend- 
ing final licensing, and two experimental stations were operating com- 
mercially under special permission. Television receiving sets were being 
produced at the rate of 58,000 per month. 

New applications for television stations had begun to flood the Com- 
mission. It soon became apparent that the original allocation plan for tele- 
vision would not serve the demand. Consequently, the Commission held 
preliminary hearings to begin development of a new nation-wide television 
allocation plan. While some educators hoped this plan would reserve chan- 
nels for educational use, the Commission clearly gave no evidence of such 
intentions. Meanwhile the vast majority of American educators had ex- 
pressed little interest or concern about this new electronic medium. 

Concerned at this apathy in American education, the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Broadcasters called a special “caucus” at the 1948 
meeting of the Institute for Education by Radio and heard C. M. Jansky 
propose a plan for educational reservations in the Ultra High Frequency 
(UHF) spectrum, an unoccupied area of the electronic spectrum, which 
might serve as a “hedge” for the predictable but still unfelt needs of most 
of American education. 

If an observer were to try to define a single time and place where the 
educational broadcasting movement finally “found” itself, the year would 
be 1949 and the site, Allerton House, the University of Illinois continuing 
education center. Dr. Wilbur Schramm, dean of the university communi- 
cations division, a long-time observer and constructive analyst of “serious 
broadcasting,” concluded that educational broadcasting had reached a 
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critical stage in its development; decisions made now would probably de- 
termine its pattern of success or failure for the next two decades. 

Schramm, enlisting the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation and the sup- 
port of Dr. George Stoddard, university president (later to become chair- 
man of the board of the National Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter), brought togeth<^r 30 educational broadcasters from Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States. Here, finally, these men began to develop 
a real synthesis of purpose and to spell out a practical working philosophy 
which could be widely understood and supported. Here, too, many of the 
individuals who subsequently fought for educational television channel 
reservations and became key figures in the educational television move- 
ment, met each other for the first time. The functional plans for a nation- 
wide educational radio broadcasting network were developed at this semi- 
nar, and later these same concepts provided the basis for a nation-wide 
educational television network and program center. 

Meanwhile the Federal Communications Commission had released the 
long-awaited plan for a new nation-w’ide television allocation system, a^ pro- 
posal which, as had been expected, made no provision for educational 
needs. The Commission then imposed a “freeze” on any additional tele- 
vision station construction pending completion of hearings on the nev; 
allocations plan and issuance of a final allocations order and report. In 
1950 there were 108 television stations in the United States, only one of 
which, WOI-TV at Iowa State College, was licensed to an educational 

institution. 

The only dissenting opinion in the Commission’s proposed allocations 
plan was voiced by Commissioner Freda Hennock. In a history-making 
plea for the reservation of television channels to meet the present and fu- 
ture needs of education. Commissioner Hennock provided the legal and 
moral platfcrm on which the educational establishment was subsequently 
to act; she also became the “mother protector” image of the educational 
television movement, perhaps its most widely known advocate and an effw- 
tive champion of almost fanatic zeal. Typically through her efforts, the 
American Association of Mayors became interested in educational televi- 
sion as an important factor in the late emergence of educational television 
stations It many communities. 

The Commission, having heard testimony in support of its new alloca- 
tions plan, then established a late summer deadline for the filing of protest 
petitions. Unhappily, the date coincided with the time when activity m 
most educational institutions is at its lowest ebb and when most educational 
administrators are vacationing. However, Cohn and Marks, attorneys for 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, at the request of its 
president, immediately filed a petition asking for permanent educational 
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reservations in the Ultra High Frequency (UHF) television spectrum, a 
position promptly supported by co<filings from the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the Association of State University Presi- 
dents, and by the National University.Extension Association. Ohio State 
University’s president, Howard Bevis, and Dr. I. Keith Tyler, alerted by 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, worked rapidly and 
undfeiAgreat di£&culty to secure these supporting petitions in time to meet 
the Commission deadline. 

In late 1949 efforts to reserve television channels for education were 
finally achieving substantial momentum. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation had filed its own petition with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission asking that Very High Frequency (VHF) as well as Ultra High 
Frequency (UHF) channels be reserved for education, and the National 
Education Association joined in this plea. The issues now were no longer 
hypothetical ones. Exploitation of the UHF band in an indefinite television 
future was one thing. Actual and immediate designation of conunercially 
valuable VHF channels for educational use was quite another, and a kind 
* of structured opposition from some areas of the commercial broadcasting 
industry began to develop. 

By 1950 there were a number of supporting national educational groups 
preparing petitions for educational television reservations. Some of these 
statements were contradictory in terms of goals and procedures. The dif- 
ferences were sharp enough in some cases so that their public voicing might 
well have negated a common educational effort. One group, for instance, 
held out for nonprofit educational television; another for noncommercial 
educational television; and some for both. In October the president of the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters and Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Radio Chief of the U.S. Office of Education, called a joint meeting 
which succeeded in reconciling these differences and resulted in the forma- 
tion of the ad hoc Joint Committee on Educational Television, subsequently 
to be formalized under the auspices of the American Council on Education. 
The group voted unanimously to petition the Federal Communications 
Commission for an educational television reservation plan based upon the 
concept of nonprofit as well as noncomimercial educational television broad- 
casting stations. Ultimately this point of view was overruled by Telford 
Taylor, special attorney for the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
who with Commissioner Hennock, shared the belief that any “nonprofit” 
concept would “muddy” education’s appeal before the Commission and 
complicate educational television’s future relations with business, indus- 
try, labor, and philanthropic foundations. 

Proponents of the “nonprofit” plan believed that many sparsely popu- 
lated areas of the country offered at best only marginal commercial oppor- 
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tunities to prospective commercial television applicants. Yet, here in many 
cases lay the area of greatest need for television service, both educational 
and commercial. If the nonprofit concept were to be accepted, responsible 
licensees such as municipalities or ‘educational institutions (who might 
thus write off part of their operating expenses) could, be encouraged to 
build stations whose primary goal was public service. However, the con- 
cent of the “noncommercial” educational station was presented in the 
Commission hearings as the only alternative. 

Throughout 1950 and early 1951 these various educational groups 
focused their attention on probl^s of finance and strategy. The National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters led by Georg*^ Probst, Director 
of the University of Chicago “NBC Round Table,” and Seymour Siegel, 
Director of WNYC and the Municipal Broadcasting System in New York 
City, began a national fund-raising campaign. These men, the WOI-TV 
director, the WGBH director, and the NAEB ofiEcers, held conversations 
with C. Scott Fletcher, president of the newly created F un d for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organization established by the Ford Foundation. ^ 
Fletcher and the Fund, keenly aware from the outset of the educational 
potentials of radio and television, immediately saw six areas of desirable 
supporting activity which could forward and sustain this endeavor: (1) 
establishment of a permanent agency such as the Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television in Washington to represent education before the Federal 
Communications Commission; (2) a series of research studies to monitor 
existing programs on commercial television collecting data for Federal 
Communications Commission hearings; (3) special subsidized program- 
ming for the NAEB radio network to demonstrate the quality levels pos- 
sible in properly financed educational productions; (4) supported pro- 
gram experimentation at WOI-TV to create new television program formats 
and develop syndication practices for any national educational television 
network which might ultimately emerge; (5) a national citizen’s commit- 
tee which would tap business, labor, industrial, and civic leadership; and 
(6) a national educational television ntitwork. 

During 1951 and 1952 an almost dizzying series of events took place. 
The Fund for Adult Education provided interim and then full-scale sup- 
port to the Joint Committee on Educational Television now formally organ- 
ized under the American Council on Education. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission announced hearings on a new allocation plan which 
would assign 209 Ultra High Frequency and Very High Frequency chan- 
nels for educational use, a signal for the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television to launch a full-scale offensive. The National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, through the Lowell Institute, received Fund for 
Adult Education support for a massive radio program production and 
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study grant which was supervised by WilKam Harley of WHA. The associ* 
ation also undertook a national monitoring study of commercial television 
program fare headed by Dr. Dallas Smythe of the University of Illinois. 
WOI-TV, imder another grant from the Fund for Adult Education, began 
experimental educational television production for national distribution. 
The National Association of Educational Broadcasters, under a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation, established a national headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, put its radio tape network on a professional basis, initi- 
ated coast-to-coast educational radio programming, and began the series 
of professional institutes and seminars which were to provide much of the 
personnel for the new educational television development. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television led by Ralph Steele, its executive secre- 
tary, planned, coordinated, and conducted the presentation for the reser- 
vation of television channels on behalf of the educational establishment 
before the Federal Communications Commission, providing that body with 
838 petitions on behalf of educational television reservations from insti- 
tutions of higher education, city boards, and state departments of educa- 
tion, public service and civic agencies. The American Council on Educa- 
tion enlisted the support and counsel of a comprehensive cross section of 
U.S. educational, business, communications, and governmental leadership 
in the precedent-making “Educational Television Programs Institute” held 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The National Citizens Committee on 
Educational Television, headed by Robert Mullen, its executive secretary, 
representing more than 100 leaders from business, industry, and labor, was 
established in Washington, D.C., and a new educational television network 
program facility, “the fourth network,” titled the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, was legally incorporated in the State of Illi- 
nois, both under grants from the Fund for Adult Education. 

High point of 1952 occurred when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission issued its Sixth Report and Order which reserved for the educa- 
tional establishment a total of 242 television channels (80 Very High Fre- 
quency and 162 Ultra High Frequency). Shortly thereafter, Kansas State 
College became the first institution to apply for an educational noncom- 
mercial station and in 1953, KUHT at the University of Houston began 
telecasting programs (1) for the adult and out-of -school child, and (2) 
programmed instruction for students registered at the imiversity. 

All of these events marked die beginning of a new era in American 
education. The FCC had finally established a new nation-wide television 
allocation plan; created a new Idnd of broadcast entity, the “noncommer- 
cial educational television station”; and reserved 242 channels (now in- 
creased to 267) for exclusive noncommercial educational use by schools, 
colleges, universities, and nonprofit educational television corporations. 
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The Commission had insured the development of special cultural and edu- 
cational television^ services throughout the nation in an action as signifi- 
cant and far-reaching in its implications as the Morrill Act of 1862 which 
created the Land Grant College system in the United States. 

These decisions by the Commission represented the culmination of an 
organized effort by citizens and educators, begun more than three decades 
before. These groups had now staked out a permanent educational claim 
in a new medium which they repeatedly called “the most important 
invention since printing,” and which. Dr. George Stoddard, ChanceUor 
of New York University, describing the educational television move- 
ment, defined as “a new social institution, not a supplement to existing 
institutions.” 

In 1961 the multiplicity of purposes, activities and differing types of 
technical installations which the term “educational television” sensed to 
describe, did not lend itself to easy generalization. 

Education is a complex of processes and purposes. Television is a 
technical facility with the capacity to transmit sound and sight images. 
It may be used by many elements of education for a variety of purposes 
whose requirements may and do differ greatly. 

At first, this new term meant broadcasting. Its focus was the educa- 
tional television station and its purpose to provide an alternative national 
television program service characterized by its attention to news, informa- 
tion, public affairs, general education, and cultural entertainment. It was 
conceiveo within the framework of public as well as educational policy. 
It was to be directed to a free-choice audience of mature adults and out- 
of-school children. The vision and the financial support of the Fund for 
Adult Education made possible the organizational structures, the facilities, 
and the personnel whose joint efforts had made the first stages of this con- 
cept a reality by 1955. 

broadcast development” in turn provided the basis for the whole 
“instructional television” development which the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, a separate but related agency of the Ford Foundation, 
beginning in 1955 so significantly pioneered by underwriting experiments 
and demonstrations in the systematic and regular use of television as part 
of the daily instruction in schools and colleges. More than 50 colleges and 
universities, 250 school systems, and better than 300,000 students have 
been involved in these studies, studies which have consistently demon- 
strated television’s formal teaching potential. 

Educational television’s potential benefits to U.S. citizens are almost 
immeasurable. They could now be viewed in terms of alternative program 
choice, opportunities for formal and informal adult education, out-of- 
school children’s programming, as a method of meeting the new quality 
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and quantity needs of schools and colleges in terms of formal instruction. 
This whole development had coincided with American education’s crisis 
in a dramatically fortuitous way. 

The problem no longer is whether to use ETV as a teaching instrument. 
The new questions are rather “where” and “when,” “for whom” and “how 
often,” and “in what context.” 

The total educational television efiFort had dramatized and spotlighted 
many of education’s problem areas in a variety of ways other than its broad- 
cast uses. In one way or another, educational television had involved the 
whole educational establishment, had made television a major considera- 
tion in education’s future planning, whether the educational television 
station was to become its focus or not. 

The total educational television movement — its broadcast aspects, the 
point-to-point development and the special applications of television in 
education — ^began to emerge just as the first effects of rapid U.S. popula- 
tion growth were making themselves felt. 

If some population experts are correct in their projections — given no 
atomic war, a constant birth rate, and the maintenance of present living 
standards — the next 40 years will see an increase in the number of people 
and their wants and needs which can literally overwhelm the resources and 
facilities in all areas of endeavor — educational and otherwise. 

Existing demands will be multiplied by the sheer weight of human 
numbers and new demands in every field of need and endeavor will appear. 
A labor force, whose numbers are limited and whose r anks include the 
professor, will have to employ every resource of technology to amplify, 
multiply, and distribute its effort if the present standards of living and edu- 
cation are maintained, to say nothing of meeting the new demands. 

In a society whose future depends not only upon an increase in the 
supply, but in a fundamental upgrading of its scientists and engineers — 
a society which must somehow secure from the arts and humanities a type 
of leadership which could make technology a means to an end instead of 
an end in itself — ^the agencies of education face their most basic challenge. 
These concerns are basic in the mind of every educator who has seriously 
examined educational television in any of its several roles — ^the inexorable 
need to step up quantity, the even more fundamental need to improve 
quality in education. In the search for solutions to these problems, televi- 
sion clearly has great potential and the search in 1961 is well under way. 



A NOTE ON ETV AUDIENCES 



By Wilbur Schramm 

viriffyl"""* ** ®*'***®'' •n»H!u!» for Cemmvnicallen lUtMrch, Stanfoid Unl- 



1 . I . . * “M® ^ interim report on the NETRC study of educa- 
tional television audiences. 

* research, six audiences were sampled and 

studied closely. These included (a) the audience of a state ETV network 

estabhshed coi^ity-owned ETV stations; (c) the audiences of two uni- 

stations, one station broadcasting on VHF, the other 
^ ^ co^unity where all the commercial stations are on VHF- 
and (d) the audience of a school board-operated ETV station. These rep^ 
resent all the distinctive types of educational television station, and are 
spaced widely around the country. 

r 1 Minneapolis audience 

(by Carter and Trol^hl), and the Champaign-Urbana audience (by Par- 

dfd the NFTRr ^ “regular” viewing as 

same sampling procedure. Thus, in 
addition to SIX communities (and eight stations) in the NETRC survey we 

have three more conunimities where the audiences were measured about 
the same time and m about the same way, for comparison. These repre- 
Stat« existing educational television stations in V 

How were the studies made? 

In each caw, the studies were made in about the same way. A large 
ample of telephrae hm« in the viewing area was drawn by random me*, 
ods from available teli^hone lists. Relatively brief interviews were con- 
duct^ by teleptone wth individuaU at aU these numbers that could be 
reached. These mtemews served to establish how much use the individual 
m^es of *e educational station, how much use of television generaUy 
and enough about his characteristics to test a series of hypotheses about 
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viewers of ETV forming a more highly educated, pubhcly more ac , 
culturaUv more advanced, group. From these telephone hsts, subsamples 
were then drawn at random of about 300 viewers and 100 non-viewers, and 
these individuals were interviewed in their homes. The purpose o e 

^^'Tbe ® measure of audience 

size and a rLgh test of some of the main hypoth^^ about 

the audience. W home interview was a study of the audience m grea 

depth. 

How large are the ETV audiences? 

• at iMct once a week and can remember a program to prove it. These 

«ews at ^ „£[^„ded H their identities ate 

iWGBH) So far as we know, these are the largest ETV audienc . 

in our study draw fronr 3 to 15 percent, as tins table shows: 



Viewcn 



Sution Ownenhip 

A. Community 

B Community 

C Community 

B University 

E Schoolbcard 

F State 



Site 

Large city 
Large city 
Large city 
Small city 
City 



Band ReguUr Occasional Nonviewera N 



VHF 

VHF 

VHF 

VHF 

VHF 



(Percent) 

24.0 

24.0 

20.9 

15.4 
13.3 

10.5 



G Community 

H University 

I University 



9.7 

9.4 

2.3 



(Percent) 

39.8 


(Percent) 

36.1 


1,749 


37.6 


38.4 


4,187 


31.3 


47.8 


9,140 


29.2 


55.4 


1,204 


32.1 


54.6 


3,280 


28.6 


60.9 


4,773 


37.0 


53.6 


3,157 

3,290 


10.9 


86.8 


1,930 



State network VHF 
(three stations) 
aty VHF 

aty VHF 

aw UHF 

Theaudienoesv^greatly Hhw^^ 

ETV au^Kence. on tire sUtion at least 

potential audience is untouched. 






a 



770-244 0 - 65-24 
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But there is no average audience. Audiences vary greatly with the kind 
of programs and with the educational and cultural level of the community. 
It may be that the community-owned stations, being dependent on broad 
support, learn to program for larger audiences. Stations A, B, and C, in 
the table, are much older than Station G, and have had longer to learn 
their programming job. On the other hand. Station I has the unenviable 
task of broadcastmg UHF educational programs in a conununity where all 
the commercial stations are broadcasting on VHF. Only about 15 percent 
of sets in this community are equipped to receive TJHF. Even so, the regu- 
lar viewers who do stick with Station I on UHF are extraordinarily faithful 
and interested, and actually spend more time on ETV than the regular 
viewers of any other stations in our list. 

Are ETV audiences changing in size? 

In every case where we have an earlier study made in a way that is at 
all comparable with these late studies, we find that the audiences are grow- 
ing. On Station B, for example, we have four previous measures. On Sta- 
tion E we have a study made a little less than three years ago. The best 
inference to be drawn is that the audience of E has nearly doubled in that 
period, and the audience of B has increased more than 50 percent. 

How much do viewers view? 

On the average, regular viewers view three or four programs a week. 
They tend to be extremely selective — ^to know when a program they want 
is scheduled, to turn to it, and then to turn off the set. Comparatively 
seldom do they see even two ETV programs in succession, and almost never 
do they tune in the ETV station and “let it run,” behavior which is more 
common in commercial television viewers. 

In time, they average between one and one-half and two hours a week 
on ETV, as this tabulation indicates: 

Regular Viewert Occasional Viewera 



M F M F 

Station A 1:13 1:59 :43 :39 

Station B 1:49 2:13 :34 ;’39 

Station F 1:07 1:20 :20 :21 

Station H 1:39 1:39 :28 ;24 

Station I 2:59 3:15 :34 :*37 



It will be noted that the UHF viewers (Station I), few though they are, 
give more time than VHF viewers to their educational station. Apparently 
oiiiy the truly mterested viewers are motivated enouch to view reaularlv 
on UHF. ^ ^ 
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Analysis of the data has not proceeded far enough to permit the makr 
ing of program ratings, but some idea of what these are can be drawn from 
preliminary figures on Station E. These are percentages of regular viewers 
who saw each of these programs on the ETV station during a test week: 



Program 


Men 


Women 




% 


% 


Ragtime Era 


32.1 


28.2 


Open End 


35.7 


21.8 


Redman's America 


19.6 


11.5 


Decision 


16.1 


10.3 


Your Income Tax 


10.7 


15.4 


Spanish (Monday night)* 


10.7 


15.4 


Invitation to Art 


8.9 


11.1 


Challenge 


5.4 


14.1 


Written Word 


10.7 


6.5 


Eastern Wisdom 


12.5 


5.1 



Now these are not precisely program ratings; they are percentages of the 
13.3 percent of adults in the station area who regularly view the station. 
Thus, if Ragtime Era reaches about 30 percent of these regular viewers, 
it must have a program rating in tliat community of about 4. This is good 
for educational programs, especially when one considers that some addi- 
tional viewers, outside the regular list, may also have been drawn to it. 
Commercial audience surveys have several times shown programs like 
Open End achieving a program rating of about 10 on certain educational 
stations. But most of the programs on the list just given would appear to 
have a program rating between 1 and 2, and most studies have found that 
a rating of 1 is about par for an educational program. 

The important aspect of these figures is that some educational programs 
do far better than par. As the resources and skills of educational stations 
grow, it should be possible to break par oftener. 

What kind of audiences has ETV? 

All kinds of people are in the ETV audience, but the group is heavily 
skewed toward more highly educated people; people who go to lectures, 
concerts, and meetings; people who read books; people who are politically 
active and tend to be opinion leaders — ^in other words, a cultured, active, 
and probably influential audience. Here are a few illustrative figures: 



* This audience is larger than for other grade school televised classes because a number of par* 
ents are cooperating with a Denver-Stanford experiment that requires them to view, with dieir chil* 
dren, an evening repeat of the day’s class. 
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Regular Viewers Occas ional Viewers Non-Viewers 

M F M F M F 

(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 



Have some college 
education 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H 

Have read how many 
books “since last sum- 
mer”? 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H 

How many magazines 
read regularly? 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H 

Have attended concerts 
this year 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H 

Have attended lectures 
this year 

Station B . . . 

Station F 

Station H 

Have attended discussion 
group or evening course 
this year 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H * 

Have attend(id civic 
meeting this year 

Station B 

Station F 

Station H 



63.6 


63.7 


44.9 


49.6 


60.8 


31.9 


65.3 


58.0 


50.2 



5.6 


9.0 


3.6 


5.1 


3.8 


1.7 


5.7 


4;4 


2.5 



3.3 


3.2 


2.9 


3.5 


3.3 


2.3 


4.0 


3.9 


2.9 



27.6 


30.9 


20.4 


17.6 


20.2 


13.3 


28.1 


34.5 


17.2 



33.8 


32.8 


22.5 


34.0 


25.7 


20.9 


41.3 


26.9 


18.4 



28.5 


30«9 


16.4 


30.1 


26.4 


20.6 


28.1 


29.4 


18.4 



34.2 


39.7 


22.5 


56.2 


49.8 


40.2 


39.7 


43.7 


28.0 



40.9 


28.3 


20.2 


26.0 


16.0 


13.5 


45.4 


38.2 


27.0 



4.5 


2.0 


2. a 


1.6. 


0 


0 


2.6 


1.7 


1.3 



2.6 


.6 


.9 


2.5 


1.6 


1.5 


3.4 


2.6 


2.6 



20.5 


13.5 


10.4 


12.2 


7.7 


10.5 


22.4 


8.9 


9.9 



18.2 


15.5 


ll3 


13.3 


8.3 


9.3 


16.3 


13.1 


8.8 



27.3 


10.8 


9.9 


16.9 


11.7 


8.4 


17.5 


11.5 


8.0 



15.9 


24.3 


18.9 


41.8 


33.8 


32.2 


28.8 


21.5 


18.7 
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In some places this pattern is seen in an extreme variant. For example, 
in the case of Station D, which is in a small university city, half the viewers 
were professional people, and one quarter of the viewers were professors 
or in the famihes of professors. It would have been interesting to carry 
that study beyond the borders of the city, to see what kind of audience the 
station attracts in a region where there are fewer professors. But on the 
other hand, every audience has deviants. Every ETV audience includes a 
number of persons with so little education that one wouldn’t expect to find 
them there. Every ETV community contains a number of highly educated 
persons who don’t view ETV and some who are not only highly educated 
but also go to concerts, read books, and are politically active — ^and still 
don’t view ETV. These deviant groups are being intensively studied at 
this moment, and a report on them will come later. 

One interesting deviant group is in the male audience of Station A. 
The female audience of that station fits the typical pattern — ^high education, 
cultural and public affairs interest, and so forth — ^but the male regular 
viewers are actually lower in education than the male occasional viewers 
or non-viewers. This is apparently because Station A did an excellent and 
intensive job of putting university and professional athletics on the air. 
This attracted male viewers who otherwise would not have been in the 
ETV audience, but made little difference in the female audience. Now the 
interesting thing to find out is whether these male viewers have learned to 
like other ETV programs besides athletics. 

It is worth noting that families with grade school children are more 
likely to be in the audience than families with either younger or older 
children. Knowing that children in a given family tend to view ETV if 
parents do, and vice versa, we can guess that ETV is doing its best job 
for children of grade school age. 

One more detail: Viewers of ETV are likely to spend less total time on 
television than are non-viewers. Therefore, ETV is usually substituted for, 
not added on, commercial TV time. 

Why do they view? 

One of the main questions being analyzed at the moment is the motiva- 
tion for viewing ETV, and the gratifications that result from viewing it. 
Undoubtedly there are a number of different patterns of motivation and 
gratification involved. In the audience are doubtless some refugees from 
die parts of commercial television they don’t like, some seekers after self- 
improvement, some intellectually curious persons, some aesthetically hun- 
gry persons, and so forth. It will be possible to tell more about these pat- 
terns shortly. 
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Meantime, howCTer. it has become clear that ETV does look quite 

re ally looks differrat through the eyes of people who also -riew ETV. 
Here are two examples, from semantic differential tests: 

SMETFis/un CTVUfm 

Viewers of ETV 

Non-viewers of ETV 11 55 

Stid ETV is satisfying CTF is satisfying 

Viewer, of ETV 

Non-vifwers of ETV 23 ^ 

t “P free responses to the question of what 

^^ers t^k are the reasons why the persons they know are attracted to 
ETV. Askmg the question m this way is Hkely to bring out a less self- 
conscious and less biased answer than asking viewers why they view 

Rank Order of This Reaioii 
Amo.i^ Viewers of Station 

f. ^ F H 

Generd self-improvement; intellectual curiosity, the "" 

wsh to learn and to consider ideas in general, rather 

than leammg a particular skill j j ,• 

Specific self-improvement; the wish to learn a* pa^Vu- 
lar skill or craft that will he usefid 3 2 2 

njoying the programs — ^not self-improvement, but en- 
joyment ^ 2 4 4 

Reaction apinst commercial TV-igkinsV ’violence, 
commercials, and so forth 4 g « 

Wish to get something good for children on TV. 5 3 5 

general statementa, and we shall know much 
mre ^out them when the analysis is complete. Yet there is a general 

j what we know of the audience in other 

Sr reILlr“^* ^ 

thny3?7*5f “on-yiwei8 donH watch? We asked viewers why they 

acquamtances who were non-viewers did not 
just given, require a great deal of further 
study and mterpretation, but they are also interesting and, for the most 
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logical and convincing. The reason most often heard is that people are 
accustomed to thinking of the TV set as a source of entertainment; they are 
in the hahit of using it that way, and don’t like to “shift gears” and use it 
for learning, which means work rather than entertainment. The second 
and third reasons were about tied. One was that some people just don’t 
know enough aL^ut ETV; it isn’t advertised enough; people aren’t exposed 
to it on all sides as they are to commercial TV. The other was that some 
people just don’t like ETV programs; they feel these programs are some- 
times dull, and sometimes not quite professional quality as they are used 
to seeing it in commercial TV, and sometimes require a degree of effort 
that is out of proportion to their rewards. A fourth reason given is related 
to what has just been said; that some people are a bit lazy about tackling 
education on the air. 

Let me hasten to say that no one is so naive as to think that these stated 
reasons are necessarily the real or complete reasons. But they give some 
of the flavor of the extraordinarily rich material which is now being ana- 
lyzed, and which, we hope, will allow us to describe and understand edu- 
cational television’s audience more fully and deeply than ever before. 
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of course, to quantity and quality. The “best” program on television — 
even by many educational broadcasters’ standards, I fear — ^has come to 
be considered the one that attracts the largest audience. The presence of 
a hojt of “stars” on a program makes it a “better” program — ^i.e., one of 
better “quality” than a simple program with few or no celebrities. A 
“showman” is “better” than a professor. By these standards a full or 
crowded screen or lots of movement or action is “better” than the simple, 
the stark, or the modest; the fast is better than the slow, etc. 

Equally relevant here is the conviction that seems to prevail in educa- 
tion as well as in commerce that communication through more than one 
sense is “better” than that exercised through only one sense. Seeing a news- 
man read the news is preferred by many to merely hearing him read it. 
Generally, because it is more attracting or “entertaining,” even educators 
are likely to fall into the cliche that television is “better” in such a case, 
that they “get more out of it.” The possibility that television may in fact 
be poorer or less effective, depending of course on what you want done, 
is rarely heard or hazarded. To pursue this point a bit farther, sound film 
is generally simply accepted as “better” than silent film or slides; color 
than black and white; a globe than a flat map, etc. 

In such cases we may be confusing attraction and interest with impact. 
For interest and attraction are not necessarily related in any direct way 
to learning — ^which is the use we are interested in. As the editors of the 
Yearbook of Education (1) point out: “This is no doubt correct with re- 
gard to casual observers and more or less passive spectators. Yet doubts 
remain. Simply to add further stimuli not relevant to the message being 
transmitted may seriously interfere with interpretation and understanding. 
A moving film of a steam engine is not necessarily improved, as a teaching 
aid, when the sound of whistles and the clang of piston rods is added. While 
granting that television is more attractive to audiences than sound-radio, 
we must not assume that it is always to be preferred in the classroom.” 

A shotgun may be better for certain uses than a rifle. But we often 
may not want that many pellets in the game. 

Some media may widen the perspective like a wide-angle lens, when 
what is needed is to pinpoint one aspect or factor or quality, or at least one 
of them at a time. For certain jobs a nail is better than a knife, besides 
being more economical. Dispersal rather than concentration sometimes 
characterizes multi-sensory effects — whereas education requires concen- 
tration and focusing more often than not. We often forget this, since enter- 
tainment often gains by the vagueness that broad shots can so well provide. 

Someone in the commercial broadcast industry once said that in radio 
we have “a rifle for shooting down large minorities.” While I do not like 
the rather ruthless businesslike concept, it is true that radio does help 
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education ovct tte me big hurdle it has in the use of what have been all 
tm rradily I^eled -inass” media— the need for indimdml listening and 
attention which genuine education always requires. 

In recent years, in fact, radio has tended to become a medium listened 
to by one p^n p« set, on an individual basis. It has moved out of the 
h™g room in which social ‘dispersal” often prevaib, to the bedroom, the 
kitchen, and the study where people, alone, are likely to be in a more “con- 
centeatmg mood. In this respect it is closer to reading or the teaching 
^chine than any of the other media currenUy in use. In this respect, 
thmefore, radio is m an almost ideal position to attract and serve individual 
mterest ^ou^ which education everywhere must always identify and rec- 

is in many senses a contradiction in tenns. 

Otto Neura*, the distinguished Austrian scholar, once said that “the 
best teacher is he who is best at leaving out” In this sense, the various 
media need to be examined with regard to the extent to which they do what 
IS required, without domg so much more than is needed that they erase 
what was accomptehed— or doing what the student himseK must do if 
leanimg instead of merely exposure is to take place. 

For the first 20 or so years, as several scholars have observed, the 
phono^aph was dedicated to beU-ringers, musical saws, the dialogues of 
comedy, etc. It is not altogether certain that television and radio may 

not sttUbeatthatsta^. Certainly radio has not yet even begun to provide 

j® *® ®^““*“" of wMeh it is capable. Significant breakthroughs 
undoubtedly sttU he ahead m the uses of radio as well as those of the other 
media now avail^Ie to education. In several respects the nature of these 
breakthroughs is being suggested by uses being made of radio abroad more 
clearly and imagmattvely than in the United States. The uses of the elec- 
tronic media m new-ly emerging countries without the fulcrum of Kteracy 
which IS available m most Western nations reveals the promise of radio 

®*Plored and fre- 

Before we tura to some of these uses of radio, on behalf of education 
in oAer nations, howevCT, let us take a brief backward look at the history 
of educational radio m the United States. ^ 

Historical background. United States educational radio 

The first educational radio station in the United States, WHA, the 
University of Wi^onsm, began a regular broadcast service on or about 
January 3, mi, following some two years of operation on an experimental 
iT; Ucenses were issued for other so. 

railed educattond” radio stations. Most of these licenses were issued to 
the engmeermg departments of schools of various types, or to speech 
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or other departments, indicating a 

concept of the role of this new medium and its place m the educational 

insUtatiom^ nearly half of these stations had disappeared with hM^y a 

trace. During the 15-year period from 1921 *o 1936, 

E. Hill’s National Association of Educational Broadcasters: ' ' 

and S. E. Frost’s Education’s Own Stations (3), a toul of 202 broadcas 
licenses were issued to educational institutions. One himied si^-fom 
of these were revoked or allowed to expire during penod, leavmg only 

38 Ucensed stations of this type by January 1, 1937. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover held ^ual Radio Conf^ 
ences thro^hout the early twenties from 1922 through 1925. At &e 
Fourth AnnLl Radio Conference, in 1925, the decima^ A 

cational broadcasters, finding Uttle support and symi«thy *e 
either the government, the press, their commereial brmhren, or educatio^ 
administrators, banded together into a ““*^1 

the Association of College andUniversity Broadcastog Stattons (ACOTS^ 

ThU organization in 1934 changed its name to the Nati^l Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, hereafter referred to as the N.^B. 

In the bitter strug^e for available frequencies in the twenties and 
ties, educational radio found it had some friends m ^gress, a few m 
education, but almost none in the industry or 

volved, which were already then takmg on the TOloratiim of the mduslry 
regulated. Hill’s study quotes Paid Segal of WOW, toaha, «>PP“^ 
thrappBcation of WCAI, of Nebraska Wesleyan, which was successMy 
crushed out of existence: “Our contention is that as a matter of pnnciple 
educational programs should be given by stations ha™g 
audiences— WOW desires to take the responsibihty of rendermg this serv- 

Th*™^e mio Guide of those days declared, regaling the ifi- 
rection of Congress in the 1934 Communications Art, requ^g the newty 
created FCC to study the feasibility of setting aside sp^c frequracies 
to edLtion, in its Editorial of September 15, 19U: “Americans do not 
want education thrust down their throats or mto their ears. You can t f re 
education on a nation. There are types of educational 
the public does respond, and these programs are available l<^y. TOe 
National Broadcasting Company devotes more than 20 ^rerat of its time 
to higUy edu cation a l features. The Columbia Broadcasting System runs a 

magazine was generally inclined to question Ae need for 
separate frequencies for education and particularly to question Ae mo- 
tives of edurational broadcasters. The same was true of the National 
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As^tion of B^dcastws (NAB) which on more than one occasion 
took positions which could hardly be caUed friendly to education. 

™*“a*>le position and from one 
underelop^ portion of the spectrum to the other, and as more stations 

bVbJTm h‘ j*. <=«»»« of litigation and other obstacles, 

Dean A. M. Har.^ of the Extension Division of the University of Ar- 

^nas declared: “The men [of the FRC, predecessor of the FCC] merely 
cut off the ams, legj and head of an educational station and then affow it to 

® He was referring to what appeared to many edu- 

cad^I station operators as repeated evidences of discrimination against 

^ ° sug^stions by Congress for reservations on 

behalf of education—from a bill by Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio in 1931 
which proposed to rese^e 15 percent of all channels for education through 

therefore not “regular” ot 

later”to hp Ih j “ what was 

later to be the FM band, the FRC, the FCC, and the industry provided 

httle encouragement or help for education in the use of the electronic 
medi^ Commerce, free enterprise,” freedom from regulation, and free- 
dom from government activity in education characterized this period, and 
there were few mchned to chaUenge the belief that the use made of radio 
by commerce was a proper use, if not indeed the only thinkable use. 
fnr educators of the United States in greater numbers called 

*^®“®®*ves been more enthusiastic about radio 
m education^ this situation undoubtedly would have been different. It is 
therefore difficult to condemn opponents of educational reservations with- 

Hol h tune reg-etting the absence of more voices within educa- 

tion Itself on their behalf. 

In p’' “'T '7? ^ **"7'*° ooncemed and who spoke up. 

In 1931 die Payne Fund had made a $200,000 grant which made possible 

^ ^ Committee on Edition 

effort, n t .iP'®' ra*®- frequency reservations, and 

n behalf of the use of these media for education continued at all 
was undoub^y due very greatly to this grant and the efforts of people 
It interested in a new aspect of education. ^ 

In March of 1940, S. Howard Evans, Executive Secretary of the NCER 
d^lmed: Futoe developments in this [FM] field might make possible 

an educattonal broadcastmg cbain which would lessen the burden on indi- 

Sv”’ concentrate on quality rather than quan- 

t ty. (7) This caM to mmd the earlier proposal made in Iowa City in 
&ptember 1935 by Dr. Arthur G. Crane (President of the UniversPy of 

ditiZM S"! .0* *0 Ho*o Committee of the National aIso- 

ciahon of State Universities) for a separate, pubBcly owned network, to 
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which 25 percent of available frequencies would be assigned. Such a net- 
work would, he suggested, be operated by the federal government, which 
would be advised by a system of boards made up of individuals ‘ selected 
as carefully as are judges.” (8) This was the most ambitious proposal on 
behalf of education and public ownership of stations in the electronic spec- 
trum until Walter Lippmann, in October of 1959 in his syndicated colunm 
called for a publicly owned federal television network. During the forties 
some gains were made. Educational radio began to grow again, though 
many of the new stations were still of the ten-watt FM variety, largely 
student-operated. 

In 1949 and 1950, thanks largely to the efforts of then Dean of Com- 
munications at Illinois, Dr. Wilbur Schramm, grants to the University of 
Illinois were secured from the Rockefeller Foundation to make possible 
what are now referred to as the First and Second Allerton Seminars. From 
these meetings of educational radio station managers and program plan- 
ners emerged the philosophical and program idea bases of educational 
broadcasting as we know it today and which finally began to unfold in the 
1950’s. For the first time a unique and distinctive role was recognized for 
educational broadcast media. The first major breakthrough was near. 

In quick succession other philanthropic foundations became interested, 
and contributed. Nineteen hundred and fifty-one brought a quarter mil- 
lion dollar grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the NAEB to make 
possible the creation of a central office for the NAEB on behalf of educa- 
tional broadcasting and the launching of an “educational network” by 
tape — ^the world’s first “educational” network as such. Later Kellogg 
grants supported these efforts for a total of 11 years, on a declining grant 
basis, as the NAEB and the network became increasingly self-supporting. 

In the same year, 1951, the Fund for Adult Education provided the 
first of several grants to the NAEB amounting to over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to develop outstanding programs for distribution by the 
NAEB’s tape network. The growing numbers of stations which followed 
both of these grants attest to the debt owed both the Kellogg Foundation 
and the Fund for Adult Education by American education. Until the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, which made some provision for 
modest expenditures on radio projects, no significant grants were made 
for radio after the Kellogg and FAE grants mentioned above. With the 
advent of television, radio went into eclipse. In some cases the plundering 
it experienced — ^for budget, personnel, and ideas was total, and some sta- 
tions were closed down because **radio was dead,” as several television pro- 
moters declared. In other cases radio merely saw itself reduced to the 
barest of subsistence budgeting. 

The 1950’s were lean years for radio, and only with the dawning of 
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*e sixties did a soUd resurgence of interest in radio begin to 
itseK here and there. ® luomicsi 

Fortunately, as will be seen below, the situation was somewhat better 

in various other parts of the world, to which television was to come later 
or m a different form. 

the W v" V T Fund, the RockefeUer Foundation, 

the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and the now defunct Fund for Adult Edu- 

cation, wfai* operated on funds from the Ford Foundation, there would 
today probably be no educational broadcasting in the United States deserv- 
ing of dttcntion if indeed there would be any at all. 

,-ne 3 A ’’“P® “d open- 

mg of the NAEB s permanent offices at the University of Illinois, wWch 

provided generous support under Dean Schramm’s direction, educational 

securely launched, with reserved frequencies, at least, in 

e FM spectrum. Television frequencies were to come later; as this is 

written, efforts are still being made to secure some portion of the AM or 

standard radio band on a reserved basis for radio as well. 

Radio in education outside the United States 

While Marconi’s miracle invention was in the United States heine 

eotortainment, as if radio were by 
nature solely or prmcipally an mstrument of pleasure and a tool of sales- 
men, otter countnes were having their own experiences. 

Somer!^n* ScAools, a BBC pubheation, K. V. Batiey quotes Mary 

Somervineregmtog the first broadcast she ever heard in a school: a talk 
on music by Sir Walford Davies. “Things happened in aU of us, in the 
^Idren, m their music-loving teacher and in me. Beauty could now 
(through radio) enter every home and every classroom! After the broad- 
ri J? r? then, to into the night, she ( the teacher) 

to tte^OTV*(9) *** medium of communication might mean 

In Bntain, b^ron the first broadcast to the public in 1920 and the 
^tmg of the BBC s first charter in 1927, radio had grown up in a quite 
different way from the path it followed in America. It was, in BnTaln, 

fe iTt ’^a E’T^bnent,” carried 

100^ published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees in 

28, brought m a strong and favorable report on radio’s usefulness to 
^ucattOMspemiJly m radio’s role of supplying “something that cannot 
supphed by ordmary methods.” As Mr. BaUey relates: “A contribution 
to tte education of yoimg children was at the beginning of the nineteen- 

t^ies an e^enment m school broadcasting. At tte end of the decade 
It was an achievement.” (10) 
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c , Central Council for School Broadcasting was established. 

School radio as an enrichment and supplement to other procedures 

was a success in Britain. It has ever since continued to be widely used. 

In view of interference problems which early plagued the BBC’s stand- 
ard broadcast outlets over which the school programs were broadcast, VHF, 

me British equivalent of our FM, won early appreciation for its clarity and 
freedom from interference. 

Besides regular school uses of the radio in Great Britain there are others 
which dese^e mention. In 1939 the first programs teaching English by 
radio were broadcast by the BBC. Today such broadcasts go to 61 coun- 
tries m 35 lanpages, for elementary and secondary level lessons around 

quoting R- C. Steele in the 1960 Yearbook of Edu^ 
cation. The BBC, which broadcasts some three miUion words a year to 
the schook alone, must be the greatest single provider of educational ma- 
tenal m the world.” ( 11 ) 

In India educational broadcasting has been practiced since 1929. Even 
before the organization of All-India Radio, schools were being serviced by 
radio at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

To motion <^y a few of the more important uses outside the United 
States followmg World War II, United States consultants urged the crea- 
tion m Germany, Austria, and Japan of Schools of the Air. Many of these 
were patterned on such schools of the air as those of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. By 1948 all major German and Japanese stations were operating 
such Schools of the Air. Teaching manuals and procedures were soon 
appearing which in many ways excelled those of the United States. For 
by tins time in the United States itself, television’s advent and glamour 
were seriously interfering with the growth of educational radio. This prob- 
lem seems never to have been as serious abroad as in the United States. 

One by one, increasingly distinguished uses of radio in education 
appeared: m France, the Scandmavian Countries, the Low Countries 
Germany, Austria, Italy, India, Japan, Jugoslavia, and the Middle East! 
As this IS wntten, several countries which have used time on existing 
broadcast systems are planning the development of separate educational 
ne^orks. Robert Lefranc, reporting on plans for France, for instance, 

A new national radio network is being planned in France, a net- 
work which wiU be exclusively devoted to educational purposes.” (12) 
Pto m various African and Asian countries call for intensive uses of 
radio which will dwarf efforts made so far in the United States. Sir Patrick 
Renison, Governor of Kenya, in his dedication speech for the new Broad- 
castmg House m Nairobi in late 1960 is quoted as having declared: “While 
many Africras may still be unable to read and write — ^they are accustomed 
by long tradition to listening — radio can, at this juncture, fill the vacuum 
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better than any other medium of communication in bringing people out 
of the darkness of ignorance into the light of knowledge. ( Id ) 

The NAEB, as Contractor for the International Cooperation Admm- 
istration, is. as this is written, sending the 6rst menders rf quahfi^ teams 
to selected African nations for the estahlishment of radio m a bridge 
desperately needed to meet the educarional and Uteracy needs imposed by 

the coming of self-government. ^ . . 

In such new countries, where literacy and a heavy investment m prmt- 
based materials do not exist, the social and educational balance resultmg 
from the use of the electronic media challenge far more basic attention 
than has so far been given to the use of these media m the United States. 

Let us take as a brief case history one instance of Ae use of radio 
on behalf of education in an underdeveloped 

America. This development is exceUently reported m the 1960 reorboo* 
of Education by Senor Pablo M. Ozaeta. It describes the activiti^, durmg 
the past several years, of Radio Sutatenza, operated imder CaAohc aus- 
pices. Perhaps the greatest single problem attacked by ths sta on wa 
illiteracy. Under the inspired and crusading leadership of Father Salcedo, 
however, far more has been done than teaching illiterates to re^. 

Senor Ozaeta reports that “the greatest methodological difficulty was 
to change the listener into the student. Radio was apparently unable to 
take the place of the teacher. But it was noticed that a man who codd 
only just read and write was able to act as an intemediary between the 
radio teacher and the students without himself teachmg anythmg. (14) 

Radio, it should be noted, is not used to do the various t^ks otone. 
And why should it in an age when other media needed are available. 

A few results of this project: 

1) Eight hundred letters a day are received from individuals who, a 

year ago, were illiterate. ^ j , j 

2) Using Radio Sutatenza, the Ministry of Education has conducted 

teacher-training courses for teacher^ 86.3 percent of whom previo^ly 
had had only four years of primary schooling. Sixty-five hundred teachers 
have so far passed examinations which conclude the four-year teacher- 
training courses given. 

3) Thirty-eight percent of the soldiers called up are ilhterate. Ihey 
are taught to read and write in 75-lesson series. Similar special programs 
for the prisons have likewise been most successful. 

4) Twenty-two thousand five hundred houses had been remodeled or 
improved as a result of these radio-based rural education efforts. 

5) One hundred eight-four thousand seven hundred vegetable plots, 
to relieve vegetable and dietary deficiency, are traceable to radio s cata- 
lyzing efforts and leadership. 
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6) Some 2,030,450 trees have been planted in a reforestation project 
initiated by the radio station. 

7) Nearly 4,000 aqueducts have been built— each serving from 10 to 
12 families to a whole village. 

8) Over 2,000 athletic fields were built and over 3,000 basketball 

teams had been formed by 1958. i 

9) Twenty-eight thousand cesspits and 14,000 roads and bndges have 
been built; over 15,000 rural workers had learned to vaccinate domestic 

animals, etc., by 1958. .n i i 

10 ) “A series of farm booklets, at the price of one egg each, will shortly 

be published every week.” (15) 

Such is the success story of radio in one remote area. 

It is when one has an opportunity to study examples of this sort that 
one becomes ashamed of the lameness of so many efforte in the use of radio 
— ^in cooperation with any or all other tools, in what might be called over- 
privileged” or “over-developed” countries, like the United States. 

Some uses of radio in education 

After the purposely brief and general look we have taken at die history 
of educational radio in the United States and elsewhere, let us seek to assess 
its value — not merely in terms of past accomplishments, which are sub- 
stantial — ^but also in terms of unique potential and proved ability. 

J. C. Carothers has written; “When words are written they become, 
of course, a part of the visual world. Like most of the elements of the 
visual, world, they become static things and lose, as such, the dynamism 
which is so characteristic of the auditory world in particular.’ (16) 

With the invention of radio and television, we told ourselves, we had 
new instruments with a unique characteristic: they did not have a backlog 
or accumulation of materials crying to be re-used. Such an acc^ulation, 
insisting on being amortized, is a conservative force so powerful that it 
often renders progress either impossible or so slow that the potential revo- 
lution which these media made possible becomes the slow march of too 

little, too late.” , « i. *i. 

Radio did not have this albatross around its neck. But then c^e the 

use of records and tape recorders. With the use of these archive, library, 
and other media materials— and we are not here saying such use is bad- 
radio, like television, becomes something different from the “live” medium 
we thought it would be. The electronic media suddenly became laden ^d 
leaden with aU the accumulated ballast of the old media— an accumuhtion 
of generations — ^from book-based ideas as to how to use these non-lineal 
media to the inheritance of union copyright and other problems which we 
thought belonged to other fields. We thought we had a window on the 
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world, a telescope. We found we had a microscope, instead, in all too 
many of the uses of these media. 

Undoubtedly the NAEB Radio (by tape) Network has given the United 
States much that is desperately needed, which our nation would not other- 
wise have. But, as one suggestion for the use of radio, how about a return 
to those functions, for radio, which capitalize on its peculiar qualities of 
immediacy, intimacy, and stimulation to the kind of achievement illus- 
trated by Radio Sutatenza? 

In an interesting brief monograph, Canadian scholar Alan Thomas 
says: “Neither country (United States or Canada) has accepted radio and 
television as distinct media. ... As long as broadcasting is regarded as 
a means of contributing to other forms of art, then there will remain a con- 
flict between the artistic productions of radio and television and established 
culture.” ( 17 ) 

Interested as we are in improved and increased selective uses of radio 
along lines already familiar, we are even more interested in suggesting and 
exploring uses which capitalize more fully on radio’s own unique capa- 
bilities and qualifications rather than merely its efficiency as a transporta- 
tion or pipeline facility of the common carrier type which it has so largely 
been to date. 

Let us turn now to what might be some such uses. Dr. Kenneth Har- 
wood in an as yet unpublished manuscript ( 18 ) of a study of the accom- 
plishments of soimd broadcasting during the past 30 years, raises some 
interesting questions. “When sound broadcasts are freely selected by in- 
dividual listeners, informative effects appear to be produced most often 
by lyrics of popular songs, news reports, popular drama, and other pre- 
sentations that are not perceived by general audiences to be directly and 
seriously informative in intent,” he states. We have been aware of the 
defenses which many people erect against “speakers,” “education,” “poli- 
ticians,” etc., whereas they remain vulnerable to programs not so labeled, 
which shape them far more. But the question raised here goes even further. 
Should the real message, or capsule, or trigger for action, be put in popular 
song form? Or spots? Perhaps before we exclaim in outrage we should 
at least experiment a bit with techniques of this sort. In respectable edu- 
cational hands they need be neither obnoxious nor high-pressure. How is 
educational content best transported or translated? 

Another observation by Dr. Harwood: “Sound broadcasting of an- 
nouncements may accomplish substantial informative purposes. Both rec- 
ognition and recall are aided by repetition of very brief messages.” Per- 
haps “programs” alone as we have conceived them, are not yet quite what 
we need? 

Or how about the use of various sounds instead of words for providing 
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commentary, stimuli, or other effects? “In addition to setting mood, music 
without words may provide a more incisive commentary than any verbal 
statement. The sound broadcaster who wishes to make complete informa* 
tive use of the medium . . . should . . . make more of music than a filler 
of backgrounds or transitions.” It would appear that stereo and other areas 
are less peripheral and nonintellectually relevant than many broadcasters 
and educators alike have assumed i Is another look perhaps justified? 
Music is content” in effect, after all, in many respects, it would appear. 

The more we learn about these media, the more we learn that their 
effects are not merely hit-or-miss. There are specific “best orders,” for 
example, in which to present materials by more than one medium. The 
printed version of certain types of material should precede the aural ver- 
sion, we find, for example — ^while the contrary applies in other situations. 
Some of these **laws” of learning by the various media may be surprising, 
but they do appear to exist and to be discoverable. Those responsible for 
the use of radio in education would do well to engage qualified scholars to 
help guide them in their discovery and application. 

Flying by “the seat of the pants” may have been adequate once. With 
jets and missiles now involved, it no longer is. The same applies to radio 
programming. Much of what we “know” is simply not true. What was 
true ten years ago, before the cross-bombardment of radio by television 
and vice versa, and of viewer-listeners by both, again is no longer true. 
The impermeability factor of viewers and listeners is changing with every 
passing year. There are no permanently right answers in many areas of 
communication today. 

Many stations now being planned, I fear, will look very inadequate in 
a few years, when satellite-based world coverage is a reality. Some of the 
program and educational approaches now being discussed will appear even 
more anachronistic in a world that is becoming one whether we likf» the 
term “one world” or not. 

Democracy depends as much on the free flow of vital and new informa- 
tion today as a city or nation depends on water, if it is to survive. The 
intellectual thirst, or drought, of a nation, is less apparent than that for 
water. But it is no less real. It shows up in crime, boredom, standards of 
values in public and business life, delinquency, tastes, and the like. Radio 
is and will remain the medium of mass communication through which the 
public will receive its first (and therefore usually most lasting) informa- 
tion and impression of what is occurring. Whether taken as simple diver- 
sion or not — and much of what we absorb is so taken — does not reduce or 
alter the power and permanence of radio’s effects, particularly its unin- 
tended ones. 

That many educational stations do not see themselves as crucially cen- 
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For years news and continuity specialists have pointed out that, in 
radio, ideas must be simple, or people won’t understand. Some ideas, how- 
ever, are themselves challenging or complicated — and can’t be reduced to 
one-syllable words. A large part of the problem can be resolved only by 
educating people to understand ideas, some of which are tough, rather 
than skipping what can’t be made easy, and making the rest simple enough 
for a child to follow. It is time that education made clear the responsibility 
of the listener to rise (with assistance) as well as the responsibility of the 
broadcaster to stoop. Otherwise we shall all be down on the floor with the 
kiddies when there are things requiring more serious consideration. The 
obligation not to become song-and-dance specialists is one that education 
must keep in mind in radio as well as in television. 

Malcolm Muggeridge in Encounter has expressed the hope that by tak- 
ing over the Police Gazette type of news function, television might free 
newspapers to resume what might again be called serious journalism. I 
would express the same hope for radio. To quote Mr. Muggeridge: “Thus 
it might be that the television cult will rescue journalism from the triviality 
and sensationalism which have so corrupted it in recent years. It might 
force journalism to return to an earlier and better tradition by, as it were, 
siphoning off the excrescences, the cheese cake, the gossips, the melodra- 
matic overplaying of news stories, simply because of the unhappy chance 
that, in this field, television is unbeatable.” ( 19 ) 

The challenge to radio is at least as great as that which Mr. Muggeridge 
sees to the press. Let us hope that, using the specialists which most uni- 
versities have as resources, news and public affairs in our nation can be 
given new meaning by educational stations. Today, according to studies 
by our good friend Leo Lowenthal, nine out of ten celebrities are show 
people. With serious efforts education should be able to help and guide 
our nation to redress this balance. 

One of the principal errors in approach to the use of the media has been, 
perhaps, to ask what each medium can do — ^by itself. Nowhere has this 
been more obvious than in radio. And nowhere has it been more harmful 
in striking that balance in education and information which the presence 
of a multi-media complex makes available. 

It appears by now that radio’s greatest value is in service in conjunc- 
tion with other media. Concern for the ability of radio as a medium, or 
television, for that matter, to do things by itself as a medium has made for 
imbalance, competition, and lack of perspective on the task rather than 
the tools, which can only be a disservice to education. It is time that a truce 
was called on this ridiculous attitude. What is important is noi what radio 
can do but what it can help do. In some cases it will be a primary medium. 
In other cases it will be secondary, or co-equal with another or several 
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Others. It is in this context that the best balance would seem to resdt. Dr. 
Harwood points out, with reference to learning, that “those who listened, 
and then read, showed notably greater changes than those who read and 
then listened.” In such cases, why should both not be used together or in 
tandem? If they are more efi&cient than television, why shodd they not 
still be used even in the presence of television? Radio, then, is best when 
used in conjunction with such other procedures and materials as teachers 
efforts, maps, books, pamphlets, group discussions, etc. Indeed radio may 
be uniquely useful in many such functions. The concept needed, it would 
appear, is one which we might call the “concert,” almost the “symphony,” 
approach. There are times for solos, indeed. But for the great burden of 
education today, an orchestration of media can best bring results. It is 
in that role, rather than as a **solo instrument,” that radio seems at its best. 

When seen in this way, we can legitimately expect of radio certain 
specialized tasks which it is unfair to expect of it if we expect it to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. Many more men make good “second men” than cor- 
poration presidents. So with radio. 

Dr. Grant Fairbanks of the University of Illinois has found that we 
can double the rate of comprehension of spoken words from 140 words 
per minute to 280, without difficulty. In fact, because the mind goes wool- 
gathering if the rate is too slow, speeding up frequently improves compre- 
hension. What kinds of possibilities does this offer regarding the use, as 
lecturers, of teachers who, when they speak directly, are so slow as to be 
dull? In such cases would a time compressor, applied to the tapes, be 
more valuable and rewarding than speech lessons, applied to the teachers? 
If the informative efficiency of a unit of time can be increased so markedly 
by such an approach, is radio not uniquely useful in providing one of ffie 
tools and approaches needed, without, however, assuming responsibility 
for doing the entire job? Perhaps a printed version of the material is also 
indispensable. If so, let us not hesitate to use it, for such duplication is 
often not repetition but reinforcement. Such uses, if carefully controlled, 
are not mere gadgetry. They represent imaginative uses of the media — 
each being used for its best contribution — ^following which it may retire 
from its solo bit to its position in the orchestra again. 

There are, of course, scores of uniquely valuable uses of radio on behalf 
of education. The discussions of three distinguished American university 
presidents with their Soviet counterparts in 1957 is one example of imagi- 
native use of the medium. But the range is limitless. As Dr. Harwood has 
said, “The gamut of topics upon which sound-broadcasting has been dem- 
onstrated to produce measurable informative effects includes almost every 
conceivable category of knowledge. It follows from these demonstrations 
that the choice of topics for sound-broadcasting needs to be governed 
more by what is appropriate than by what is possible.” 
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In the amual reports of the Philadelphia PubHc Schools, we have read 
of the supenontjr of radio for various types of music programs and other 

classroom in which the students must engage in activity instead of 
merely passively listening. 

James Schwalbach, distinguished professor of art at the University of 
Wisconsin, m reply to my request for his own statement of his experience 
in teaching art by radio, says: “At the present time, I feel that the skill of 
teaching art education by radio is sufficiently advanced and tried so that 
we do an excellent job of stimulating the imagination of the youngsters 
to do creaUve expression. Radio is adept in this because it is able to help 
youngsters to re-visualize their own experiences with events that have hap- 
pened to them in the past— either actual events or fictitious events. Also, 
radio has the advantage of being able to develop a situation which gives, 
in a way, a primary stimulus to the imagination. I am thinking here of 
the use of a dramatic production. The use of music for stimuli sometimes 
falls m between, smce music, when listened to, wiU help youngsters recall 
experiences which they have had, themselves, or wiU tend to give young- 
sters a new experience. o / © 

“The advantage of radio over television is that the reliance upon the 
voice and the sound alone puts the burden upon the youngster to recall his 
own creative mterpretation of the stimuU. This is a very important fact in 
art. I think, m the future, television will be able to do this, but at its pres- 
ent state. It has not been too successful. The very presence of a pictorial 
symbol or image tends to overpower some of the youngsters’ own creative 
expenences and tends to be a device which the youngsters tend to imitate 
or copy. Also, the fact that an image to be used must be looked at (and 
at the same time you view it, you have some difficulty doing work of your 
own), while a verbal image may be listened to and the youngster can be 
creating at the same time, provides another advantage of radio. Therefore, 
while I do not seU the future of television short, I feel that at the present 
time radio is more effective in the field of creative expression than is tele- 
vision. So much for Dr. Schwalbach’s experience, which deserves con- 
sideration and reflection. 

In such areas as famUy problems, religion, the teaching of languages, 
history, citizenship, consumer education, recreation, news and oublic af- 
fau-s, music, ^d a score of others, I believe radio also has unique contri- 
butions to make to the pattern of everyday living. It is especially superior 
m areas m which visuals interfere at the time, in cases where print and 
television are too slow or too expensive, or when events are too visual or 
too immediate for print media. 

As a means of tapping available resources economically, in the staffs 
of tmivmitira and coDeges, the United States and education have a 
Stable of talent greater than that of any networks or publishing ventures 
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or collections of groups, or probably any other nation. I believe that radio 
has not yet found its true role in the transforming of these latent resources 
into dynamic forces. My appeal is for it to be so used— at adult as well as 
lower education levels. I believe educational radio should provide positive 
leadership in helping to discover and develop this new role. In the fields 
of dissent and controversy, responsible, authoritative practices will suc- 
ceed in an educational framework which people trust. In such areas, edu- 
cational radio must lead and pioneer courageously, not merely coexist with 
the intolerably neutral approaches which characterize all too many com- 
mercial efforts even in recent months. 

We hear that teen-agers have been **stolen** by radio and disc jockeys 
as pied pipers. Is there any reason why educational radio cannot compete 
for the attention of teen-agers outside the classroom? If so, let educational 
radio recognize such minorities and, blending them into its programming, 
build for tomorrow with the tools at hand. In such an effort no one need 
be ashamed of educational radio. 

Research still needed 

We have suggested above a few general approaches to the uses of radio 
that we believe will serve education. Many more need to be developed. 
But they must grow out of research and experimentation. 

One of the tragedies of the last few years is that most potential donors 
of educational research funds have been “vamped” by television. Radio 
as a poor relative has suffered greatly in what has been less real research 
than an effort to prove that television, for example, can do virtually any- 
thing— more cheaply, more efficiently, and with fewer teachers and less 
space than was possible before. These seem to me to be negative contri- 
butions. A greater service to education would have resulted, we believe, if: 

1 ) such research had been more “open-ended” and basic, and 

2) if it had not concerned itself with the media separately. Joint uses 

should be considered far more than most projects now provide. 

Dr. Harwood declares that “Many of the questions that were posited 
decades ago remain to be answered because the number of apparently 
pertinent questions is large and human abilities are limited. Some of the 
questions need to be answered differently again and again as society and 
knowledge change.” It should also be remarked that findings valid in a 
pre-television age are not necessarily valid after television has come of age. 
The effects of the cross-bombardment of the various media are such that 
neither any of the media nor any individuals now alive can escape any 
one medium’s effects by avoiding that medium. The ricochet of the media 
today leaves no avenue or channel of communication unpermeated. 
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is not necessarily “steered” from “dangerous” findings, will again yield 
to honest searches for truth in the public interest. 

The research and experimentation called for, of course, mclude studies 
in the technical areas as well as in learning. Facsimile, stereo techniques, 
multiplexing, and many other applications of radio and FM must some 
day be recognized, studied, and used for the efficiency and economy which 
they can contribute significantly to education’s arsenal of instruments for 
the combating of ignorance and prejudice and the activating of democratic 
man — intellectually, spiritually, and physically. 

The type of research needed, however, requires at least two additional 
types of support and implementation, if it is to be successful: 

1) Educational broadcasting must be recognized and approached as a 
true and exacting profession involving adequate background study, 
specialized training, and skills and standards which practitioners will 
not violate for money or private advantage. 

2) Courses in the evaluation, criticism, and discriminating use of these 
media must be introduced into the schools of the United States at high 
school or lower levels, with more advanced counterparts in our colleges 
and universities. Electronic fall-out may be as serious as radioactive 
fall-out. What the electronic media are doing to human beings, on the 
assumption that their effects are known, or neutral, or harmless, may 
some day kill us. In the complex of research and experimentation 
needed to support such courses, and to produce qualified critics, teach- 
ers and professionals, radio and television, and all other media must 
be studied together, rather than in the isolated way in which television 
and teaching machines, particularly, have so far been studied. 

Conclusion 

To quote Dr. Kenneth Harwood: “It appears clearly possible to inform 
children, adolescents, and adults through sound-broadcasting, to effect 
approximately as much learning through use of sound-broadcasting as 
through face-to-face discourse, to inform upon almost every conceivable 
topic through sound-broadcasting, to stimulate imagery and provide sug- 
gestion, to contribute to change or maintenance of opinion and attitude, 
and to promote initiation, continuation, or completion of social or indi- 
vidual actions. Affective acknowledgment of these kinds of possibilities 
may never cease to require some further demonstrations of them, but the 
intellectual facts of their existence are public.” 

Thus Dr. Harwood summarizes the result of his study of the uses of 
radio for instruction over the past thirty years. Because television pro- 
vides much more entertainment and is, to many, more interesting, we 
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sometimes forget that interest and learning are not necessarily synony- 
mous. They may be opposite in some respects. We sometimes get so “car- 
ried away” that we “forget to remember” or “fail to notice.” This seems^ 
to be one of the disadvantages of television, as compared to radio, which 
we must guard against. 

In addition to the potentials of radio which are not yet fully explored, 
television has brought about so complete a change of radio’s role and a 
change in the nature of the radio audience generally that wholly new evalu- 
ations are now needed. 

It is unlikely that education will ever be “popular” in the same sense 
that the “popular arts” are. Entertainment is still both a valid and popular 
function of virtually all media. But decision-making, new ideas, leadership, 
and other aspects of democratic life generally depend not on a mass, but 
on leaders to propagate and explain and “popularize” them. We should 
neither insist nor expect that educational radio and television should be 
“popular” in that sense. If they are available to and used by those who need 
them and want them, like other minority services which are indispen- 
sable — they will be fulfilling their function. 

At the same time I believe educators have been too modest in their 
concepts of the role of educational radio. I do not believe it needs to be 
an “economy annex” to television. In most senses these media ngn be 
more nearly equal than they now are. Just as there may now be UHF Edu- 
cational Television Annexes (to VHF services) for in-school uses, so there 
is no reason in an age of such specialization why there can not be radio 
transmitters which might carry, for example, nothing but college and uni- 
versity lectures. In an age when retrieval of materials is such a problem, 
and when it is distribution rather than the production of materials of edu- 
cation that is the bottleneck, there are secondary uses of radio, such as this, 
which can legitimately be made. But this should not obscure the peculiar 
gifts of radio for intimacy and immediacy — ^freedom from commitment to 
materials which are to be “re-used.” This freedom can give it the most 
unique and significant role in education and society today — Cleaving more 
nearly to films, books, and all the other media those permanent, library, 
and status-quo-preserving conservative pressures which, of course, we can 
not escape and would do well to preserve as history’s lessons. But I do not 
believe radio and history should mix. 

Funds, top-level government support, and educational recognition of 
its effectiveness can, and will, I am convinced, eventually “put radio over 
the top” educationally. But if this is to happen, more vigorous efforts will 
be needed than the frequently milquetoast-Uke, timid efforts most charac- 
teristic to date among educators. 

Education should not be satisfied until it has at least as efficient a 
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communications system as industry and commerce in the United States. 
Is there any reason why the public’s educational station should not be the 
finest one in its area — instead of the disgraceful, understaffed, out*of-date 
eyesores and toys now too oft^ the lot of schools that operate them? 

Teaching machines will undoubtedly enormously free teachers from 
routine drill-work, taking over this learning and practice function. Tele- 
vision can uniquely do many parts of the job — ^with specific demonstrations 
and many more procedures. But each medium, including radio, still is 
only part of the arsenal available to education. The latter should remain 
indivisible, bigger than any medium. Perhaps one of education’s greatest 
needs today is for media specialists who can objectively evaluate which 
parts of the tasks before us can best be done by which media. With the 
approaching shortages of teachers and space and funds, radio and all these 
other media should, in fact, safeguard and help preserve and renew the 
highest goals of education. 

The educational administrator who makes the decisions of which media 
a school is to install and use has a terrible responsibility. History will judge 
him to no small extent not only by how progressive he is in using new tools 
and techniques, while preserving valid objectives for education; it will 
judge him also by how wasteful, or how discriminating and imaginative he 
is in what he asks for, and how he uses what he can secure to advance the 
cause of education in the United States. Within that framework the history 
of communications progress in education is likely to inquire especially into 
that economical, unique, and readily available medium: educational radio. 
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